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Statement of Purpose 


HE THEODOR HERZL FOUNDATION has been es- 

tablished as an educational agency to promote 

the study and discussion of problems confront- 
ing Jews in the world today. Two overwhelming 
changes in the context of our Jewish existence—on the 
one hand, the destruction of one-third of world Jewry, 
which has erased many political and cultural landmarks, 
and on the other, the rise of the State of Israel, which 
has opened broad new horizons—call for a reexamina- 
tion of basic concepts and the ways to Jewish fulfillment. 
Equally grave and equally difficult to answer in tradi- 
tional terms, are the fateful questions that face a world 
aghast at the threat of its own annihilation. It is against 
this background that Mipstrram, A Quarterly Jewish 
Review, has been conceived. 


In sponsoring MipsrrEAM, a Zionist publication, we 
are committed, above all, to free inquiry. We conceive 
Zionism as, in essence, a questioning of the Jewish 
status quo, and as a steady confrontation of the problems 
of Jewish existence. It is our hope that MipsrreaAm 
will offer critical interpretation of the past, a searching 
examination of the present, and afford a medium for 
considered and independent opinion and for creative 
cultural expression. 


MIDSTREAM is not an official organ, nor do the pub- 


lishers and editors necessarily identify themselves with 
views expressed in its pages. It is, rather, our purpose 
to enable a wide range of thought to appear in the 
columns of this magazine. 
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now, after 300 years, the first authorized American translation 
You are invited to discover the majesty, poetry, and reverent beauty 
of the great ritual heritage of traditional Judaism as received, en- 
riched, and transmitted from generation to generation from ancient 
times to the present. Translated from the original Hebrew and 
Aramaic by David De Sola Pool and published by authority of 





BEHRMAN HOUSE 


ADVANCE PRESENTATION OFFER FOR A LIMITED TIME ONLY! 


America. Its history in this country can be traced back 

more than three hundred years, and it was printed in New 

York ten years before the Declaration of Independence. 

Almost «s much as the Bible itself, this is the book that 

has shaped the lives of the People of the Book. Its words have echoed 

down through time, chanted with joy and whispered in consolation, 

across every age and every landscape in which Jews have lived and 

praised God. Few books have exercised so profound an effect upon 
the mind of Western civilization. 


The ancient and majestic Siddur is the traditional prayer 
book of the Jew. It is also one of the oldest books in 


AN EPOCH-MAKING TRANSLATION In 1946, the Rabbinical Council 
of America made the epoch-making decision to authorize at long last 
an official translation of the traditional prayer beok into English. 

The staggering task of amassing, studying, verifying and trans- 
lating the source materials drawn from more than 2,000 years of 
Hebrew literature—as well as earlier translations into Greek, Arabic, 
medieval French and Spanish, German, and a score of other lan- 
guages—was entrusted to one of the great Hebrew scholars of our 
time, David de Sola Pool, Rabbi Emeritus of the oldest Jewish Con- 
gregation in America, the Spanish and Portuguese Synagogue in 
New York. 

Assisted by a committee of experts appointed by the Council, 
Dr. de Sola Pool labored for fourteen years of intensive and dedi- 
cated study to prepare this long-awaited translation. 

To turn its pages (arranged from right to left in the traditional 
sequence, with Hebrew and English on facing pages) is 
to open a great door that has always before been sealed 
te those who could not devote a lifetime to the mastery 
of Hebrew. 

Here before your eyes at long last is the authentic 

ITD siddur based on the highest traditional authorities, lov- 

ingly and reverently translated into the English of today, and 

re-creating without flaw not only the meaning and spirit but the 

‘very mood and cadence that give the traditional Siddur its unfor- 
gettable grandeur. 

When the last of the Biblical prophets had spoken, it was in the 
Siddur that the spiritual vision of the Jews continued to speak and to 
sing in creative ecstasy. The modern reader will find in it the most 
authentic expression of the unique civilization that produced rabbin- 
‘ical Judaism. 

THE ESSENCE OF TRADITIONAL JUDAISM FOR THE MODERN READER 
To the American Jew in search of his legacy, its revelations will 
be not only enriching and inspiring but often surprising too. 


the Rabbinical Council of America 








If you think of the traditional Hebrew Sabbath as a time of Puri-: 
tanical bleakness, see the merriment of the service beginning on 
page 31. 

See, too, the classic expression of the uniquely Jewish reverence 
for the human body...the absence of preoccupation with sin and the 
state of one’s soul...the emphasis on the glorification of God in 
even the most physical of acts (the concept implied in the word 
“carnal” is unknown in Judaism)...the implicit democracy of a 
ritual in which no clergyman stands between the people and their 
God (as you will see, there are no prayers or actions that must be 
performed by a rabbi; his presence is not even required) ...the radi- 
ant optimism of a liturgy which reflects not the tragedies of Jewish 
history but the serenity of the Jew’s eternal trust in God. 

SIDDUR: THE TRADITIONAL PRAYER BOOK FOR SABBATH AND FESTI- 
VALS will be published in a deluxe Presentation Edition 
of 896 pages (744” x 10%”) magnificently bound in gold- 
stamped white leather and enduring blue library cloth, 
and slipcased in a handsome gift box. Dr. de Sola Pool has 
contributed an historical Introduction and authoritative 

_notes on the major prayers and ceremonies. The Hebrew 

type used is a classic face chosen for its simplicity, beauty, and 
traditional character. The English typeface is Times Roman, a 
new type selected for this book because of itsclarity and distinction. 
ADVANCE PRESENTATION PRICE A work of such size and scope 
and richness would ordinarily be priced at $25.00 or more. However, 
large first printings will make possible, for a short time, a price of 
$17.50. But you can save even more by reserving your copy now. In 
return for placing your order now, you*will receive the book at an 
advance presentation price of only $12.50. Mail coupon to the ad- 
dress below. 





advance reservation form 

UNIVERSITY BOOKS, New Hyde Park, N. Y. 

Please send me an advance presentation copy of SIDDUR: THE TRA- 
DITIONAL PRAYER BOOK FOR SABBATH AND FESTIVALS, 
translated by David de Sola Pool and published by authority of The 
Rabbinical Council of America. If it does not live up to my highest 
expectations, I may return it within two weeks. Otherwise I shall pay 
for it at the advance presentation price of only $12.50 (plus postage 
and handling) —even if the final price is higher than the $17.50 now 
anticipated. 


O SAVE! Mneiose $12.50 and publisher pays nestage ont handling. 








Mail at once to take advantage of this special offer. y1 
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LaGuardia's Sister— 


Eichmann’'s Hostage 


By GEMMA LAGUARDIA GLUCK 


On April 19, 1944, Mayor Fiorello LaGuardia appeared on the steps of New York 
City Hall before a mass demonstration of Polish Jews in commemoration of the first 
anniversary of the uprising in the Warsaw Ghetto. He warned the Nazis that they 
would pay for their crimes and predicted their imminent downfall. 

On May 12th, 1944, Hungarian detectives accompanied by Nazi SS officers, came 
to the house in Budapest where Mrs. Gemma LaGuardia Gluck, older sister of Fiorello 
LaGuardia, had lived with her husband, Hermann Gluck, for many years. They searched 
for a short-wave radio with which she might be in contact with her brother. On June 
7th, Gemma and Hermann Gluck were arrested. After several days in a Budapest 
prison, they were sent to Mauthausen extermination camp; shortly afterward, Gemma 
LaGuardia Gluck was shipped to the women’s camp of Ravensbriick. 

In managing the death factories, Adolf Eichmann took precautions that no docu- 
mentation of his crimes should remain. Only in exceptional instances was he concerned 
with individuals, as in the case of families of leading personalities in the Allied world, 
who were either sent to extermination camps in revenge for the anti-Nazi activities of 
their relatives, or held as hostages for possible exchange. 

In preparing for the forthcoming trial of Eichmann, Israeli experts have gathered 
many documents connected with his guilt. During a recent visit to Israel, I had an 
opportunity to see an office memorandum by a high official of the Nazi Foreign Ministry, 
a certain von Thadden, who is still alive in West Germany, reporting on his efforts 


- to persuade Eichmann not to send Gemma LaGuardia Gluck to an extermination camp, 


but rather to hold her as a hostage. Von Thadden’s memorandum is dated in Berlin, 

June 6, 1944. On the following day, Gemma and Hermann Gluck were arrested. 
Gemma LaGuardia Gluck is now eighty years old. The following are excerpts from 

her account of her life in the Nazi concentration camps. S. L. SHNEIDERMAN 


N JUNE 7, 1944, at 9:30 p.m. escort me to the police station. They 


I was arrested by four armed 

SS officers. When they came 
to my home I asked them why I was 
being arrested. They answered, “You 
will soon return. We want only an in- 
terview with you.” My frightened hus- 
band asked them for permission to 


looked at each other and consented. 
With shaking hands I dressed while 
an SS officer stood by. He did not per- 
mit me to speak alone to my daughter 
or to our servant. He instructed me to 
take some things with me and kept 
urging me to hurry. I lingered as long 
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as I dared. I didn’t want to leave my 
daughter, son-in-law, and my three- 
months-old grandson, Richard. 

When my husband and I were taken 
out from our home, we were driven to 
Buda and placed in different cells in 
the prison there. 

After five days at the prison in Buda, 
and after having filled out numerous 
questionnaires and having answered a 
thousand questions, my husband and I 
were taken away by a route unknown 
to us. This was a specialty of the SS— 
never to tell the prisoner where he was 
going. The SS officers informed us that 
out of respect for my brother, we would 
not be compelled to travel as other 
prisoners did—in freight cars—but that 
instead, we would ride in a second-class 
compartment, escorted by two mem- 
bers of the SS. 


After we had travelled for some time, 
I asked my husband if he had any idea 
where we were going. He told me that 
he had noted that we were on the 
Vienna train. And so we were. We ar- 
rived in Vienna late in the night and 
then had to wait for another train. I had 
become terribly thirsty, as is my wont 
when nervous, and I politely asked the 
station master to get me a glass of wa- 
ter. He refused me harshly and forbade 
us to sit on the waiting-room benches. 
He ordered my husband and me to 
stand with our faces to the wall until 
our train came in. 

We continued our journey and ar- 
rived at a very late hour at Linz. By 
that time my thirst was unbearable and 
I again attempted to get a glass of 
water. This time the station master was 
a young man, and thank God, a kind 
person. He looked at the yellow star my 
husband was obliged to wear and point- 
ing at it he said, “We people of Linz 
bear no hatred for this.” And he 
brought me a clean glass of cold water, 
saying, “Here you are, Mutti.” We were 
forced to wait there until the police 
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Station opened in the morning. We 
were both very weak and tired by the 
time we arrived at Mauthausen at 2 
p-m. the following day. 


AUTHAUSEN, which was a two hour 
Mvrree from Linz, was a beautifully 
situated establishment. But the camp 
was a terrifying place, just like a for- 
tress. Everywhere were SS guards. Con- 
tinually there was the sound of their 
high voices, screaming and ill-treating 
the prisoners. 

When we entered the office there, 
several officers gathered around us and 
one of them took out a magazine, flip- 
ped some pages, and suddenly pointed 
to a picture in it. Looking sharply at 
me, he asked, “Do you know who this 
man is?” I answered proudly, “Yes.” 

“Do you know that he is one of Ger- 
many’s greatest enemies?” 

“Is he?” I asked. 

“When did you see your brother 
last?” 

“Twenty years ago,” I told them. 

They smiled among themselves and 
said to me, “Well, you will soon see 
him.” When I asked when and how, 
they looked straight into my eyes and 
said, “We are going to bring your 
brother to Berlin soon, and he shall 
hang while you, his sister, shall stand 
by and watch him hang.” 

I presume they were making this 
threat to frighten me into revealing 
some kind of information. My husband 
and I were then thrown into separate 
cells, next to each other. The sound of 
the closing of that iron door still rings 
in my ears. 

This was one of the worst men’s 
camps. In 1944, when I was there, no 
other women were in this prison. Later, 
when prisoners crowded in from all 
countries and the other camps were all 
filled up, women were sent here also. I 
was ordered to wear the men’s striped 
uniform, and such heavy wooden shoes 
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(naturally no stockings) that I could 
hardly walk in them. The walls of the 
cells were so thick, that when I knocked 
on them with my heavy wooden shoes, 
my husband could not hear me reassur- 
ing him that I was nearby. 

After a week of coarse treatment, I 
was informed that the authorities could 
not let me remain in a men’s camp, 
therefore I would have to go farther on. 
When the SS men led me away from 
Mauthausen, I begged them to let my 
husband know that I was being sent to 
another camp, for I didn’t want him 
to think that I was going to be killed. 
The SS men laughed. 

I was taken to Linz again and on 
June 29th, I was sent to Berlin. As 
usual, I was accompanied by two guards. 
Upon arrival (after having travelled 
the whole night) I was registered at the 
Gestapo’s prison, in Prince Albrecht 
Strasse. Then the two guards were curi- 
ous to see the city and the destruction 
made by the bombs, so they took an 
auto ride. They took me along with 
them and while driving through the 
city and looking at the destruction 
which was really terrible, they tor- 
mented me by saying, “Look and see 
what your cultured Americans have 
done.” Of course I didn’t answer but I 
wanted to say, “Who has started this? 
And what about Germany’s_barbar- 
ism?” But I had to keep my mouth 
closed. After going about the principal 
streets for over an hour we proceeded 
on our journey to Ravensbriick. 


AVENSBRUCK WAS THE LARGEST con- 
R centration camp for women. It was 
built for 15,000 persons and, when I 
arrived there, it already contained 
50,000 people. At the end of the war, 
when the women were sent from other 
camps to Ravensbriick, the number in- 
creased to over 100,000. When there 
was no more room in the blocks, a huge 
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tent was erected, and straw was scat- 
tered about for beds. 

It was like a circus but one without 
clowns—a circus where crying was heard 
and no laughter. The blocks were all 
overcrowded as each block, with the 
exception of three, contained 1,200 to 
1,500 women. Seven women had to 
sleep in two beds (with only a blanket 
and a pillow on each bed); there were 
no chairs to sit on, everywhere was 
dirt, unhealthy odors, fleas, lice, etc. 

In the tent enclosure the women were 
nearly naked, hungry and ill. We other 
prisoners took from ourselves a warm 
pair of knickers or a sweater, and as we 
were not permitted to go near them, 
we threw whatever we had to them. 
They fought and pulled their hair and 
kicked one another away so that they 
could get at the article thrown to them. 
An odor of putrifaction permeated that 
area. There was a typhoid epidemic and 
the dead were allowed to lie about dur- 
ing the day; the eighty to a hundred 
corpses were taken to the crematory 
only at night. 

As criminals were also imprisoned in 
the concentration camps, one found 
many thieves among the prisoners. For 
this reason, the small, insignificant, but 
precious possessions which we had—our 
spoons, our combs, our daily portions 
of bread—had to be always carried 
about wherever we went. Much pilfer- 
ing was done when the prisoners slept. 
Although the criminals were given 
more power and were liked better than 
the political prisoners by the camp offi- 
cials, still certain positions or occupa- 
tions were given to political prisoners 
because they were more reliable. 

When a woman arrived in Ravens- 
briick, she was taken to the baths— 
fifty to sixty women at a time took a 
shower. This was not done for the sake 
of cleanliness but to rob the prisoner 
of all that she brought with her— 
clothes, jewels, underwear, money, 
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papers, etc. And in exchange we re- 
ceived such shoes and dresses that we 
all resembled so many beggars. They 
managed to give a thin woman a fat 
woman’s dress so that it would hang 
on her, or vice versa. Also, a huge X 
was sewn on the front and back of our 
dresses and coats in vivid colors, so 
that we could easily be caught if we 
ran away. On the sleeves of our dresses 
and coats we had to wear a sign to dis- 
tinguish why we were arrested and un- 
derneath this our number, as we were 
known only by our numbers. This was 
Ravensbriick’s method and we consid- 
ered ourselves lucky, for in some other 
camps they tattooed the numbers on 
the arm. 

After they took all my belongings 
away, I was taken to block 24, the 
Quarantine Block. There were over 
1,000 women. The noise was such that 
there was no rest either by day or night. 
There were women of all nationalities 
and every language was heard. It was 
the rule that each prisoner after her 
arrival had to remain in this block in 
quarantine for one month and was not 
permitted to go out except for the 
morning roll call. I am sure if I had 
remained in this block a longer time, 
I couldn’t have lived. 

But only six days later, on July 4th, 
the camp commander ordered that I 
should be taken out of this block and 
immediately brought to block No. 2. I 
was green and didn’t know anything 
about the different blocks, therefore I 
was frightened at what they might do 
with me. Only afterwards I was told 
that blocks No. 1 and No. 2 were the 
“Elite” blocks. In block No. 3 were 
mostly Communists, and these three 
blocks were the cleanest and considered 
the best in the whole camp as each had 
only about 400 prisoners and not 1,200 
to 1,500 like the other blocks. 


WAS TOLD that I was lucky and could 
thank my brother for it. I asked why 
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and they replied, “On account of your 
brother, you have been made a Sonder- 
hafiling, a special prisoner.” I had 
already observed that although they 
hated Fiorello as an enemy, still, they 
either respected or feared him. Being a 
special prisoner meant that I didn’t 
have to work twelve hours daily like 
the other poor women, and also I had a 
bed for myself. Besides, I was permitted 
to rest one hour in the afternoon. But 
that was all, as the food I received was 
what all the others got. We ate Steck- 
ruben, turnips, cooked with potato 
peelings, for our dinner. For breakfast 
and supper we had black coffee with a 
piece of a terrible black bread which 
many times had great holes in it 
gnawed by the rats. In the first month 
of my arrest, at the time the SS were 
looting in all the different countries, 
we were given some imitation honey 
and sometimes a sort of marmalade. On 
Saturday evenings we were given a 
piece of very smelly “cheese,” made 
from potatoes. On Sundays a piece of 
sausage. But in the last months we re- 
ceived only dry bread. We had to hus- 
band this daily portion for the whole 
day. One loaf was divided into four 
parts for four persons. When scarcity 
came, we had to divide it into five or 
six parts. For me this terrible food was 
sufficient, but the poor women who had 
to work hard for twelve hours a day 
suffered terribly from hunger. 

I was appointed superintendent of 
the packages. Our block daily received 
fifty or sixty packages. They were chief- 
ly Red Cross packages sent mostly to 
the French, Polish, and Czech prisoners. 
Many of these packages came from 
Switzerland, Canada, Denmark and 
Czechoslovakia, sent by parents, rela- 
tives, or friends. As none of my family 
knew where I was, of course I never 
received a package. Toward the end 
these packages came nearly empty as 
their contents were stolen in the post 
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office. In the evenings the officials were 
seen with the women overseers, drink- 
ing together the tea or coffee and eating 
the sweets which were sent to the pris- 
oners. But if a prisoner stole a potato 
and had the ill-luck to be caught, she 
was taken to the chief superintendent 
who would order her beaten with a 
leather whip. 


AVENSBRUCK BECAME a sort of indus- 
R trial center. Here articles could be 
manufactured cheaply. It didn’t cost 
the Gestapo anything: prisoners used 
their many high skills and worked well 
with little food—if the work was not 
well done severe punishment followed. 
There were two shifts. The prisoners 
had to work twelve hours every day for 
a week and during the next week these 
women slept by day and worked twelve 
hours at night. 

The dressmaking department could 
have held a fashion show in any large 
city and the ladies of high fashion 
would have marvelled at the styles and 
the wonderful taste. Among the pris- 
oners were professional dressmakers, de- 
signers, decorators, etc. These were 
mostly French. Dresses and coats of all 
sorts were made but the specialty was 
the evening gowns, which were sent to 
all the great German cities, chiefly to 
Berlin, to the wives or mistresses of the 
Gestapo officers. Then there were the 
tailor shops where uniforms were made 
for the military services. The shoemak- 
ing department produced on a large 
scale too. There was also a fur depart- 
ment. Here it was stupefying to see 
what beautiful collections of fur coats 
were created. They even manufactured 
fur toy animals, bears, monkeys, etc. 

Other trades were performed by the 
women of the camp. We had carpenters, 
painters, plumbers, blacksmiths, electri- 
cians. The laundry was furnished with 
the most modern equipment. The camp 
officials selected the fine, intelligent 
nuns to work in the laundry. 
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Polish women were mostly assigned 
to work in the kitchens. Then there 
was the police force. Here the strongest, 
roughest and most heartless women 
were selected. The most intelligent 
women (nearly all the political ones) 
were selected for the office work, li- 
brary and post office. Women over sixty 
years of age had to knit. 

I, being a “special prisoner,” didn’t 
have to work, but after the first week 
passed, I felt terrible not to be doing 
something among these overworked 
women. I requested to be appointed a 
Tischalteste (supervisor of a dining 
table). The tables were so arranged 
that all the Poles sat at one table, Ital- 
ians at another, the Germans also had 
a table for themselves, etc. I asked to 
have the privilege to select the prisoners 
for my table. They asked me why. I 
replied, “For no other reason than I © 
should like to have an international 
table.” They granted me this, but 
warned me that I would have a very 
difficult time with people of different 
nationalities. I answered, “I think it'll 
be interesting and I wish to try.” I’m 
very proud to say that my idea worked 
out so well that the camp officials came 
often to observe my table. 

I had thirty-four women of twelve 
different nationalities and several re- 
ligions at my table. It was long and very 
narrow and served about fourteen per- 
sons comfortably. We had two shifts 
for eating. At noon the workers of the 
laundry ate and at 12:30 came the po- 
litical prisoners from the offices. Some- 
times the debates waxed hot and it was 
exciting to hear the different opinions 
when they discussed politics. Then I 
had to become a peacemaker. I had 
Russians, Czechs, Poles, Norwegians, 
Yugoslavs, Italians, French and Hun- 
garians. Many of them could speak 
two of these languages. Twelve of my 
women were Bible students. 

My duties were simple but important. 
I had to divide the bread into thirty- 
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four equal portions, the soup into thir- 
ty-four bowls. The dishes and cup- 
boards for them had to be scrubbed 
clean. 


Once a month we were permitted to 
write to our families. I had to procure 
the postcards, writing paper and 
stamps. Each month I had to make an 
inventory of the prisoners’ clothes. 
Having the greatest number of prison- 
ers at my table, I was very busy but I 
did my work with love for “my chil- 
dren.” They reciprocated and called 
me Mutti, which means “Mother” in 
German. 


In the afternoons, in my free hours, 
I gave English lessons and these were 
my nicest hours. Having no grammar I 
wrote one and made about thirty copies 
of it for my pupils. Of course we had 
to study in secrecy, for if we had been 
caught, we would have been severely 
punished, especially the teacher. I 
taught girls and women of all nation- 
alities and my efforts were rewarded. 


ERE WAS a great oportunity to study 

human nature among so many dif- 
ferent: types of people. I have discov- 
ered that true comradeship could be 
found even in such a dreadful camp. 
T made many acquaintances and I also 
became a close friend of five or six 
women whom I shall never forget. 

My prison number was 44,139. When 
called before the superintendent or 
overseer I had to stand at attention and 
say: “Prisoner 44,139.” I am a soldier’s 
daughter and would not have minded 
standing at attention before a superior, 
but to stand at attention before these SS 
women, most of whom were criminals 
or perhaps prostitutes in Germany, was 
real punishment. The overseers were 
cruel and ignorant and took pleasure 
in torturing the prisoners. But even 
among them there were one or two who 
showed sympathy. I spoke to one who 
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complained to me that she was forced 
to join the SS. 


The Bible Students 


Now I shall describe briefly the Bible 
students in the camp. They belonged to 
a religious sect which believes only in 
the Bible. Most of these women were 
very simple, honest wives and mothers 
and a very hard working lot. In this 
camp they were generally used for the 
hardest work. They told us that in the 
beginning, when the Nazis were con- 
structing the camp, the Bible students 
had to work till the blood streamed 
from their hands. I admired these 
women for their strong character. They 
had a staunch will and faith. Most of 
them were imprisoned eight, ten, and 
twelve years, from the beginning in 
1934. The Gestapo had declared that 
any Bible student who would leave 
his religion and would sign a state- 
ment to that effect would be given lib- 
erty and be persecuted no longer. It is 
difficult to believe, but true, that not 
one of them signed. Rather, they went 
on suffering and patiently awaited the 
day of freedom. The only thing that 
could be said against them was that 
they were always trying to convert all 
the women of the camp to their faith. 

At first the students refused to stand 
at attention during roll call. They 
stated that they would stand only be- 
fore God and nobody else. For this they 
were sent to the Strafblock (the pun- 
ishment block), and the next morning 
one by one they were bodily thrown or 
kicked out from the barrack and forced 
to stand in the roll call. 


The punishment biock 


For any insignificant infraction one 
could be thrown into the punishment 
block. One English woman was unfor- 
tunate enough to have the overseer find 
an English Bible under her mattress. 


OW. 
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For this she was thrown into the pun- 
ishment block for a month. There was a 
German actress in our block who had 
written a letter addressed to some great 
person, expressing her opinions of Hit- 
ler. This letter she carried always with 
her, hidden in her clothes, since she 
had never found a chance to mail it. 
As luck would have it, hurrying one 
morning to be ready for the roll call, 
she left this letter under her pillow. It 
was found and she was thrown into 
the punishment block. She was tried 
and condemned to be shot, but at the 
last moment the commander postponed 
the execution since the letter had not 
been mailed. She was severely punished 
and remained in the punishment block 
till the end. She would have been shot, 
but the coming of the Russians saved 
her. 


Sad to say, there were many perverts 
among the women prisoners. When 
they were discovered they were sent to 
the punishment block and were given 
severe sentences, but I was told these 
women bore all their hardships well, as 
there they found more of their kind. 
Those who were found smoking or 
stealing were also put into this block. 
The girls who worked in the kitchen 
of the SS officers’ mess had many op- 
portunities to steal pieces of meat, vege- 
tables, fruits, delicacies, which the 
prisoners never saw and some traded 
the food with other prisoners who 
worked in the storerooms where were 
kept the shoes, dresses, coats and un- 
derwear that were taken away from 
the well-dressed prisoners on their ar- 
rival. Many of these expensive fur 
coats, dresses, etc., had belonged to 
prisoners who died or were sent to the 
gas chambers. It was said that the nicest 
clothes came from the French and from 
the Jewish women who were killed in 
Poland and whose clothing was sent to 
Ravensbriick to be sorted out. From 
Poland they brought freightcars full 
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of furniture, typewriters and pianos. 
We were all treated badly but the 
French and Jewish women were bru- 
tally treated and misused. The women 
who were sent into the French and 
Jewish blocks had to work outside from 
early morning until night, digging, 
making roads, building houses, cutting 
wood, in all kinds of weather. They 
were compelled to sing loudly when 
going to work early in the morning and 
when returning in the evening to their 
blocks. The walk was from half an hour 
to one hour long. The prisoners of the 
punishment block had to join the 
others in this work. 

To distinguish the prisoners of the 
punishment block from the others, the 
Nazis cropped the women’s hair so that 
if they tried to escape, their cropped 
hair would make them more conspicu- 
ous and easier to catch. Toward the 
end of the war the SS officers decided 
that the next thing they would do to 
mark these prisoners from the others 
would be to pull out the two front 
teeth, but thank God they didn’t have 
any time to do this, as the Russians 
were already approaching. In despera- 
tion many of these women ran away. 
A very few succeeded. The ones that 
were caught received a terrible flogging 
of twenty-five blows with a leather whip 
every week for three weeks. The pris- 
oner was stripped naked, had to lie on 
a board and count every stroke she 
received. Sometimes she was stupified 
and forgot to count, other times the 
great pain kept her from counting and 
then she would get two extra blows. 
After receiving these twenty-five blows, 
the blood poured from all parts of her 
body and the pain suffered in the 
second and third weeks, when these 
blows came on top of the wounds, can 
hardly be imagined. Fellow prisoners 
administered the beatings for an extra 
portion of bread. Many women died of 
these beatings, as the kidneys were often 
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damaged. Dr. Gertrude Luckner per- 
sonally knows of one case in block No. 
6 where a woman who had been nearly 
four years in the camp was suddenly 
called and given these blows, which 
caused her death. She was brought to 
the concentration camp because she 
had been the mistress of a Pole. 


When I entered the camp, I thought 
to myself that someday I must describe 
all these horrors in the block, for the 
whole world to know how these women 
have suffered. I feared there were still 
some people who didn’t believe this to 
be true. Therefore, without arousing 
suspicion, I went everywhere and 
looked at everything possible and lis- 
tened to what was happening. Had I 
been caught I would have been severely 
punished. But as I was a special prison- 
er, I could walk around the camp and 
therefore I saw and heard much, unde- 
tected. I purposely went to see a woman 
after her first beating. I'll never forget 
this scene and I didn’t have the courage 
or strength to see her after her second 
and third beatings. 

The Jewish women had the worst 
and dirtiest work to do, their block 
was the most unhealthy and dirty, with 
no electric light. They were treated like 
animals. 

On April 7, 1945, a week before I 
was sent away from Ravensbriick, thou- 
sands of big packages came from Cana- 
da to our camp. For the first time they 
were to be distributed among the Jew- 
ish women too. As there were so many 
Jewish women in the camp, the com- 
mander said a trustworthy person must 
be appointed to be a witness and to 
hand out these packages, for which 
each individual had to sign her name. 
I was the person selected. I began to 
give out these packages at 4 p.m. when 
there were a thousand hungry women 
in line. At 9 p.m. I was still handing 
out packages. I can’t describe what a 
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good feeling it was for me to be present 
at that scene. Some looked at me with 
such loving and grateful eyes as if they 
couldn’t believe what they saw. At 
times, I thought my heart would burst 
within me to see these women in such 
condition, ill, thin, dressed in rags, 
some like walking skeletons, some the 
shadows of beautiful women, some so 
weak that when I handed them the 


‘five-pound package, they fell to the 


ground. 


For the first time since I was in Ra- 
vensbriick I forgot myself, but thank 
God, 1 was not punished. In my block 
No. 2 there was a woman who also sat 
at my table. She wore the Jewish sign 
on her arm but she insisted that she 
was a Christian and that she had to 
wear this sign on account of her hus- 
band. She went from one office to an- 
other telling them that she was a Chris- 
tian and in this manner she got rid of 
the star. I also had the yellow stripe on 
top of my political sign, as my husband 
was a Jew. She once came to me saying, 
“Why do you wear this disgusting sign, 
go and get rid of it as I have done.” I 
answered her, “I’m wearing this yellow 
stripe because of my husband and as I 
have been married for thirty-eight years 
to such a good Jewish husband, I am 
proud to wear this sign.” This argu- 
ment was finished and nobody would 
have mentioned it again, but how great 
was my surprise when, as I was distrib- 
uting the packages I saw this woman 
standing in line among the Jewish 
women. By my side stood the chief 
superintendent, Frau Binz, who had the 
reputation of being a beast (for which 
she has paid her penalty by being 
hanged). On my other side was the 
chief camp officer and before me was 
another woman prisoner from Vienna 
who had been appointed chief of the 
camp police. Nevertheless I forgot my- 
self when I saw this woman coming 
forward to get a package. 
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In a nervous voice, I shouted, “You 
impertinent woman. You say you are 
not Jewish, then what do you want 
here? If you say you are a Christian 
then why will you cheat one of these 
poor Jewish women by taking a package 
away from her?” The superintendent 
heard me and shouted, “What has hap- 
pened here?” I stood at attention at 
once and asked to be forgiven, but con- 
tinued, “Even if I am in a camp, I 
can’t bear to see this wrong.” ‘The su- 
perintendent was kind toward me and 
told me to explain what was the matter. 
I explained it all to her. The superin- 
tendent then said to me, ‘44,139, I’m 
glad you told me of this. I will attend 
to the matter.” I became fearful at once 
of what would happen. But the officer 
merely called the woman into her office, 
looked up her records and verified the 
fact of her being married to a Jew. She 
gave her one of the packages, but from 
then on the prisoner wore the yellow 
sign again. 


The political meetings 


There were political meetings inside 
Ravensbriick for the purpose of dis- 
seminating news of the war among the 
prisoners. They were held, of course, in 
great secrecy. Not everyone participated 
in them and those who made the ar- 
rangements were mostly the active anti- 
Nazis who had been imprisoned for 
their political activities. 

The first political meetings at Ra- 
vensbriick were organized in 1940. 
Three women of each nationality were 
chosen as leaders. They passed to each 


‘other whatever newspapers they could 


get hold of. They also managed to pro- 
cure maps and made copies of them. 
After reading the war news they marked 
the maps to show what was happening. 
On Sundays, meetings were held among 
the prisoners who were interested. In 
their own languages, the political lead- 
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ers told the women what was going on 
in the outside world. 

In our camp there was a broad street 
called “Main Street,” where on Sun- 
days we could go walking. Here we had 
to walk up and down, never stopping 
or forming groups. The leaders always 
took this opportunity when they had 
their leisure time to speak to the others, 
telling them the news that they had 
found out. The listeners as well as the 
leaders had to be very careful not to 
arouse suspicion and by never pausing 
in their walking up and down they 
gave an impression of innocent exer- 
cise. When one of these meetings was 
discovered, great punishment followed. 
Once, twenty-five of these political 
women were arrested and put in a dark 
cell for six weeks. Another time several 
women received a year’s sentence in the 
punishment block because they took 
part in a celebration of an anti-fascist 
incident. After the term of one year 
expired, each woman received twenty- 
five blows. Nevertheless, these women 
continued their political work with the 
greatest zeal. 

I was told that in 1940 there was a 
prisoner who was a medical doctor 
who worked in the “Riviera Hospital.” 
This wonderful woman, who was an 
ardent anti-fascist, had such skill and 
shrewdness that she gained the trust of 
the SS doctors so that she could often 
act independently. She secretly helped 
sick women who were not allowed to 
be treated and cured many of them. 

The political prisoners showed great 
daring and courage. For instance, the. 
list of those who were condemned to 
the gas chamber occasionally was des- 
troyed. Many prisoners don’t know to 
this day that they had been sentenced 
to death and can thank their political 
leaders for saving their lives. These 
political prisoners also risked their own 
lives by falsifying the food allowances. 
They cancelled out names of sick pris- 
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oners from the work lists. When pris- 
oners were being moved to other camps 
or to the execution places, these poli- 
tical prisoners hid many of them—some 
were even hidden among the corpses, 
which lay in a cellar awaiting crema- 
tion. On these occasions, when in the 
roll call one or more persons were miss- 
ing, the whole camp of 50,000 to 75,000 
prisoners was punished and we all had 
to stand outside at attention for four 
to five hours in all kinds of weather. 


The rabbit block 


The most horrifying crimes at Ra- 
vensbriick were committed in the “rab- 
bit block.” This was the barrack for 
the women who were used for experi- 
mental operations—like laboratory rab- 
bits. The Nazis selected the most beau- 
tiful and healthy of the young Polish 
girls and sent them to the hospital for 
vivisection. They were given every kind 
of injection to subject them to the vari- 
ous diseases. Some had muscles cut 
away or bones amputated. A certain 
Professor Gebhart was often mentioned 
as the “outstanding” surgeon at these 
diabolical operations. A hospital for 
wounded Nazi soldiers in Hohenlichen, 
near Ravensbriick, was kept in fresh 
supply of any vital parts of the anatomy 
that could possibly be transplanted. 


‘The gas chamber 


It was Himmler who ordered a gas 
chamber to be built at Ravensbriick— 
for greater efficiency of extermination. 
‘The gas room resembled a bathroom 
and its door was labeled “Bathroom.” 
‘The victims were told to undress, were 
‘given a piece of soap and a towel and 
were led into the “showers.” Instead of 
water, the gas was turned on. 

Toward the end of the war, when the 
Nazis were murdering an incredible 
number of people, in their hurry they 
often took bodies out of the gas cham- 
ber that were not completely dead. 
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The dead and half-dead alike were 
thrown into lorries and carted off to 
the crematory. What wisdom, talent 
and fame became ashes here! 

My bed stood near a window in 
block No. 2. As I could sleep little, I 
watched the grim flaming smoke pour- 
ing out of the chimneys of the crema- 
tory. And oh, the terrible odor. We 
could force our eyes closed, but we 
could not keep the stench of death 
away from our nostrils. When we were 
awakened at 4 a.m., the first thing we 
saw was the flaming smoke, the first 
thing we were aware of was the smell. 
During Easter week in 1945, the crema- 
tory worked day and night: the fren- 
zied Nazis wanted to get rid of as much 
“evidence” as they could. Just before 
the Russians arrived at Ravensbriick in 
April, the gas chamber itself was totally 
destroyed. 

There was the “ice room” in Ravens- 
briick, where for some minor offense 
one had to stand barefoot for hours on 
the ice. As a more severe punishment 
prisoners were stripped of their clothes 
and thrown into the ice room. 


Preparation for evacuation 


One afternoon we received the order 
that the whole camp was to turn out 
for an inspection. We couldn’t under- 
stand what this meant, as we had al- 
ready stood four hours for roll call that 
morning. This was about the 2nd or 
3rd of April. Then a second order came 
that all prisoners must be barefoot. 
There was great excitement immedi- 
ately. Each had a different opinion and 
there were agitated arguments as more 
than 75,000 of us went out to stand 
barefoot. We then heard that many 
doctors had come from Berlin to ex- 
amine the prisoners to see who were 
sick, weak, or unable to walk. As the 
Allies were approaching and the Nazis 
had to be ready to move quickly, only 
those prisoners who were strong and 
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could walk would be selected for the 
march; those who wouldn’t be able to 
walk forty kilometers a day would be 
shot on the road. One by one we had 
to walk in a line before the watching 
doctors. 

By this time I was looking very poor- 
ly, thin and pale. Besides, I was sixty- 
four years old. I was put aside with 
many others for the gas chamber. I 
can’t describe my feelings at this mo- 
ment. All from my block bowed their 
heads. I knew I was condemned to die, 
and I didn’t care anymore for myself, 
being so disheartened. But when I 
thought of my dear ones, especially my 
baby grandchild, then I did want to 
live. My feeling at the first moment 
was as if I were going to choke. Of 
course I couldn’t say anything, but 
when we were dismissed and entered 
our respective blocks, I got a crying 
spell, my nerves broke down and I be- 
gan to scream like a little child. “I 
don’t want to go through the crematory 
chimney.” 

The commander of our block went 
at once to speak with the commander 
of the camp for me, reminding him who 
I was. Because I was the sister of La- 
Guardia, I was saved, but the others of 
my comrades were killed. The camp 
personnel director told me afterward 
that I was kept from the gas chamber 
because they were fearful that some 
harm would come to the Germans in 
New York in reprisal. 


The fate of Yolanda and Richard 


During all the time that I was held 
prisoner at Ravensbriick, I didn’t know 
what fate had befallen the other mem- 
bers of my family. I thought of each 
of them every night, praying that they 
were safe and unharmed. What irony 
that during those anxious nights my 
daughter and her baby were only one 
block away from me—right in Ravens- 
briick! 
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In August, 1944, two months after 
my husband and I were arrested, the 
SS returned to our home in Pest and 
arrested my daughter Yolanda Denes, 
her husband, and their five-months-old 
son, Richard. We didn’t hear of my son- 
in-law until after the end of the war 
when a rumor reached us that he had 
perished somewhere near Munich of 
starvation. 

Yolanda and little Richard were 
shipped to Ravensbriick. She had been 
told that I had requested that she be 
brought to me. She was put into solitary 
confinement with her child in a cell 
that was on the other side of block 
No. 1. Of course, she never saw or spoke 
to the other prisoners. Sometimes at 
night she was allowed to take a walk 
with a guard within the grounds to air 
the child. But she was told nothing of 
my whereabouts, and knew nothing 
that went on outside her cell walls. She 
had nothing to do but to concern her- 
self with the child whose strength was 
weakening from the poor diet. 


I was given a hint of this late in the 
spring of 1945 by another prisoner who 
worked in the personnel office. This 
young lady told me that she had seen 
a record of a Hungarian woman and 
her small son being kept incommuni- 
cado in the camp and that from the 
description she thought it was my 
daughter. Of course, I simply did not 
want to believe that Yolanda was in 
this dreadful place until I was forced 
to do so by proof. 

I saw the proof shortly after the 
Canadian Red Cross packages were dis- 
tributed to the Jewish prisoners. It was 
on the day that we learned of President 
Roosevelt’s death. Our hearts were 
heavy at the news—a real friend had 
died. The young lady who had given 
me the hint that Yolanda was there, 
came to see me in great excitement. 

“Auntie,” she said to me, “I have 
something to show you, but if you 
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talk about it to anyone, I'll be thrown 
into the punishment block.” 

“Of course I promise to keep secret 
anything you tell me,” I assured her. 

“Here is the receipt for the Canadian 
package signed by your daughter, Yo- 
landa Denes,” and she showed me the 
paper signed by my daughter’s hand. I 
screamed and fainted. Fortunately for 
us both, only one other prisoner was in 
the barrack at the time. That night I 
could not sleep at all, this new knowl- 
edge kept eating at my heart. 

This torture didn’t continue for long, 
thank God, as a few days later the com- 
mander sent for me and asked me some 
puzzling questions. “I am searching in 
the camp for a certain Mrs. LaGuardia. 
Do you know her?” 


I replied, “If you are searching for 
Mrs. LaGuardia, you won’t find her 
here. But I think, Commander, you are 
perhaps seeking for a certain Mrs. 
Gluck, born LaGuardia. If that is the 
case, here I am,” and I looked him 
straight in the eyes. 

“Oh, is that so? Well, let me ask 
another question. Do you know among 
your Hungarian comrades a certain 
Mrs. Yolanda Denes?” 

“Yes,” I replied. “Yolanda Denes is 
my daughter.” But now came the mo- 
ment that I had to play a part in an act 
and be as sly as they were and lie to 
them in order not to compromise the 
prisoner who had told me of my daugh- 
ter. So I continued, “My daughter is 
not among the prisoners here, I hope.” 

“Where is she then?” 

“I really don’t know where she is 
now. I left her on the 7th of June, 1944, 
in Budapest in my home and I do hope 
she’s still there.” 

He then changed the subject. “Are 
you ill? You look very feeble. What 
complaints do you have about the 
food?” I knew that this was a trick 
often used by them to get prisoners to 
complain about something and after- 
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wards punish them for speaking against 
the camp. 

So I replied: “Commander, in the 
name of thousands of the prisoners I 
can tell you they are all very hungry, 
especially those who are working twelve 
hours a day, but I do not complain on 
account of food. ‘This, Commander, you 
will never hear from me, but if you'll 
permit me to speak, I could and would 
complain of something else.” 

He became excited and very anxious 
and said, “Speak.’’ Gathering all my 
courage I said, “I complain that a 
woman who has been happily married 
thirty-six years should be suddenly 
snatched away from her husband and 
that for one year she hears nothing of 
him, doesn’t even know where he is. I 
demand to know my husband’s where- 
abouts and that you allow me to write 
to him.” I saw that he was a little em- 
barrassed and if he spoke the truth I 
really don’t know, but he replied, 
“Your husband is still in Mauthausen 
and I'll give him a permit to write to 
you.” 

Then he dismissed me and immedi- 
ately had my daughter called into his 
office and went through the same rou- 
tine with her, asking, “Do you know a 
certain Mrs. Gluck?” My daughter an- 
swered, “That is my mother who I am 
waiting nine months to see. I was told 
that I was brought here because my 
mother asked for me.” “Well,” he an- 
swered, “‘you’ll see your mother soon.” 

On the afternoon of April 14, 1944, 
he brought us together. When my 
daughter saw me, she took a few steps 
backwards. Afterward she told me she 
was frightened at my appearance. I 
looked so ill and had lost forty-four 
pounds. She told me afterward, “Moth- 
er, you resembled a corpse.” When I 
saw my daughter, I exclaimed, “Yolly” 
and wanted to run to her but at once I 
remembered that I was a prisoner and 
stood at attention before the com- 
mander. 
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“Embrace your daughter,” he said. 
“You are free and now can stay to- 
gether.” I couldn’t believe this happi- 
ness and asked him if we would be with 
the International Red Cross. “No,” he 
replied, “you are both going to Berlin 
tomorrow, escorted by a superintend- 
ent.” 

I was thunderstruck, and a great fear 
came over me. Berlin—that word made 
me tremble. What would they do with 
us there? He saw what my thoughts 
were and said, “Don’t fear, you are not 
going to stay in Germany. Where you 
both will go, I don’t know. You are 
hostages and will be exchanged for 
some other prisoners.” 

Thus it happened that on April 15, 
1945, at half past three in the morning, 
in pitch darkness, we were taken from 
Ravensbriick. 

I saw little Richard, my grandson, 
in my daughter’s arms for the first time 
in ten months. He was now fourteen 
months old. His head was wobbly and 
he couldn’t sit up. He had no teeth and 
couldn’t grasp anything in his hands. 
Little Richie was limp like a rag doll 
or a two-month-old baby. My first 
thought was, “Where am I going to 
bury this baby? He won't live.” 

There was a large double door 
through which we had to go to the 
outside world. It was an everyday occa- 
sion that a prisoner was told she was 
free and taken with a full heart out of 
that door, when unexpectedly from be- 
hind, as she was walking toward free- 
dom, there was a blast and she was shot 
down. So one can imagine our feelings. 
I looked around suspiciously but we 
were allowed to walk out of this gate 
of hell. 


E TRAVELLED BY TRAIN in a S€C- 
ond-class compartment to Ber- 
lin. The superintendent brought us to 


the notorious prison of the Gestapo in 
Prince Albert Strasse. Here the three 
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of us were put into a cold room in a 
basement in solitary confinement. If 
we hadn’t had the packages which we 
had received in Ravensbriick from 
Canada, we would have been without 
food. Every night there were air raids. 
On our first night in Berlin we were 
notified that when we heard the alarms 
we should go down to the shelter. Not 
knowing where it was we followed 
some people down the stairs. When I 
entered I stood astonished; it was like 
entering a drawing room, it was so 
beautifully furnished. We were going 
to take our places when an SS officer 
came and said, “Oh no, this is not 
where you are staying. You are pris- 
oners, come along,” and they brought 
us into a room which was damp and 
full of water, gas pipes and electricity 
installations. There was only place for 
one chair. I was terribly frightened to 
be there, as it would be more danger- 
ous than usual if a bomb struck it. I 
begged them to let us stay in our room 
as in my opinion it was much safer. 
Outside, in front of their luxurious 
dugout was a sort of a hall where all 
the dogs were tied. I told the officer 
that I should feel much safer if they 
would let us stay where these dogs 
were, but he refused. We were kept in 
this room with the pipes every night. 
Once a bomb struck in the vicinity and 
some of the wall fell down. We were 
so frightened that we ran out, but they 
sent us back in again. 


One evening I was sitting on the 
chair with Richard in my arms, my 
daughter standing nearby. Two SS of- 
ficers came in out of curiosity, looked 
at my little grandson and said to him: 
“Are you going to be a diplomat like 
your great uncle?” I looked at them 
without speaking a word. 

We had been confined five days in 
that damp cold room in the basement, 
with only one small narrow cot where 
the three of us had to sleep. We had 
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nothing warm to eat or drink and 
cleanliness for the baby was impossible. 
If my daughter or I had to go to the 
bathroom, we had to have a guard 
with us. I asked to speak to some officer. 
When he came I said, ‘Please explain 
this treatment to us. The commander 
in Ravensbriick said we were free. Do 
you call this freedom? My daughter has 
kept her baby alive nine months in a 
cell. Now I’m not going to have this 
child get ill here. We can’t even wash 
it properly.” “Don’t worry,” he said, 
“in two hours you will not be here.” 
We were again anxious as to what was 
going to happen to us and where our 
next stop would be. And again a sur- 
prise awaited us. They brought us to 
another prison in Kaiserdam, in 
Charlottenburg. 

I didn’t care anymore what they did 
with us, but I did thank God that we 
were out of the Gestapo’s prison. The 
Germans wrote an article about this 
prison on November 15, 1945. They 
called it, ““The House of Terror,” and 
on this date four graves were opened in 
the cellar where 300 corpses lay thrown 
one on top of another. Soldiers, pris- 
oners,’ civilians, all were shot. It seems 
that at the last minute before the Rus- 
sians entered Berlin all the people 
found in this prison were shot. Not 
only were the prisoners shot but also 
the Nazi guards and SS officers. They 
killed them all so that the walls of the 
prison would be silent forever. The 
prison had served as a redistribution 
center for prisoners who were sent to 
Maidanek, Belsen, Mauthausen, Ausch- 
witz and Dachau. Here was the first 
station of their tortures. The cells for 
the prisoners were eight steps long, 
three steps wide and into each were 
crammed fifteen to twenty prisoners. 


E WERE TOLD at the Kaiserdam 
prison that we would be kept 
only a few days as we were to be ex- 
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changed for some other important 
prisoners. The few days passed—and the 
Russians burst into Berlin. The Nazis 
fought back fiercely and even a few 
days before the end Hitler spoke of a 
Nazi victory, when he as well as all the 
Germans knew the end was coming 
soon. We spent night and day in the 
prison’s air-raid shelter. 

A couple of days passed with terri- 
fying nights of excitement. When every- 
thing became hopeless for the Nazis 
and they were trying to save their lives, 
they finally threw open the prison doors 
and we were all free. May God forgive 
me, but at that tremendous moment I 
would rather have remained within the 
prison walls than get our freedom in 
such a manner. I begged the various 
overseers to give me an address of the 
Red Cross or of some charitable soci- 
ety, as we had never been in Berlin and 
didn’t know anyone, had no money, no 
credentials (the Gestapo had taken all 
away from us). Fortunately we knew 
the language, which was all we pos- 
sessed, but these people remained cruel 
until the last minute and refused to 
give us any information or to help us 
in any way. They told us that we 
should be happy that we were free. 

I must confess that, ironically, this 
was the worst moment of my imprison- 
ment—we were free and we did not 
know where to go. Bombs were falling 
above our heads, the noise of combat 
thundered around us, houses. were 
burning. I pulled myself together and 
told my daughter to take up our bags 
and stand outside the prison doors and 
wait. “Where are you going?” she 
asked, terrified. I took little Richard in 
my arms and said, “I’m going where 
God will lead me,” and began to run 
through the streets, wherever the road 
was clear. 

In this excited and frightened state 
I arrived at the Charlottenburg Rail- 
way Station, where the bombs were 
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coming down heavily. Here, from 
feebleness, fright and exhaustion, I 
nearly fainted with the fourteen- 
months-old baby in my arms. A police- 
man saw us and came to our aid and 
led me to a public air-raid shelter. | 
thanked him and asked him, as he was 
so good, to help me further, to go get 
my daughter, as I didn’t know the way 
and couldn’t leave my grandson alone. 
I explained to him where she was. 


The policeman went to get Yolanda, 
but on the way back he began to ques- 
tion her, asking why she was in prison. 
My daughter didn’t want to mention 
her uncle’s name, knowing that it 
might anger the policeman, and so she 
said that her husband was a Jew. This 
was enough. The policeman became 
wild, dropped the bags and was going 
to leave my daughter all alone in the 
middle of an unfamiliar street. My poor 
child became greatly frightened, as the 
bombs were dropping constantly and 
she didn’t know where we were. She 
implored him to have pity and at least 
to tell her or show her where her child 
and mother were. He finally agreed to 
do so and brought her to us, but on the 
way he screamed to everyone that he 
had committed a terrible crime. He, a 
German policeman, had helped a 
woman who was married to a Jew! 


When we were reunited again in the 
air-raid shelter, we remained there 
eleven days and nights in darkness, al- 
most without food. If it hadn’t been 
for the goodhearted people who now 
and then gave us a piece of bread or a 
bit of black coffee or soup, we would 
have starved. In our weakened condi- 
tion, we had to sit eleven days and 
nights on a hard bench. Some one 
brought us an old baby carriage for 
Richard to lie in. How thankful we 
were for this. The awful fighting con- 
tinued outside. Cannon were blasting 
on the streets, bombers whined over our 
heads. The house next to the shelter 
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was hit by a bomb. The windows of the 
shelter were all broken. Every moment 
we thought we would be struck by a 
bomb and buried in that cellar, for we 
were just opposite the railway station 
where the great attacks were taking 
place. 


N May 1, the Russians conquered 
O Berlin. White flags were hoisted 
up, but we who were in the shelter did 
not dare to go out. When evening 
came, many Russian soldiers, shooting 
pistols into the air, forced their way 
into the dugout, frightening the people 
with their shouting and shooting. They 
demanded watches and jewelry from 
everyone. My daughter said, “What are 
we going to do mother? I’m scared.” I 
told her to be quiet, to take her baby 
in her arms and not to worry, that 
when they came to us, I would think of 
something. Of course, I was very fright- 
ened myself but we had no watches or 
jewelry of any kind, for the Gestapo 
had already robbed us. 

When our turn came and they stood 
before us, I looked quietly at them and 
spoke calmly in German, explaining 
that we had been in a concentration 
camp and that the Gestapo had taken 
everything we had from us. They re- 
mained standing before us, hesitating 
what they would do, as if they won- 
dered if I spoke the truth. Obeying an 
impulse, I said, “Please leave us alone. 
We are Americans.” I did not know 
how they would take these words and 
a great silence fell in the cellar. Every- 
body waited to see how the Russians 
would take this news and what would 
happen. It was an exciting moment but 
a beautiful one, for all the occupants 
of the shelter were stupefied when they 
saw the whole lot of the Russians stand 
at attention and give us a military 
salute. They said in broken German, 
“America and Russia are friends,” and 
walked away without disturbing any- 
one else. 
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I don’t wish to exaggerate, but I am 
quite sure that my words saved all the 
people in our cellar, especially the 
women and girls, as in all the other 
shelters the pilfering was simply ter- 
rible and the Russian soldiers were vio- 
lating girls and women of all ages. 

This didn’t happen in our shelter. 
Mothers who were hiding their daugh- 
ters in our shelter came to thank me. 


On May 2, 1945, we came out of the 
shelter in an indescribable condition. 
I feared that my little grandson might 
become blind from the long darkness. 
He couldn’t look at the light, his eyes 
were so weak and full of water. My 
daughter looked at me and asked, 
“Mother, are you ill? You look so dread- 
ful.” I really believe that the baby and 
I wouldn’t have lived much longer in 
that terrible dugout. My daughter also 
looked so weak and tired and yellow. 
Her hands were all sores, having had 
to do all the baby’s washing without 
soap in cold water every day. 


E RECEIVED TANGIBLE EVIDENCE Of 
my brother Fiorello’s concern 
about us when Mr. Carroll, at that time 
head, of the American Red Cross in 
Paris, flew to Berlin to see me, bringing 
me some money and food. He arranged 
for the Red Cross in Berlin to keep us 
supplied with condensed milk, por- 
ridge, chocolate and fruit, which they 
did for two months. Little Richard 
gained weight and the roses started to 
come back to his cheeks. His soft little 
arms and legs started to get harder and 
to develop muscle. 

Yolanda and I kept anxiously asking 
everyone for some news of our respec- 
tive husbands. We had no idea whether 
either one was alive. The Germans in 
the British sector of Berlin arranged 
for me to make a short speech on their 
radio, to ask if anyone listening in had 
any knowledge of my husband’s where- 
abouts. As the name Gluck is so com- 
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mon, I received many letters but they 
were all about the wrong Hermann 
Gluck. 

The bad news about my husband 
came to me in April, 1946. Our Ger- 
man landlady saw a newspaper article 
about a Doctor Podlaha, a professor 
of medicine in Czechoslovakia who had 
also been a prisoner at Mauthausen. 
He testified at a postwar trial that he 
had witnessed the death of a Mr. Gluck 
who was the brother-in-law of Mayor 
LaGuardia. It seems that my husband 
developed some sort of abscess that re- 
quired an operation which Dr. Podlaha 
performed successfully. However, be- 
fore he had recovered from the opera- 
tion, my husband and all other Jewish 
patients were moved into the ward for 
contagious diseases. He became infected 
with one of the diseases and died. 

In reply to a letter I wrote beseeching 
all the information he could give me, 
Dr. Podlaha wrote, “I am sorry to write 
you, Mrs. Gluck, that your husband 
was indeed a victim of the Nazis. And 
it was upon the order of that beast of 
a camp commander, Ziereis, that he had 
to die.” 

Concerning my daughter’s husband, 
we finally had word that he died in a 
concentration camp near Munich—from 
starvation. 

With the news of our husbands’ 
deaths, half of our hopes died. We 
would never again live as we had lived 
in Budapest, never again would we 
feel the security of being with the heads 
of our families. Survival would always 
be up to us alone—with help from no 
one, unless we humbled ourselves to 
ask for it. 

I must say that there were kind 
people, all along the way, who helped 
us without our asking for it. Among 
them were Captain Joseph Shubow, the 
Jewish Chaplain of the U.S. Army in 
Berlin, Captain Katherine Craven of 
the Army network, and Miss Emily 
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Mikszto of the W.A.C., who brought us 
food, sweets, cheer and much needed 
advice. 

Chaplain Shubow worked day and 
night helping the Jews who were for- 
tunate enough to be liberated alive 
from the concentration camps. In many 
ways he helped to rekindle the spark of 
humanity that was almost beaten out 
of so many of the former prisoners’ 
souls. 


Every Wednesday evening he held a 
social for the DPs and the Jewish 
people in Berlin. On Friday evenings 
he held a ritual service. Some of us who 
had come out from the camps thought 
we wouldn’t know how to live any- 
more—how to act like civilized people, 
but the Chaplain went among us, saw 
and understood. 


After the Saturday evening service 
every week he organized concerts. How 
that music soothed us and reminded us 
of how wonderful life used to be! And 
then he served sandwiches and coffee to 
his guests, who will long remember the 
awful pangs of constant hunger. Can 
you know what this small gesture of 
kindness meant? 

Chaplain Shubow received many 
food and clothing packages from in- 
dividuals and organizations in the U.S. 
He distributed them generously and 
fairly among all. There were Jews in 
Berlin who escaped the camps by living 
“illegally”—hidden by Christian fam- 
ilies. To these Christian families, who 
were in need, Chaplain Shubow also 
gave assistance. Today he is the rabbi 
at Brookline, Massachusetts. That city 
must be happy to have such a good 
rabbi. God bless him and his family. 


N THE SPRING of 1946 I received a let- 
| ter from Fiorello, explaining that as 
head of UNRRA he preferred not to 
help his own flesh and blood first 
among the DPs, that we would have to 
take our turn or, better still, he de- 
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cided to get us transported to Denmark, 
from there to travel as private pas- 
sengers to New York. ‘The arrangements 
such as visas, permits, etc., took a great 
deal of time, naturally, and we were 
neither happy nor very comfortable in 
Berlin. 

That summer he wrote that he would 
make an UNRRA survey throughout 
Europe personally and that he would 
see us in Denmark. Of course we were 
overjoyed. 

Fiorello arranged for us to be moved 
to Copenhagen, Denmark, to wait there 
for three months for all our visas to be 
put into order and then to embark 
for the U.S. 

There were many interviews and 
long waits in the U.S. Consul’s office 
and in the British authorities’ office in 
Berlin before I obtained my American 
passport and military permits to travel 
for Yolanda and Richard. I had, of 
course, lost my American citizenship 
in 1908 when I married my Hungarian 
husband. His death—what a terrible 
price—restored my citizenship to me. 

We embarked on our journey to 
Denmark in lorries with many other 
displaced persons. These huge British 
trucks took us to Bremen. It was May, 
1946, and the healing countryside was 
beautiful for us to see after the ugliness 
of shattered Berlin. We spent a week at 
Bremen, waiting for further arrange- 
ments. Then we went to Hamburg by 
train. We were told we would be met 
by a representative from the American 
legation on the station platform at 
Hamburg. As we stood waiting for him, 
huddled together with our few belong- 
ings, the train pulled away from the 
station. As we looked up at it we were 
tremendously surprised and honored to 
see at al] the windows U.S. soldiers sa- 
luting us. In spite of our traveling so 
quietly, they had found out who we 
were. My eyes filled with tears. They 
were paying honor to my brother, 
Fiorello LaGuardia. 








This is an extract from the autobiography of Max Bron, the well- 
known writer (Streitbares Leben, published in Munich, by Kindler 
Verlag, 1960): Brod was an intimate of Franz Kafka, and his editor 
and biographer; he was also a friend of Franz Werfel. The present 
fragment of his autobiography deals with the contrast between Brod’s 
Zionism and Werfel’s Christianity. 


Max Brod-Franz Werfel— 
A Dialogue of Ideas 


By MAX BROD 


ITH THE POEM Werfel dedi- 

cated to me, and the many 

conversations it gave rise to, 
the reciprocal exhilaration of our 
friendship reached its highest pitch. 

Shortly afterwards, the first jolts and 
jars revealed themselves. A difference 
of opinion of immense weight, far more 
serious than the dispute over Verdi and 
Wagher, began making itself felt be- 
tween us. It was at a time when Werfel 
was leaning toward Christian views, 
while my own thought was making its 
way more and more decisively toward 
the Jewish community. 

In a later chapter I shall say some- 
thing about my Jewish development, in 
which my little novel, A Czech Servant- 
Girl, played a curious role. Now I shall 
sketch in lightly three points that fin- 
ally brought a decision to the lengthy 
period of my being torn in different 
directions. 

First of all, the wretched troupe of 
East European Jewish actors, which I 
had discovered not in a proper theatre, 
but in the little Café Savoy, and which 
nevertheless for the first time gave me 
an authentic idea of Jewish folk life, 
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frightening, repelling, and at the same 
time magically alluring, with a starlike 
luminosity, in a sense that Kafka’s en- 
thusiasm later deepened for both of us. 

Secondly, (this had happened before) 
Martin Buber’s lectures as well as the 
glowing apparition of the confessor 
Nathan Birnbaum, though the latter 
lacked the proper stalwartness. Buber, 
on the other hand, could be built upon, 
even if you disagreed with him on de- 
tails. Hans Kohn was correct in writ- 
ing later on in his book Martin Buber, 
Sein Werk und Seine Zeit (published 
in 1930 by Hegner): “Herzl’s Zionism 
and the yearning for a Jewish state de- 
rived their origin exclusively from the 
relation of Jews to their surroundings. 
Buber, in his speech on the Jews, put 
the question on a different basis: What 
is the meaning of our calling ourselves 
Jews? What does it mean in each in- 
dividual life, in the inward integrity 
and essence of every life, that we are 
Jews? Here Buber’s basic question ap- 
pears once again: What is the reality 
of Jewishness in each individual? What 
does it obligate us to, not in any ex- 
ternal compulsion, but in the need to 
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fulfill our own inner meaning, to be- 
come that which we are? As early as 
1904 Buber had expressed the percep- 
‘tion “that the real Jewish question is 
individual and internal, that is, it is 
the attitude of each individual Jew to 
the inherited particularity of existence 
he finds present within himself, to his 
inner Jewishness, and that alone is 
what established the nation.” 

Buber gave his “Three Speeches on 
the Jewish Question” in Prague in 1909, 
in the Bar Kochba student club, to 
which I belonged as guest and op- 
ponent. They appeared in book form 
in the same year as Werfel’s Weltfreund 
(1911). To understand it one would, 
to be sure, have already to have had 
some experience in Jewish and political 
life behind one. | arrived at this realiza- 
tion (and this is my “thirdly’”) via a 
picture in Hugo Bergmann’s room. 

It happened in the pretty suburb of 
Podbaba, before the gates of Prague, in 
the charming Sharka valley. My friend 
Bergmann was renting a villa there; 
he was spending the summer near his 
parents-in-law together with his young 
wife. I had often discussed philosophic 
questions with him—the contrast, which 
excited me, between Schopenhauer’s 
atheism and the completely rational 
theism of Brentano, who from his Flor- 
entine exile dominated the University 
of Prague. Hugo Bergmann was also a 
disciple of Brentano’s, or rather the 
disciple of a disciple—Professor Marty, 
a Swiss teaching in Prague was the in- 
termediate member. Marty was philos- 
ophy professor at our university, and 
with his all too obvious coarseness was 
the real reason I had not devoted my- 
self to philosophy completely. His dry, 
self-righteous and dogmatic character 
resulted in my failing, in my immatur- 
ity at the time, to recognize his un- 
questionably pre-eminent importance. 
I was put off by his letting his most 
insignificant assistant deal with ‘“Scho- 
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penhauer and Nietzsche”—the subject 
that to me was most vital of all—in a 
single optional course. 

At this visit of mine to Podbaba we 
were not quite alone discussing our 
problems, sitting on the balcony of the 
villa. During a pause in the conversa- 
tion the thought occurred to me to take 
a look at Bergmann’s quarters (he was 
later to become professor of philosophy 
at the Hebrew University, and among 
other things to publish a Hebrew edi- 
tion of Kant’s Critique of Pure Reason). 
On the wall I noticed the likeness of a 
man, somberly earnest, who was never- 
theless gazing down with a peremptory, 
indeed regal look—a king with an As- 
syrian full beard, a demigod in modern 
dress. 

“Who's that?” 

“Theodor Herzl.” 

“And who’s Theodor Herzl?” 

“The founder of Zionism.” 

“I've heard the word, but I don’t 
understand it.” 

For years I’d been seeing Bergmann 
and discussing the most basic philo- 
sophical problems with him, but he had 
not yet conducted me into the authentic 
sanctuary of his soul—Zionism. He was 
no propagandist. It was just this extra- 
ordinary reserve of his that won me. 

I borrowed some books of Jewish in- 
terest from him, including Herzl’s Old- 
New Land, which from a formal point 
of view was rather mediocre, but which 
expressed a lofty, revolutionary way of 
thinking, a new beginning of Jewish 
self-consciousness. Concentration, den- 
sity, a homeland as postulates—just like 
other normal, happier peoples. Actually 
no more than what was ordained by 
nature. This was soon joined by Buber’s 
exposition of the special religious char- 
acter of Judaism, which he called “re- 
alization” in contrast to purely intel- 
lectual, practical “orientation.” Soon 
afterward, with Bergmann’s help, I 
read the writings of Achad Ha’am, who 
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wanted to bring together in Palestine 
a Jewish elite and found not a political 
but a spiritual center, and was, ac- 
cordingly, Herzl’s adversary. New ques- 
tions overwhelmed me. What I had al- 
ready acquired was thrust in doubt. 
Pangs of theoretical insight slashed 
through all my nerves. But from then 
on, one thing remained certain forever: 
of the three peoples living in Prague— 
Germans, Czechs, Jews—it was the third 
I belonged to. From then on I knew this 
with all my faculties. On this point 
Herzl’s likeness and the ensuing con- 
versations had decisively enlightened 
me. 


O BE SURE, the matter was more com- 

plicated than I had suspected at 
first: there were some Jews who felt 
themselves to belong to the German 
people and were capable of adducing 
the weightiest arguments in favor of 
this, while others again, with very simi- 
lar demonstrations, defended the pro- 
position that they belonged to the 
Czech nation; finally there were Jews 
who considered themselves Jews plain 
and simple. These “Jewish Jews” were 
at first’ a small minority; a joke was 
current that if the ceiling collapsed in 
a certain café, all Prague Zionism would 
be done for. That was how small the 
number of the faithful was at first; it 
must have held true for a period that 
preceded my own time. I was a witness 
of how the Zionist movement grew and 
gradually built up one of its centers in 
Prague. The explanation of this note- 
worthy fact is doubtless that in Prague, 
the city where two languages, German 
and Czech, were spoken and two na- 
tionalities were engaged in an open 
contest, the problematical value of as- 
similating the singularity of the Jews 
to their surroundings made itself more 
easily felt than in a monolingual 
milieu. But there was a very peculiar 
and unusual factor at play: the fact 
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that young men of a unique purity of 
character and of the most intense 
spirituality came together as inspirers 
and chief organizers of the Zionist ten- 
dency; they were a group of luminous 
paragons the like of which I never en- 
countered at any other time except in 
precisely the Prague of those tempes- 
tuous years, full of expectation. The 
crystallizing medium was the student 
club, Bar Kochba. There emerged (I 
shall name a few, with no attempt at 
completeness) Hugo Bergmann; Viktor 
Kellner; Hans Kohn (now Professor in 
New York and a respected writer of 
sociological works); Robert Weltsch; 
the solitary, indeed hermit-like theore- 
tician Oskar Epstein, who wanted any- 
thing at all but a theory; Hugo and 
Leo Hermann; Siegmund Kaznelson; 
Viktor Mathias Freud, whose life and 
death (as well as the whole fermenting 
era) I attempted to portray, not with- 
out making use of some poetic license, 
in my novel Beinahe ein Vorzugs- 
schiiler. Still other examples of the same 
stamp appeared before my enthralled 
gaze, almost all of them at the same 
time. It was like a miracle. 

What did we want? What did I want 
within this circle? 

It was our conviction that the world 
and mankind were in a bad way, that 
everything was rushing toward collapse 
unless a wall could be erected in front 
of the nothingness, the black nothing- 
ness everyone was striving toward. Vari- 
ous names were heard for this wall of 
defense, this ultimate shield—new 
hearts, purer souls, a revival of faith, 
the end of the exploitation of one 
stratum of the population by another. 
There were many Socialists among us; 
others practiced atonement and moved 
in loneliness. But what united all of us 
was the conviction that our work had 
to be done through personal sacrifices 
and deeds, through the radical trans- 
formation of the life of every indi- 
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vidual. Not by leading articles, not by 
propaganda speeches, but by silent ef- 
fort, in the bosom of the people. That 
is, what was aimed at was first of all 
an ethicizing of the humiliated and 
defamed Jewish community, which be- 
cause of the Diaspora was also in fact 
largely spoiled, and hence also at a 
universal ethic through the salvation 
of all mankind by the genuine brother- 
hood that was to be founded between 
the alienated peoples. 


The Jewish state we were preparing 
“over there,” in Palestine, was to be 
founded on justice and the selfless love 
of each individual for every individual, 
and as a matter of course to bring our 
closest neighbors, the Arabs, friendship 
and help, salvation from their humiliat- 
ing material want. 


E WORLD’S ANSWER to this spotlessly 
; i and earnest program, which 
had nothing to do with the usual banal 
nationalism based on group-egoism, 
and to which the best of those among 
us (in Prague as elsewhere) were de- 
voting their most strenuous exertions, 
their heart’s blood, that answer was— 
two world wars and thoughtfully cal- 
culated preparations for the third and 
last, and the hatred of the Arabs to 
boot. 

We were not dreamy idealists—an ex- 
pression that means something like a 
woolly lamb or a jackass today, and 
though not so demonetized at that time 
was nevertheless regarded with some 
scepticism. We were realists, as remote 
as possible from all illusion. Kaznelson, 
in debates (as well as later on in a 
pamphlet Idee und Organisation, under 
the pseudonym of Albrecht Hellmann) 
referred to painful necessity: Every 
great idea requires for its realization 
(and according to Buber, after all, 
everything depended on “realization’”’) 
an organization—but an organization 
anchored too solidly in the earth pulled 
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the idea down and deformed and de- 
based the ideal. 

To see this danger, to advance against 
it with open eyes and counteract it, 
again and again to undertake in time 
the requisite corrections in the material 
organization, in the state—it was just 
this that constituted the great and dif- 
ficult task. 

In its calculations the Jewish State 
was to include everything that in an- 
other connection Werfel, in one of his 
ingenious formulae, called the “failure 
coefficients of the world’—it was to 
know about the danger of “realiza- 
tions” and nevertheless be a model 
State. 

For myself two things emerged from 
the revolutionary upheaval I under- 
went at the time. Though I had defined 
my relationship to Germanism as a 
cultural bond, having been brought up 
in German culture in the most intimate 
and definite way, from now on this no 
longer meant that I was entitled to 
hope for a fusion between myself and 
the German people. It was a painful 
farewell, which churned me up, parti- 
cularly after a discussion in the review 
Der Kunstwart brought me some 
clarity. There could be friendship for 
the German people, gratitude for the 
spiritual values created by the German 
genius, something I designated (much 
later) as “love from a distance”;—by 
this dialectical term, encompassing con- 
tradiction and fruitful tension, I meant 
that I loved Germanness, but at the 
same time was. aware of a certain re- 
moteness from it that forbade me, for 
instance, to criticize it with a sharp, 
uncurbed tongue in the manner of 
Tucholsky. My criticism had to be of 
a more reserved, more earnest kind. 
This difficult orientation of mine, which 
I clung to with all the consistency in 
my power, created a great deal of hos- 
tility for me, as a matter of fact from 
the German as well as from the Jewish 
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side (which I don’t wish to say anything 
more about here, although—or because 
—these enmities well-nigh suffocated 
me in certain periods of my work). I 
held to my conviction that the dis- 
tances and differences between peoples, 
if they could only be expressed quite 
clearly and openly on the surface of 
human relationships, would then es- 
tablish an all the more intimate human 
bond at their core, in the most fun- 
damental relations. It was just this new 
kind of dialectical interconnection that 
I called “love from a distance”; the 
final result to be hoped for was an 
alliance, which I called “national hu- 
manism,” that was to take in all men 
and not mask the differences between 
peoples but bridge them over in under- 
standing love. 


Here too the world gave its answer: 
what came about was “National Social- 
ism,” an orgy of hatred instead of the 
modestly reverent and loving national- 
ism of remoteness. 


ERE WAS ANOTHER result of the up- 

heaval I went through: I slowly 
matured into free will, into an active 
life, which I later described in my novel 
Tycho Brahe’s Weg zu Gott (not theo- 
retically, but through a concrete ex- 
ample). The overcoming of Schopen- 
hauer’s heaviness by Laforgue’s frolic- 
some mockery had been no more than 
an intermediate stage after all (which 
is not meant of course to cast a doubt 
of any kind on the enduring poetic 
values of Laforgue the lyric story-tel- 
ler). The “operatic attitude” as a welt- 
anschauung had been an emergency aid, 


a somewhat convulsive attempt at sal- 


vation, a fleeting cure for the youthful 
melancholy I had left behind. But it 
was no definitive way out. But now I 
knew of a task it devolved on me to 
help serve. And from that day to this 
I have really no longer had to change 
anything essential in my basic attitude. 
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I could remain quite convinced that it 
was the best service to humanity to 
work in all humility first of all for the 
perfecting of one’s own people without 
at the same time losing one’s own ego, 
or being indulgent toward the individ- 
ual to be perfected, and without wish- 
ing to harm others in the slightest. On 
the contrary: reverence for one’s own 
people is bound to arouse reverence for 
every foreign people; one exerts one- 
self—with varying success—to under- 
stand it. One begins to respect and love 
every ego, every stratum, every class and 
every community, insofar as they do not 
present themselves as rapacious ex- 
ploiters. 

I arrived (after many backslidings) 
at results that after a number of years 
I found most comprehensively and dis- 
tinctly expressed in Tolstoy’s Resur- 
rection, where he says: ‘What is ful- 
filled by our life, its whole work, its 
whole meaning, is incomprehensible to 
me, and cannot be comprehensible to 
me at all. And my madness, and the 
whole of my dissolute life that fol- 
lowed? To understand all that, to un- 
derstand the whole work of the Lord, 
is not in my power. But to do His will, 
as it is written in my conscience—that 
is in my power. That I know for a 
certainty. When I do His will I am 
tranquil beyond all doubt.” 

This is the same thing expressed by 
the Prophet Micha in the words: 
“Thou hast been told, Oh Man, what 
is good. And what doth thy God re- 
quire of thee but to practice justice, 
love grace, and humbly walk beside thy 
God?” 

To be sure, this is only a very general 
outline; it can only be alluded to in 
a general way. What individual meas- 
ures must be taken in any particular 
situation in order to forestall the op- 
pression of one people by another—and 
of one part of the people by another, 
in short to prevent all injustice—that 
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is a matter for the conscience in each 
individual case, and for the free exer- 
cise of the will. Freedom of human 
activity, in accordance with a con- 
science undisturbed by any falsifying 
voice—such freedom is the foundation 
of all humanistic culture. 

Hugo Bergmann and Oskar Epstein, 
my two new mentors, were very strict. 
Buber was somewhat more conciliatory, 
and allowed more openness. But both 
of them distinguished sharply between 
a merely formal nationalism that con- 
tented itself with propaganda and club 
life and basic nationalism that strove 
to create a new spiritual man, and that 
took in the entire being of the individ- 
ual, including his most private rela- 
tions, his sexual life, and his spiritual 
disposition. Anything that failed to en- 
compass the whole human being and 
his most real reality was rejected as 
“too cheap,” as phrase-making, as 
“paper.” 

I can’t say this philosophy made me 
happy. For that too much evil had to 
be set aside. Above all in my most in- 
timate milieu, among Jews. There was 
so much that ought to have been and 
had to be improved. And I myself was 
the most miserable seed, which needed 
improvement most urgently. Everything 
inside of me was ploughed all through 
again and turned upside down. Now, 
however, I had a goal, there was some- 
thing for me to do. Only rarely did I 
have the time to reflect on the general 
misfortune of existence; especially not 
in the first few years, since I was very 
taken up with my attempts to make 
individual changes in the surrounding 
world and with my activities in the 
community (for instance in questions 
of education and culture) to the extent 
of my extremely feeble forces. Every- 
thing was to be moved toward a single 
goal, toward an all-encompassing exist- 
ence that was novel in every respect. 
Lengthy and arduous meditation was 
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needed in order for me gradually to 
establish a certain equilibrium between 
altruistically active and contemplative 
tendencies. At first this seemed unat- 
tainable. In my initial enthusiasm I 
would have sacrificed myself most glad- 
ly for the fostering of good works, for 
works of neighborly love. This seemed 
absolutely urgent to me. My own life 
was a matter of indifference. It was the 
great cause that was to prosper. 
Goethe’s sage remark, “What are you 
doing to the world, it is already made,” 
at that time lay far outside my vision. 
Even today I accept it only with reserva- 
tions. 


COULD NOT impose myself on Werfel 

with any of these views of mine 
(which were more than mere opinions, 
they were actually compelling demands 
that forced themselves on me, ranging 
themselves alongside me without my 
volition, like gigantic ancestral images), 
with any of this cumbersome apparatus. 
At that time he had surrendered to 
totally different moods and concerns; 
this was really what led to the misun- 
derstandings between us and for many 
long years made them incurable. It 
seemed to him in the nature of things 
for everything on earth to take a wrong 
and luckless course. There was no sense 
raising a finger about it. To him that 
meant being petty and worshipping 
utilitarianism, even if it seemed to be 
done under the mask of altruism. His 
guiding idea was that a situation of 
constant suffering and _ ineluctable 
transgression (original sin) was natural 
to man—this in spite of the Weltfreund 
(ie. “friend to the world,” Trans.) 
who had shown himself to be another 
kind of comrade, ready and glad to 
help. It was only after the war, when 
I hadn’t seen him for a long time, that 
Werfel changed, probably under the 
soothing influence of Alma Mahler, 
and with courageous downrightness 
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came to grips “in court” with his feeble- 
ness and lack of core; at that time, to 
be sure, we stood closer to each other, 
but meanwhile his attitude had under- 
gone a dogmatically Christian transfor- 
mation and he was more inaccessible 
to me than ever. 

At that time I was leaning toward a 
conception for which there were many 
forms of expression, but that all boiled 
down to gathering together in a single 
country the Jewish people scattered to 
the winds (at least for the most part), 
giving the homeless the old homeland, 
an occupation and land, their source 
of spiritual sustenance, and thus heal- 
ing our people’s numerous shortcom- 
ings and infirmities, which because of 
our millenial uprootedness and remote- 
ness from nature had crept in among 
us and obscured the originally majestic 
character of the Jewish form of life and 
of Jewish poetry (see Herder’s study, 
Vom Geiste der hebréischen Poesie). 
Such a renaissance of Jewry would also 
bear fruit for the whole of mankind. 
A few years later Buber wrote a sharp 
polemic in his review Der Jude against 
the neo-Kantian Hermann Cohen, in 
which there was among other things a 
particularly apt elaboration of the basic 
conviction we all shared: “We want 
Palestine not ‘for the Jews:’ we want 
it for mankind, because we want it for 
the realization of Jewry. For Jewry to 
be realized, that is, for it to be able 
really to perform its service to man- 
kind, it must gather its strength to- 
gether in Palestine and make it fruitful. 
Mankind needs Jewry, but this shat- 
tered, tattered, rootless Jewry here can- 
not give it what it needs of it, but only 
one regenerated in its own country.” 

Thus it can be visualized what pain 
I was caused by the development of 
Werfel, who during the years between 
the appearance of the Weltfreund and 
the outbreak of war in 1914, more and 
more clearly took the point of view that 
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the world is ruined, hopelessly lost, that 
there was no sense in making attempts 
to salvage one more or less limited part 
of mankind, since the whole course of 
the world after all was running beyond 
salvation and sinking into nothingness. 
Salvation lay only in faith: de sola fide 
justificamur. By this time, after Werfel 
had overcome his “world-friendly” be- 
ginnings, he had no great opinion of 
“good works.” He was primarily a 
Protestant rather than a Catholic, with- 
out being aware of it—or rather more of 
an adherent of the implacable Augus- 
tine than of the broadminded, gentle 
Thomas Aquinas, whose statement 
that the realm of grace does not elimi- 
nate the realm of nature, does not 
destroy it but perfects it, 1 was not to 
learn to revere and love until much 
later (gratia naturam non tollit, sed 
perficit). In any case, Werfel leaned 
toward the Christian doctrines of the 
perniciousness of the world and the sal- 
vation of the isolated individual, who 
again could only be redeemed from his 
loneliness through faith. This was, so 
it seemed to me at the time, total 
despair, without the obligation of join- 
ing in the struggle against evil in the 
world (which according to Werfel was 
not to be overcome without it)—a 
theatrical aesthetic of hopelessness, far 
removed from deeds zestfully to be em- 
barked on for the general welfare. But 
all this, which went against my grain so 
markedly, was sung by Werfel in be- 
witching hymns that enchanted me 
again and again... 

[The] taking up of an ideological 
position against Werfel and expression- 
ism did not in the least diminish my 
objective admiration for his art and 
my personal affection for him. Since 
then I have often undergone similar 
personal divergences in the intellectual 
world that have lacerated my soul. 
There really must be something in me 
and in my destiny that continually 
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brings about constellations that divide 
me from my friends, leading us away 
from each other into opposite poles— 
constellations in which rupture and 
farewell have emerged in a way pain- 
fully similar to the case of Werfel. One’s 
inclination is to go on saying, Yes, Yes! 
But convictions divide. In some cases 
(as with Werfel) a rapprochement takes 
place again later on, or at least partial 
agreement or tolerance, as befits riper 
years. In other cases the relationship, 
so beautiful at first, passes over without 
my volition, indeed against my deepest 
desire, into a deadly chill. 


E HIGH POINT in my intellectual 
Ramen with Werfel was reached 
when I published an essay on “Our 
Writers and the Community,” in Bu- 
ber’s Der Jude (1916). Soon afterwards 
Werfel wrote his “Christian Mission” 
(Neue Rundschau 1917), and I answer- 
ed again in Der Jude, in one of the 
last numbers of the first year (‘Franz 
Werfel’s ‘Christian Mission’.”). 

But before this there were real de- 
bates, wholly personal, challenging and 
peremptory, during long walks by night 
across the Kleinseite to the Hradschin 
Castle. There was also some more light- 
minded skirmishing, which today seems 
quite childish to me. While one of the 
guiding propositions of Zionism was 
that Jewry, or at any rate a considerable 
portion of it, should concentrate in 
Palestine, in order to bring forth in the 
course of a number of generations the 
preliminaries of an indigenous culture 
and to renew the old idea of divine 
justice, there appeared in Werfel’s 
circle a little printed pamphlet de- 
manding that the Jews be scattered 
abroad throughout all the countries of 
the earth far more than before. There 
was supposed to be a certain degree of 
saturation, a percentage for the Jewish 
minority, beyond which the anti-Semit- 
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ism of the majority came into play. In 
order to prevent the emergence of anti- 
Semitism, accordingly, the percentage 
of the Jewish part of the population 
had to be depressed everywhere below 
a certain figure, which was to be cal- 
culated more exactly! The author of 
this project was the exceptionally clever 
Ernst Popper. These arguments were 
in such flagrant contradiction to all ob- 
served facts that today I can no longer 
even understand the zeal with which 
we fought against this new sociological 
analysis of our people. What had an 
embittering effect was doubtless the 
rationalistic cold-bloodedness that dis- 
regarded any ethical or cultural eleva- 
tion of the spiritual level, or the inter- 
nalization of Judaism, already half- 
prostrate and decadent, and took ac- 
count of nothing but the melancholy 
salvation of single individuals, through 
a kind of sleight-of-hand. 

We saw the root of the evil in the 
“dispersion among the nations,” but 
the others wished to heighten the dis- 
persion still further. 

I recall that a number of my argu- 
ments with Werfel assumed a needless 
sharpness, since he seemed to accept as 
a “task of the present” Popper’s sug- 
gestion that Jews become invisible, 
even if only by way of experiment. For 
the more distant future he envisaged 
for our people a transition to Christian- 
ity (like Pasternak nowadays in Dr. 
Zhivago) ... 

[But] I was soon on very good terms 
again with Werfel... To be sure, the 
old exuberance of friendship in my 
relations with him was never to be 
achieved again. The beginning of that 
had been something wholly unique, 
enchanted and enchanting. It never re- 
turned. Still, there were always pre- 
liminaries again, and upswings, and 
above all there remained my admira- 
tion for Werfel’s poetic genius. 








ELANCHOLY, I leaf through a port- 
folio with my recollections of 
Werfel. Some fifty letters, cards, teleg- 
rams. A great many army postcards and 
army addresses. “Heavy Field Howitzer 
Regiment 19, Army Station 94.” And 
other addresses from various inhospi- 
table areas during the First World 
War. Shattering complaints about the 
rancor of the epoch. Then a view of 
“Mahler House, Breitenstein on the 
Southern Railway.” “Dearest Max 
Brod, we're all sitting here together in 
this house and thinking of you with 
friendship. Most cordially.” Then sig- 
natures of Alma Mahler, my wife, and 
Paul Zsolnay too. Another letter from 
Breitenstein, in great detail, from the 
time of Werfel’s novel about Verdi, be- 
gins as follows: “I thank you heartily 
for your letter and the fine essay on 
Borchardt. You’re the only one today 
who takes the side of another poet and 
dares praise him. All the others are 
horribly arrogant. I have the feeling 
that as a rule writers (this is no exag- 
geration) are the worst people in exist- 
ence.” 

Now, that is a genuine Werfel exag- 
geration. I mention it only to show the 
degree of our agreement and non-agree- 
ment. Aside from that, Werfel had un- 
fortunately grown accustomed to Rein- 
hardt’s snobbish practical telegraph 
method. In a letter it’s quite impossible 
to be as shrill and primitively one-sided 
as in a telegram, so there would be 
some outbursts like, “Most heartfelt 
thanks your wonderful words deepest 
comprehension” and so on... A passage 
in a letter from 1923 (that is, a year 
before Kafka’s death) moves me deeply 
today: “What’s Kafka doing? How is 
his health? I think of him so often. I 
see him lying in bed in a terribly im- 
personal room... In such a sad and 
somber world one can only be ill or 
on a visit. Can nothing happen to rescue 
this rare human being? He will write 
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the most magnificent things, but they 
will be more and more remote from 
life and therefore sink out of sight. 
Dreams alone cannot nourish a man 
after he turns forty. No hungry artist 
can go hungry that long.” If Werfel 
himself, who was one of the sincerest 
early admirers of Kafka, could form a 
judgement in this really not wholly 
understanding manner, then perhaps it 
is understandable why in my Kafka edi- 
tions a few years later I was unable to 
note and justify in commentaries every 
little line I put in or changed for the 
sake of grammar. An edition like that 
would have frightened away readers, 
without gradually drawing them nearer 
and educating them. But after Kafka’s 
death I thought my initial task was 
making him known, not concealing him 
by the veil of a meticulously pedantic 
and at the same time fundamentally in- 
correct and groundless scholarly activ- 
ity. Fundamentally groundless—for in 
this case, since Kafka’s works were not 
complete but only casually flung forth 
(with whatever certainty born of 
genius), and were never corrected for 
printing, it was a question, in doubtful 
cases (for instance, in punctuation and 
in obvious Prague locutions) of giving 
them the form the limitlessly conscien- 
tious author would have given them 
himself if he had the time and inclina- 
tion for the correction of aberrations 
that were, after all, negligible. 


MONG OTHER THINGS Werfel wrote 
the following about his Verdi 
novel: “In any case this work cost me 
more anxiety, doubt and effort than all 
my previous ones put together. I often 
had to think of [your] Tycho Brahe, 
which unfortunately I don’t have here. 
It seemed to me that a section had 
slipped out of your novel into mine.” 
This is true insofar as Werfel’s basic 
motive (the rivalry between two im- 
portant men, who in a certain sphere 
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tower over all contemporaries) was in- 
fluenced by my Tycho Brahe. 


His last letter to me contains moving 
passages that genuinely speak from soul 
to soul. First of all there is again a 
lengthy theological onslaught, which 
begins with these words: ‘What pleas- 
ure your detailed letter gave me! I 
know and honor your view of Christ 
and the Church, opposed as it is to 
mine. I rejoice all the more over the 
truths that unite us. That my little 
chapter On Christianity and Israel 
dances on a tightrope, I know myself. 
I’m being attacked more about that by 
Jesuits and Dominicans than by Jews. 
But as love is only in heaven, and suf- 
fering on earth, so justice is only in 
hell.” 

After a detailed excursion on Jesus 
the letter becomes wholly personal. 
“Please don’t be angry at my having 
turned theologian. One should not. 
And | should, least of all. For I’m still, 
or perhaps permanently, ill, and every- 
thing is a terrible strain for me. I 
should very much like but will never 
be able to argue with you again in the 
city park, walking back and forth as 
in the past so unspeakably long ago. 
Prague? I have a heart murmur and 
live in constant threat of asthma and 
pulmonary obstructions. But now that 
I'm feeling better this year, with crimi- 
nal rashness and with a dilettantishly 
false sense of proportion I’ve begun a 
‘light’ book, which threatens to become 
the most difficult [to write] and a very 
heavy one to boot. It’s a phantasy set 
in the most remote future (100,000 
years from now) and partly humorous.” 
(Details follow about the Stern der 
Ungeborenen and also about the success 
and meaning of Jacobowsky and the 
Colonel.) “As far as Jacobowsky is con- 
cerned, the opposition to it surely lies 
in the misunderstanding that in my 
play the Jewish tragedy is presented 
‘unheroically.’ But that’s just what I 
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wanted. That’s why I made an average 
Jewish businessman the hero and not 
the offspring of some ‘underground.’ 
It was just this that made the play a 
hit everywhere. In New York it’s just 
begun its second year (more than 400 
performances) and is now going on 
tour all over the country. It’s also a 
tremendous hit in Sweden and Switzer- 
land. Please understand me—I’m only 
writing these idle facts so that you can 
tell the Habima people about them. 
But please don’t make any further ef- 
fort if the objections lie in the deeper 
layers of Jewish feeling. 

“I hope next time you'll write me 
about your personal life. Thanks to 
illness my own is taking place within 
rather narrow limits. At the moment 
I’m in Santa Barbara, a place eighty 
miles away from Los Angeles, very pret- 
ty, like the Riviera. My book is 
threatening to turn into 1000 pages, 
though with less right to that than 
yours. I’m afraid I’ve fallen into a 
monstrous mixture of philosophy and 
entertainment. 

“If you run into Martin Buber and 
Hugo Bergmann shake their hands for 
me most cordially. I also send hearty 
greetings to Felix Weltsch and Pollitzer, 
and to anyone else near you who doesn’t 
actually hate me. As for yourself, I 
embrace you with all the old loyalty 
of youth. Perhaps there is a God, so 
that we may still see each other again 
in this insane world after all. Do you 
intend staying in Tel Aviv? Or do you 
sometimes think Prague might still be 
a possibility? I can’t make any plans 
myself.” 


HILE WRITING this passage about 
\W the dying down of my aliena- 


tion from Werfel, I have been dipping 
into his works, and once again am over- 
whelmed by his greatness... How I 
should love to discover him once again! 
But that’s impossible, the movies hap- 
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pen to be full of his fame just now. 
But perhaps it’s possible—and necessary 
too—since this fame of his today is 
bound up with secondary things, with 
misunderstandings. It is precisely his 
most precious testament that happens 
to be little known: a volume of selected 
poems, 1908-1945, that was privately 
printed and published in 1946 
in the Pacific Press, by Alma Mahler, 
under the simple title Gedichte. The 
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introduction reads that, “in the last 
months of his life he selected those of 
his poems that seemed to him the most 
beautiful; he worked on this selection 
until the very last moment, polishing 
over and over, and composing new 
poems for this book which lay very 
close to his heart...” 


Translated from the German by JOEL 
CARMICHAEL 





Lucy Cake 
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Widely recognized as an authority on jazz and a critic of the cultural 


scene, NAT HENTOFF was last represented in Midstream with an essay 
on “The World of Paddy Chayefsky.” 


Modern Jazz—A Note 
from the Underground 


By NAT HENTOFF 


NTIL RECENTLY, surprisingly little 
of the writing on jazz concerned 
what the players were actually 

saying through their music. There was 
considerable discussion of Afro-Amer- 
ican roots and rather vague references 
to jazz as “protest,” but the emphasis 
was on the rapidly changing styles and 
the complex chains of influence on in- 
dividual players. It was as if the play- 
ers’ feelings and experiences off the 
stand were a subject apart from the 
music although in jazz, the player is 
the music. Who he is and what his 
emotions are at the moment of playing 
determine the content of each per- 
formance. 

For all that jazz has become a quasi- 
art music rather than accompaniment 
for dancing and parades, even the most 
experimental modernists approach their 
craft as a way of witnessing, of com- 
municating their most personal frustra- 
tions and hopes. As the late Sidney 
Bechet, one of the most passionate of 
the New Orleans-born jazzmen put it, 
jazz is “a way of telling, a way of re- 
membering something that has to be 
remembered ...You tell it to the 
music, and the music tells it to you.” 

One of the earliest elements in Negro 
music in America that led to jazz was 





the field holler which served as a code 
between workers, as a safe way to ex- 
coriate the straw bosses and slavehold- 
ers, and sometimes just as a means to 
let out raw hatred and yearning that 
could be expressed in no other form. 
The lyrics of many of the work songs 
also had double meanings, and at least 
in imagination, the “captain” was 
lashed by the singers as mercilessly as 
he often literally whipped them. Simi- 
larly, the first spirituals concentrated 
on Old Testament tales of the victories 
of the Jews over their oppressors and 
served thereby as a comfort and a goal 
to the slaves. After Emancipation, when 
itinerant blues singers, guitarists and 
pianists began to wander the South, 
their music often jaggedly reflected 
their existence as possible prey for any 
raging white man. “The blues,” said 
one old singer, “is revenge.” 

By the beginning of this century, jazz 
music itself—-a blending of ragtime, 
blues, multiple European influences 
and the long, deep accretion of Afro- 
American work songs, play tunes and 
religious music—began to be formed in 
the south, southwest and along the 
Atlantic seaboard. At first, there was 
little overt social comment in the music. 
The very possibility of a career as a 
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professional musician, careers impos- 
sible for most Negroes in other forms of 
music, helped make the music releas- 
ingly resilient and often joyful. The 
jazz life, for all the weary dullness of 
the incessant traveling and the unpre- 
dictability of employment, at least al- 
lowed the Negro player to avoid much 
of the demeaning contact with “The 
Man” that pullman porters, elevator 
operators, handymen and_ unskilled 
Negro laborers had to experience. In 
return for this relative self-respect, the 
jazzman did, however, have to function 
as an entertainer. Until well into the 
1940's, he realized that most of his 
listeners had no concern with what he 
was actually saying in his music. So 
long as the jazz was rhythmically strong 
and “happy,” it served well enough to 
make the drinks seem more powerful 
and the women more attractive. 


For the players, there were after-hour 
jam sessions in which they could per- 
fect their styles, trade ideas, and gener- 
ally consider themselves as increasingly 
expert craftsmen in what was almost a 
secret hierarchy of excellence. In the 
1930's, for example, jazzmen through- 
out the country knew that Coleman 
Hawkins was the “boss” tenor although 
only a few white record collectors and 
critics shared that knowledge in the 
world outside. Nor did the general 
Negro public much know or care about 
the fact that jazz was expanding in its 
range of technical skills and emotional 
expressiveness. To most middle class 
Negroes, jazz was not at all a preferred 
way to uplift the race. For them, it 
connoted the South, the past, the “hap- 
py feet” caricature of the Negro. The 
Negro press, so far as it reported with 
care on any cultural activity at all, was 
more impressed by a young Negro clas- 
sical composer or concert recitalist than 
by the remarkable writing achievements 
of Duke Ellington or the startling new 
concepts of jazz improvisation intro- 
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duced by Louis Armstrong and Lester 
Young. 


N A WAY, the “swing era” Negro jazz 
| player was a double man. He was 
part of show business, and yet he knew 
he was developing a unique way of 
playing that had come primarily from 
the Negro, was obviously making an 
impact abroad, and was capable of ex- 
pressing stronger emotions than the 
largely bland, white-dominated pop 
music that he often transmuted into his 
own idiom and into his own continuing 
musical autobiography. Twenty-five 
years later, the records of such Negro 
bands of the 1930’s as Count Basie, 
Duke Ellington, Chick Webb and 
Jimmie Lunceford still sound vivid and 
immediate. The recordings of the 
“sweet” white bands of the time are 
curiosities, somewhat like vintage valen- 
tines. Even the work of white swing 
bands—Benny Goodman, Artie Shaw, 
the Dorsey Brothers—which borrowed 
so heavily from the Negro orchestras is 
dated. In the Negro bands, there was 
a hunger for self-assertion, a drive to 
have the music make up at least in 
part for the segregated hotels, toilets 
and restaurants on the road. Certainly 
there were some white rebels whose own 
experiences and frustrations were close 
enough to that of the Negroes to in- 
fuse their playing with a biting ardor 
that has not faded as their recordings 
are heard now; but most of the major 
creators in jazz into the 1940’s remained 
Negro. 

The coming of modern jazz through 
Charlie Parker, Dizzy Gillespie, The- 
lonious Monk and others in the mid- 
1940’s not only radically altered the 
music but also permanently changed © 
the attitude toward the music and its 
audience of the newer players. Much | 
has been written about how jazz be- — 
came more complex rhythmically and | 
harmonically because young jazzmen | 
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MODERN JAZZ 


were impatient with the limitations of 
the older forms and were restless to 
try out new skills that required more 
stimulating challenges. Something deep- 
er was also happening. John Lewis, 
musical director of the Modern Jazz 
Quartet, said recently: “The modern 
jazz of the 1940's took place for many 
reasons, not all of them musical. Part 
of it was a reaction to an attitude— 
servility, Uncle Tomism and all that 
kind of thing. For the younger musi- 
cians this was the way to react against 
the attitude that Negroes were sup- 
posed to entertain people. The new 
attitude of these young Negroes was 
‘either you listen to me on the basis 
of what I actually do, or forget it’.” 
At first, the melody was no longer 
easy to follow; the beat too polyrhyth- 
mic to dance to by rote. Listeners had 
either to sit and pay full attention to 
the music, or to leave. There were no 
more funny hats, no more yielding to 
requests for currently popular hit 
tunes. For several years, the modernists 
scuffed to find an audience willing 
to listen on their terms. Bookers and 
club owners were at first apathetic 
and sometimes hostile, to the new 
jazz. Returning that hostility, many 
of the players, when they did work, 
at first turned their backs on the 
audiences, or stood in limp indifference 
to the customers, playing as if to them- 
selves. A number of modernists con- 
spicuously declined to acknowledge ap- 
plause or even to introduce the num- 
bers. The secret society was out in the 
open, and the musicians’ feeling was 
that now the listener had to pay dues 
and prove himself to get in. 
Gradually, a sizable public for the 
multiple directions of modern jazz 
came into being throughout the coun- 
try, and actually, throughout the 
world. Many of the young players, 
however, remained hostile and bitter. 
There was no longer any veiling in the 
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night’s music of the morning’s wounds 
from trying to find an apartment. By 
the mid-1950’s, a school of “hard bop” 
developed which some of the critics 
began to call among themselves the 
“Mau Mau.” One writer said of a 
record, “there’s a tenor that doesn’t 
belong in that session. He doesn’t hate 
enough.” 

Within jazz, a reverse prejudice, 
which had always been latent, became 
quite clear. Negroes had long felt that 
whites had stolen their music; made 
more money than the originators; and 
couldn’t, in any case, play as authentic- 
ally as Negroes. In the last decade, 
more and more young Negro musicians 
expressed this racism openly, and a 
good many white apprentices began to 
wish they had been born black. The 
most recent illustration of a bellicose 
pride by Negro jazzmen in what some 
of them consider to be a music they 
created and now own is the revival of 
“soul music.” This admixture of ele- 
ments of gospel music and earthy blues 
with modern jazz harmonies is, in many 
ways, a further challenge to the white 
jazzman. “You may be able to steal 
Charlie Parker’s licks,” is the message, 
“but you didn’t go to a Negro church 
when you were a kid, so you can’t even 
fake ‘soul jazz’.” In the process, young 
Negroes who once would have scorned 
gospel sounds as the product of the 
“old, Uncle Tom” Negro, have seized 
this proof of their legitimacy as jazzmen 
with the enthusiasm of a Reform Jew 
suddenly discovering Sholem Aleichem 
in translation. 


LTHOUGH REVERSE PREJUDICE is 

prejudice nonetheless and con- 
tributes to another kind of caricature 
of both Negro and white, the past fif- 
teen years of open anger among many 
—not all—Negro jazzmen has at least 
been a cathartic. The feelings of out- 
rage and hurt had to be released, and 
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it’s remarkable that they did not ex- 
plode in the music and in all other 
activities of the American Negro long 
before. But what now? 

In the (London) New Statesman re- 
cently, Francis Newton, that journal’s 
jazz critic, touched on several of the 
points summarized here. Newton, who 
teaches history under his non-sobriquet, 
Eric Hobsbawm, is one of the very 
few writers on jazz to have explored the 
socio-psychological backgrounds of the 
music, and his book, The Jazz Scene 
(The Monthly Review Press) is, I 
would think, the best single introduc- 
tion to the subject for readers of this 
magazine. But Hobsbawm is apparently 
too far away to fully realize how swift- 
ly the social attitudes—as well as the 
musical directions of jazz—change. 

In his New Statesman piece, “The 
Sound of Race,” Newton observed: 
“Jazz is not merely a kind of music, 
but a social phenomenon. More direct- 
ly than most arts it catches those slight 
currents in the atmosphere of a society 
—American, but especially American 
Negro society—which forecast larger 
and more tangible changes, much as 
low-flying swallows are said to forecast 
changes in the weather. One such 
change is at present clearly and dan- 
gerously discernible. It is the sharp de- 
terioration in race relations in the 
USA.” Newton cites as support of his 
argument, “the nationalist wave which 
has in the past few years engulfed much 
of avant-garde Negro jazz,” the soul 
music I’ve described; and “the deliber- 
ate Africanism of men like the brilliant 
drummers Max Roach and Art Blakey.” 
He also points out that after the war 
several modern jazzmen turned Moham- 
medan, and that those conversions pre- 
ceded the mass racist cult of Elijah 
Muhammad (‘The Messenger of Allah 
to the Lost-Found Nation of Islam in 
North America”) that finds its strength 
mostly among the urban Negro poor. 
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He thinks the separatism that Muham- 
mad signifies will grow among the 
majority of Negroes, and that jazz has 
presaged that split just as it was also 
one of the first open expressions of 
smouldering bitterness among Negroes. 
“The political pundits,” he concludes, 
“had better listen to jazz,” presumably 
to discover what Negroes in the mass 
will be thinking and perhaps doing in 
the next few years. 

Newton’s use of jazz as a divining 
rod is, however, oversimplified. As I’ve 
tried to indicate, there were intimations 
in jazz life from its beginnings of the 
Negroes’ impatience for full immediate 
equality, an impatience that has finally 
developed into a mass movement both 
in the sit-ins and in the Negro Muslim 
cadres. But these intimations were to 
be heard elsewhere, particularly among 
Negro intellectuals, before Louis Arm- 
strong left New Orleans. It is true that 
jazz was one of the first ways in which 
non-intellectuals could freely express 
their rage and determination, but there 
was also Marcus Garvey’s mass-based 
“Back to Africa” movement in the 
1920’s. My point is that jazz has not 
by any means been the only basing 
point for weather-predicting swallows 
although it has boiled with much more 
social content than many of its exegetes 
were willing or able to observe. 

As for the present, I think Newton 
reads the auguries in the jazz of 1960 
wrongly, just as he is mistaken in be- 
lieving the “sharp deterioration of race 
relations” will get worse. The fact that 
many more Negroes than ever before 
are demonstrating for equality is not, 
I think, a “deterioration” in race rela- 
tions. The sit-in movement and even 
the anti-integrationist, feverishly un- 
realistic Black Muslim crusade for 
“land of our own in America” have al- 
lowed feelings contained too long to 
burst free. It is only after Negroes are 
able to express all they feel, the ugly 
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as well as the redemptive emotions, that 
basic integration can take place. Sig- 
nificantly, although the followers of 
Mr. Muhammad now exceed 100,000, 
there are signs that the strength of the 
Black Muslims is slackening. The Mus- 
lims were once able to begin attracting 
Negro intellectuals, but fewer are now 
joining. The Negro press was once 
afraid enough of the movement—and 
respectful enough of its size—to give 
column space to Mr. Muhammad’s mo- 
notonously shrill condemnations of all 
whites. Now Muhammad’s column has 
been dropped from the two large week- 
lies-the New York Amsterdam News 
and the Pittsburgh Courier that previ- 
ously carried it. For Negro students, 
Mr. Muhammad never had much at- 
traction, and the work of Martin 
Luther King has practically eliminated 
Muhammad’s influence among the edu- 
cated Negro young. Nor do the urban 
poor seem as uncritical of Muhammad’s 
promises as they seemed to be two years 
ago and more. The prospect of Allah’s 
Messenger ever actually getting the 
government to give him a few states 
produces more jokes than converts. The 
way of the next decade in race rela- 
tions is not the way of Muhammad, and 
if jazz is where political pundits should 
look for signs of the future, it’s worth 
noting that no prominent jazzman is 
now.an adherent of Muhammad. There 
are few conversions in jazz to Muham- 
medanism, and what Moslems there are 
among Negro jazzmen belong to the 
home faith which does not exclude 
whites and which emphasizes the at- 
tainment of inner peace rather than 
the establishment of a Negro military 
base against the surrounding whites. 


IMILARLY, “SOUL JAZz” is also losing 
S adherents. The more adventurous 
and creative young Negro musicians 
rightly regard the prevailing popularity 
of the neo-gospel jazz performances as 
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increasingly commercial and musically 
repetitive. The pride of being a Negro 
does remain. Composer-leaders such as 
Charlie Mingus write scathing parodies 
such as Faubus Fables while Max 
Roach constructs a Freedom Now suite. 
But there is less and less of the tone 
of a “holy war” against all whites in 
their work. 

The reverse prejudice in jazz con- 
tinues to exist, but not as powerfully 
or pervasively. More white players are 
being accepted as at least potentially 
able to qualify as full-scale jazz players, 
and even the “soul music” combo of 
Cannonball Adderley has added a 
white, Jewish, British-born pianist. The 
majority of Negro small groups are 
not yet integrated, but more are in- 
cluding white musicians, and the trend 
is up. Having finally gotten most of 
their aggressive resentment into the 
open, more Negro jazz players are 
willing to loosen the hegemony they 
had declared on jazz. It'll be some 
years yet before all Negro jazzmen are 
willing to fully “forgive” white players 
for being white, but as residential and 
other forms of segregation inevitably 
lessen, the barriers within jazz will just 
as inevitably diminish. 

Newton quotes the editor of Down 
Beat, the leading jazz trade publication, 
as saying, “Tell me what jazz is today 
and I'll tell you what America will be 
in five years.” Aside from the excessive 
prophetic weight the editor places on 
jazz developments, he ignores the ob- 
verse of his dictum. Jazz also reflects 
the society. Tell me what America will 
be in five years, and I'll have a fairly 
accurate idea of what at least the social 
relationships will be in jazz. 

The music itself remains restless and 
breeds more experimenters than ever 
before. Most of the better young Negro 
musicians, including those in the “soul” 
legions, have become trained in music 
theory, and most of them are more con- 
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cerned in applying what they have 
learned to further broaden the jazz 
language than they are with con- 
tinuing to fight a race war. They will 
certainly continue to express their 
rising, insistent confidence as American 
Negroes in their music and in specific 
themes within jazz, but their major con- 
cern, after all, is in growing with the 
music. Miles Davis has attempted to 
blend flamenco elements with jazz. 
Dizzy Gillespie is intrigued by ways in 
which Hindu ragas can be incorporated 
into the music. John Lewis uses 
baroque forms in thoroughly jazz terms. 
There is a new “third stream” in which 
jazz writers are trying not to graft clas- 
sical devices onto jazz but to develop 
more extended jazz works from within 
the jazz traditions, fusing whatever out- 
side elements they choose into their 
own personal, jazz-based language. In 
short, what the jazz of the next decade 
will surely express is the arrival of the 
jazz musician at a stage of technical 
competence and imaginative confidence 
that will allow him to widen the ex- 
pressive possibilities of the music far 
beyond simple “soul” music or the 
limiting belligerency of “hard bop.” 
He has achieved confidence parti- 
cularly in himself as a Negro, having 
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allowed himself to go deeper into his 
feelings of hostility through his playing 
than any of his predecessors did and 
having also taken pride from what 
Negroes in the society as a whole have 
done to make clear even to Southern 
whites how much hatred all Negroes 
have felt. The young Negro jazzman 
hasn’t gotten out all his racist aggres- 
sions yet, but enough has been released 
so that more of the players are again 
able to express lyricism and even some 
laughter. The lusty, roaring humor, 
however, that used to be so endemic to 
jazz has not come back, but where is it 
in the society as a whole? 


In any case, jazz, like the Negro, is 
spreading out and will include all the 
experiences that the desegregated Negro 
in America will absorb. Whatever its 
other dangerous discontents, this society 
is inexorably moving away from racial 
separatism, and so is jazz. After in- 
tegration there will be the further and 
much more difficult problem of the 
abundant life without values for people 
of all colors. We'll need a new music 
then, but it will have to come from 
broader roots than those of jazz and 
from more radical changes than even 
jazz has undergone. 





























Death Was the Glass 


By JACK LUDWIG 


long dark house to stretch faces serious and sad. First they kept the door 

locked and then the white car with the red cross came and Ma cried 
and Beatty cried and Lillian till her nose got red and then the door 
opened and the two men in white lifted grandfather down the stairs on 
a silvery thing with wheels and a bright red blanket striped fuzzy black. 
His head rolled. His beard was wet. His blue eyes like Ma’s earrings 
stared up at the ceiling. 

The two men in white wheeled him over green grass and cracked side- 
walk, lifted him into the long white car with the red cross and he disap- 
peared, like when the baker puts back bread. 

Ma called out: 

“See he’s warm.” 

“He’s warm,” said one of the ones in white, and the car door slammed. 


l THE BEGINNING it was a word, whispered, that brushed through the 


It came again, that word, louder. Heads shook and hung down nodding 
in that sad way, not only Ma and Beatty and Lillian but the whole house, 
full of big people crying. In his secret corners Joseph heard the groans 
and sobs and sighing and through it all, like when the trains puffed and 
you still heard the bell, that word—death it was and whispered all about, 
and dead, they said, was Grampa. 

A thin man, long as a tree, with a beard like a bush hung in the doorway— 
Joseph knew who he was. 

He spoke in the cracked old dry sound Joseph expected: 

“We bury at three.” 

Joseph ran away from the old man with that long gray beard, into the 
kitchen, and looked up at the big black clock with the gold sticks: three 
o'clock wasn’t until the big hand was on twelve and the little on three. 

Still the dark-dressed people came, still they cried and said that word in 
the dark room where sun patches lay yellow on the shadowed floor. Joseph 
sat down in a square of sun, but it didn’t warm him. - 

Crawling on hands and knees he got away from their sobbing, stood tip- 
toes at the closed front door, his eyes at the keyhole that whistled air against 
his cheeks. The strangest wagon! Black and shiny as the big black clock, 
with glass sides, curtains, gold candlesticks in the window. Grampa couldn’t 
be behind the candlesticks: he was in a long white car with a big red cross 
and this one was like night, only shiny, and twisted at the corners like the 
legs of the dining room table. And around it now were the men in long 
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black coats and high black hats and beards and their heads going “yes” and 
“yes” and “yes,” only the cry-faces were like you saw with “no.” 

The house emptied. He was alone. He looked, then put his ear to the 
keyhole—like when he did it to a sea-shell: the man he saw higher than 
the others was singing a song sadder than crying. 

Then there was no more sad song but only louder sobbing. He looked 
again and the cold air stung his eye. The wagon was gone. Only a bunch 
of people moving slowly out of sight, shaking and crying, so sad, so slow, 
like black caterpillars. 


It sang again, that word, scary as the first time, only not in his house 
but next door, at Zaharchyk’s, and he fell in behind Beatty, not sure why, 
till it was too late, and he was in the Zaharchyk’s living-room and saw it, . 
with candles around, and a pink like Ma’s satin pincushion for lining, and 
her, Missus Zaharchyk, with eyes closed and hands crossed and in a bride-kind 
of dress and her face painted bright the way it never was when she was 
standing up. And he closed his eyes and let Beatty lead him out. Only there 
was a scuffle of moving and that came in—high as the ceiling, with a beard 
like a wreath, in a purple gown and a silver cross swinging heavy, covered 
with embroidered scarves and that hat shaped like a cantor’s but five times 
as big, and leaning on a staff, and singing. That Russian sound, low, loud, 
swelling, scaring him so he hid behind Beatty but found Beatty too was 
trembling. 

“Gospodipomilooi, gospodipomilooi, gospodipomiloot .. .” 

In the darkness Joseph thought the phone was his alarm clock getting 
him up for high school. He stirred. His father’s bare feet slapped against 
the polished wood floor. His answering voice sounded sleepy. 

' Pa dropped the receiver, ran to the closet. He hadn’t turned on a light. 
Shoes thumped, his belt buckle rattled, his early morning sniffle was too 
regular, too strong. The front door slammed. 

In the darkness and silence Joseph thought it a dream. He fell back 
into sleep. 

Light from under the blind streamed into the room. Squinting, he looked 
up at his mother. 

“Grandfather, Pa just called—Grandfather died in his sleep.” 

She released the blind with a snap, up it shot flooding the room with 
yellow morning light. 

Grandfather’s dead. In the movies death was always dissolved in instant 
tears. Joseph’s eyes filled with nothing but sleep. 

Grandfather is dead. Pa’s father. Grandfather with trimmed beard. With 
the neat part in his soft white hair. Grandfather with the huge rounded 
back and shoulders, just lately sagged, who sat in the tiny bathtub waiting 
for his mitzvah, a back rub. Grandfather whose eyes sparkled at the mention 
of books as Joseph rubbed the blue-white back and soaped his spine. 
Grandfather sitting with his knees tucked under his bearded chin, his — 
weatherbeaten arms and face startling as wet red brick. That grandfather. ~ 
The only one left. Dead. © 

Tears sprang to Joseph’s eyes, misting his sight, shattering the square ~ 
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window into bursts of sunlit spears and edges. The world outside was sud- 
denly seen through water. 

He couldn’t bear to look into the bathtub. 

Here no more. Nowhere. 

Death. 


In the middle of the street, his motorcycle parked, his shiny boots spread 
wide, his white gauntlets directing, saluting, the policeman seemed ready 
for a dress parade. But behind him, swathing Grandfather’s house in 
funereal black, were the dark-robed men with long long beards and black 
hats, their faces hollow and shadowed, gray settings for a glitter of eyes. 

Inside were whispers, relentless, insistent, that word again, above it a 
single voice sobbing, Aunt Eve shuddering in agony, her red-rimmed eyes 
unseeing as Joseph reached out to her, kissed her flaming cheeks, cradled 
her trembling head on his shoulder. He saw it then: black as teak, dull, 
unornamented, beside it Grandmother, her eyes closed, that Chinese face 
of hers set in stone, stern, a Mandarin all in shiny black, as unornamented 
as it, her yellow-stained white hair piled high on her motionless head, her 
yellowish hands in fists in her wide lap. He bent down to kiss her stony 
face. Her eyes barely flickered. 

Around him the old men with the long beards shook and prayed, their 
eyes turned up to the low ceiling, pressing into the tiny room, circling it, 
blocking off Eve and Grandmother and the roses on the wall, that swath of 
black brought in to shut the house up in mourning. Wilder they shook 
and louder they prayed, filling the room with lamentation and groan, 
terrifying him as he shrank back from it, confused by the nearness of their 
sound and the suffocation of their tobacco smell. 

Suddenly, over a black hat’s weaving, Joseph caught a glimpse of his 
father—grandfather’s son—of course! Pa red-eyed, like Eve, and sightless 
like her too. 


Papa crying. 


Someone spoke, someone else moved, the old men faced round, swayed 
in a mass, shuffling, shaking, flowing like blackest water away from it 
there on the floor. Hands reached out. Wobbly it rose. Six of them to carry 
it—him. (Grandfather was a giant of a man.) And she rose. And Eve rose. 
And Pa with his head down, frozen and silent. 

Shaking those dark-hatted heads, sighing, mumbling, keening, the, 
bearded old men fell in behind the parade-marshal policeman easing his 
motorcycle in slow wig-wag a pace ahead of the long black wagon. Grand- 
father had a tall black hat. Grandfather had a long black robe. Tobacco- 
streaked beard. A face of shadows. Grandfather in that, and that in the 
long black wagon, and overhead, mindless of the shuffle and keening, elms 
waving leafless in this brightest of September skies. 

A white gauntlet signalled a turn, a heavy black boot braked out to steady 
the slow progress. The motorcycle spurted, but the ancient mourners 
couldn’t be hurried. Slow as a black fan opening they turned the corner. 
Then stopped. 

Pa’s handkerchief before his eyes made a private place of grief. Soundless 
he wept, his crying absorbed into the sighs and groans of the old men 
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shuffling over the asphalt, their swaying more rhythmic, regular, the hats 
like black poppies moved by wind in darkest night. 

He was waiting, he with the saddest of faces, his skin like Torah parch- 
ment stretched tautly over his nose, his eyes lost in their sockets all but a 
watery glimmer, those yellow bony hands pressed together in the washing 
motion Joseph remembered as grandfather’s and that croaking whisper, 
gentle and final: 

“Him, Avrahom ben Yitzchok, Avrahom is dead, a man who prayed 
over the bodies of others.” 

Behind him was a gray door, over him the sky, in front of him the 
bearded old men and Pa, mourners of no place and no time, full of a 
sorrow old as sorrow itself. Listening, watching Pa, caught up in the sway 
of the old men Joseph felt the end of time and place in lamentation upon 
lamentation washed over lands and deserts and oceans and mountains. 
Grief itself rose from them, Grandfather forgotten. ‘“‘Avrahom,” which, 
that first one? under this same timeless sky, and on this earth, and over him 
such mourners? “Avrahom ben Tereh, or ben Yitzchok—Avrahom ben 
Adam.” 


And when the old man ceased that hushed lament, and those yellow hands 
dropped to his sides, and those watery eyes closed, the cantor, young, power- 
ful, rosy-cheeked, red-lipped, bone, flesh, muscle, stepped closer to the 
wagon, his head thrown back. 

It began. 

“El Mole Rachamim .. .” 

Soft he began, his lips barely moving, the mourning chant crying to 
heaven, up, up, soaring, breathless, louder and higher, a lament turned 
sob turned wail, soaring and failing and bursting, a wild grief impersonal 
and threatening, touching the mourners huddled round the black wagon. 

Like one black robe swayed in wind they shook in terrified time to his 
chanting, swayed and sighed low obligato for the voice crying out sorrow 
in a song sadder than crying. 

Joseph moved closer to his father. That handkerchief still made sanctuary. 

Again the cantor’s voice soared, and the dark mass turned its sigh to 
sobbing. 

Pa shuddered, shook, violent as a tremor. A cry burst from his handker- 
chief-covered face. Joseph grasped him gently by the arm. Pa coughed. 
Again his body shook, convulsed, the handkerchief pulled away from a face 
terrified, angry, searching the platform, the faces of the elders, the black 
wagon. That cry again, caught in the throat, held back, but breaking out. 
A wild shriek drowning the chant of the cantor and grief of the elders, a 
terrifying cry piercing, personal, refusing comfort for this death, Pa crying 
out this sorow past consolation, this Avrahom, no other. 

The terror touched Joseph, woke fear and trembling. He dug his fingers 
into his father’s arm. 

“Pa, it’s O.K. Pa, look at me—here, Pa, right beside you. I’m here, 
Papa, me.’ 

Pa’s arm pulled free, the cantor, chant ended, stepped back, but Pa’s / 
cry rose in its place, shrieking personal grief refusing to be part of the 
sorrow of ages. 
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“Pa,” Joseph cried out. 

“Pa,” cried out Joseph’s father. . 

Tears burned Joseph’s nose, unsummoned a wracking sob tore at his 
throat. Pa’s face retreated behind the handkerchief, refusing consolation 
from service or son, crying now more in anger than sorrow, contending 
with God and his elders. 

This death. His father. 

“Pa,” Joseph in hopelessness cried out once more, “I’m here, Pa, Joseph. 
Pa, it’s all right.” 

“Pa, Pa,” was muffled in wet linen. 


Through tears the sky glittered, still blue. 

But Joseph knew, and pulled back his comforting hand. He came to his 
father a son to a father, but Pa crying was a son himself, and being a son 
could not be a father, could not have a son to give comfort. Stepped back, 
bumped against the ancients bent and swaying, Joseph felt the full weight 
of Grandfather’s dying—his Grandfather, Pa’s father, Grandmother’s hus- 
band who was also once son. Role within role. 

Reassurance dried in his throat. It was no¢ all right. His comfort was 
ashes, dust. Pa stood shrouded in that wet handkerchief, alone, son without 
a father. 

Death shouted its meaning above the wail of the elders and the sob- 
racked cry from Pa. Flushed and trembling he moved closer to his father, 
put his arm over his shoulders, fruitlessly tried to pull Pa’s hands away to 
uncover his face. 

A son cannot be son of a son. 


And when it came, as he feared it must, and the ringing of the phone 
told him, and he raced up the stone steps to the open elevator and into 
the room where they brought Pa when he collapsed, and saw that pink 
sheet hung between beds but transparent as a scrim with Pa lying behind 
it, and pushed it aside, and saw the clothes and his face unchanged but for 
his mouth and closed eyes, Joseph’s hopes exploded into now, now, if ever 
there’s to be a miracle, and skepticism aside, cynicism forgotten, pressed his 
lips to this familiar brow now cool and growing colder, believing here, now, 
Pa will be born again. But science failed and tears failed and love failed 
and Pa was still dead, a hole left in the world. 

And it was no beginning, and no word, but flesh and a spirit and a form 
unique gone, dead, final. And Joseph knew death, and it was terrible. 
Knew death and understood Pa’s crying for his father, and Ma’s crying 
for her father and why, then, in other times and older places they rent their 
garments and clawed their faces and tore their hair and sank down in ashes 
—because death is an unhealed wound, a taste of ashes, a shower of boils that 
makes men wait for God to speak out of the whirlwind, to put this loss 
in order. 

And he waited. And kissed again. And Pa now was cold and not Pa. 

Joseph wept. 

As Orpheus wept to learn the limits of his lyre. 








This is the second and concluding part of the essay on modern Hebrew 
begun in the Autumn, 1960 issue. 





A Language Recalled 
The Story of Modern Hebrew (II) 


By HAL LEHRMAN. 


LIEZER PERLMAN, born in the Lith- 
uanian town of Luzhky in 1857, 
son of a rabbi, was the first to link 

Jewish national revival with the revival 
of the Hebrew language and to situate 
both in a definite place: Palestine. 

Perlman originally broached his 
revolutionary idea at age 22, in an 
1879 newspaper article signed “Eliezer 
Ben Yehuda,” the name he thereafter 
bore and made immortal. “We possess 
a language,” he wrote with the exag- 
geration of uninhibited youth, “in 
which we can express everything we 
want to say, and if we only wish, we 
shall speak it as well.” 

He was not a philologist, nor even a 
linguist. His approach to Hebrew was 
purely political. The first “great poli- 
tical act” of his life, he later recalled, 
was to talk Hebrew in a Montmartre 
bistro. 

By 1880, Ben Yehuda was settled in 
Jerusalem and issuing vibrant appeals 
to Palestinian Jewish educators to 
adopt Hebrew as the language of their 
schools. He was convinced that only so 
could a generation arise which might 
live and communicate entirely in the 
Hebrew language. 

The young zealot’s first practical con- 
vert was his own young Russian-born 
wife, who knew not a word of Hebrew. 





Doggedly he taught her one scrap of 
Hebrew after another, insisting that she 
progressively cut down her use of Rus- 
sian words in their private conversation 
as she acquired Hebrew to replace 
them. By the time a son, Itamar, was 
born to the couple in 1882, she was 
able to speak to the baby entirely in 
Hebrew, making him the first modern 
child to be raised on Hebrew as his 
mother tongue. 

Ben Yehuda did three monumental 
things for Hebrew: he talked it, he 
taught it (for a few years in the schools 
until poor health forced him out), and 
he compiled a great dictionary in which 
he included words of his own invention. 

He found some support for his one- 
man mission among the Jerusalem 
élite, particularly the old Sephardi fam- 
ilies of Spanish origin. These, follow- 
ing medieval custom, spoke Hebrew as 
a kind of lingua franca with Jews ig- 
norant of the Ladino (derived from 
medieval Spanish) or the Arabic spoken 
in Sephardi homes. 

But though he was swimming with 
the flood-tide of history, Ben Yehuda 
swam against the current of daily life 
in Palestine. Even his fellow school- 
teachers, while they taught Hebrew to 
their pupils, spoke other languages 
among themselves and in their own 
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homes. Ben Yehuda was derided for 
his unscholarly methods. (He had no 
philological training, no research li- 
brary and no Hebrew University in his 
day to guide him.) He was castigated 
as irreverent for wanting to pollute 
the language of holy Scripture by drag- 
ging it down into the sordid domain 
of everyday living. The Orthodox rab- 
binate fulminated a herem (“excom- 
munication” or “ban”) against him, 
and even denounced him to the Turk- 
ish authorities then ruling Palestine as 
a rebel who was plotting to destroy the 
Ottoman Empire. This earned him a 
week in a police cell and long house- 
arrest, ending with triumphant acquit- 
tal in a public trial. 


It was events outside Palestine which 
put his cause on the winning side of 
history. The first major impetus came 
from the pogroms of the 1880’s in 
Czarist Russia. 


ASSACRE burst upon Jewry at a 
time when the flowering of Euro- 


pean cultural liberalism had _ en- 
couraged hope that complete integra- 
tion and equality for the Jews in their 
various countries was feasible as well as 
ideal. The ferocious blood-letting com- 
pelled many to turn inward again, this 
time adopting the credo of nationalism 
which permitted them to dream of a 
solution of the Jewish Problem through 
reconstruction of the Jewish Nation. 
These were the pre-Herzl East Euro- 
pean Zionists—and to them the recruit- 
ment of the national Hebrew language 
in the cause of nationhood seemed 
natural and almost obvious. 


With this stimulus, Hebrew literature 


and journalism began to make strides 
greater than the Haskala (‘Enlighten- 
ment”) of a century earlier had ever 
known. A trend toward Hebrew speak- 
ing even got underway in the Jewish 
world of Eastern Europe. The first 
Zionist-inspired settlers in Palestine 
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brought with them a fervent dedication 
to the principle, already ratified by 
other nationalisms in Europe, that to 
each people its language. Hebrew sup- 
plied them a distinct and proud nation- 
al instrument almost made-to-order. It 
offered them a clean cultural break 
with their own immediate tragic Euro- 
pean past, of which Yiddish, or the 
“Gentile” tongues of the Continent 
they had fled, would only have been 
unhappy reminders. 


Despite the indifference of Theodor 
Herzl and some of his colleagues to 
Hebrew’s manifest destiny, the Pales- 
tinian pioneers of the language received 
powerful aid and comfort from others 
in the van of political Zionism. Their 
chief champion was Ahad Ha’am, 
great theoretician of cultural Zionism, 
who argued long with Herzl—and final- 
ly successfully—that Hebrew culture be 
made an important weapon in the 
political arsenal of the Zionist Organi- 
zation then being created. When a 
Hebrew Department was set up, its first 
secretary was Joseph Klausner, a pro- 
fessor of Hebrew literature and ancient 
history. Over 60 years ago Klausner, 
soon to win fame for his works on 
Christianity’s origins, wrote a little 
monograph whose title was prophetic 
and whose influence profound: Sfat 
Ever Safa Hayya—“The Hebrew Lan- 
guage: A Living Language.” 

Even with this stimulus of en- 
thusiasm, the widespread adoption of 
Hebrew as the preferred language of 
Palestine Jewry—which alone could 
make it truly “live”—was slow to occur. 
Twenty-five years after Ben Yehuda’s 
arrival, the number of Jerusalem fam- 
ilies habitually speaking Hebrew could 
still be counted on the fingers of one’s 
hands. Moshe Shertok (later Sharett, 
Foreign Minister and Premier of Is- 
rael) can recall that in 1906, the year 
of his family’s settlement in Palestine, 
the annual public meetings of wine- 
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growers and other local associations 
conducted their entire proceedings in 
Yiddish. Shertok’s father, who presented 
Ben Yehuda with several iron boxes to 
serve as card-index files for his Hebrew 
dictionary, found that the speaking of 
Hebrew in public was commonly felt 
to be an artificial and stilted act. 


PPOSING HEBREW, firstly, were the 
O natural forces of inertia. To 
speak it required a deliberate, self-con- 
scious effort. It seemed false and af- 
fected to address one’s wife in Hebrew, 
or attempt to transact business in it 
when merchant and client shared easily 
a common mother-tongue other than 
Hebrew. Apart from such psychological 
impediments, there were obstacles im- 
bedded deep in the complex structure 
and origins of the variegated Palestine 
community. 


Zionism was a secular faith, not an- 
tagonistic to religion but generally in- 
different to it. For Zionists, it was no 
profanation of Hebrew to lift it out of 
the synagogue into homely discourse 
with humans as well as with God. But 
for the pious, as we have seen, it was 
plain blasphemy to vulgarize a tongue 
divinely ordained for prayer or, at most, 
for religious learning—and Orthodoxy 
was already stoutly rooted in Palestine 
before Zionism had even begun to send 
down shoots into the Holy Land. 


Hebrew also had to contend with the 
vested interests of the Palestinian 
schools, where foreign languages were 
installed in positions of apparent in- 
vincibility. In the Christian missionary 
schools conducted by monastic orders 
and convents, the language of instruc- 
tion was almost universally French. The 
schools of the Alliance Israélite Uni- 
verselle were similarly based on French. 
The Anglo-Jewish Association’s Eveline 
de Rothschild girls’ school in Jerusalem 
operated in English. The Ezra (“Aid”) 
network of the Berlin-headquartered 
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Hilfsverein der Deutschen Juden ele- 
mentary and high schools, capped by 
a teachers’ training college, used Ger- 
man for all subjects except Jewish 
studies. 

There were, finally, the claims of the 
Jewish vernacular languages. Each was 
identified with a specific sector of the 
Jewish Dispersion, but in its sector each 
had been an intrinsically unique Judaic 
language, always pulsating with vigor. 
In every case the vernacular was 
originally the language of the non-Jew- 
ish population, which the Jews after 
long residence and close contact came 
to speak and write as fluently as the 
indigenous population. So it was with 
Greek in Hellenistic Egypt, with Ara- 
maic in Babylonia, and later with 
Arabic in the Moslem world, Spanish in 
Iberia and German in the Rhineland. 

When Jews lost this contact with a 
culture they had absorbed—by being 
pressed into Ghetto isolation or into 
flight from persecution—they retained 
the former spoken and written idiom 
wherever they dwelt. The language 
which they had borrowed continued 
its own natural change and develop- 
ment in its original habitat. But the 
borrowed form tended to become pre- 
maturely permanent, except for fresh 
borrowings from the new environment 
and from the Hebraic religious litera- 
ture which was the common heritage 
of the total Diaspora. Thus Aramaic 
went with the Babylonian Jews to Kur- 
distan and Persia, and the Hispano- 
Portuguese tongue evolved into the 
peculiarly Judaic Ladino after the 
Sephardi Jews of the Peninsula carried 
it with them—as exiles—to the Low 
Countries, to the near and distant 
shores of the Mediterranean, and even 
to Jerusalem. 

Each of these groups felt a fierce al- 
legiance to its historic idiom. But none 
was so fierce as the loyalty of those who 
had planted the Rhenish speech of 
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medieval Lotharingia and southern 
Germany in every country of Eastern 
Europe and made it flower through the 
centuries—in the various Ashkenazi ac- 
cents and magnificent vocabularies of 
that indomitable tongue known as Yid- 
dish. 

Enriched from the Hebraic treasury 
and from the Slavic or Romanic en- 
vironments to which it was exposed 
after its exodus out of Lorraine, Yid- 
dish by the late 19th century was a 
masterwork of variety and flexibility. 
It was a rich lode for the intimate ex- 
pression of Jewish travail and joy, 
veined with parable and metaphor and 
inimitable, untranslatable, redolent id- 
iom. 


More poignantly than any other 
language spoken then or earlier by Jews 
anywhere, Yiddish could vocalize the 
experience and transmit the radiance 
and the misery of Jewish life with 
eloquence and precision. And it was 
spoken by millions, including the ma- 
jority of those Jews already long in 
Palestine, those arriving in the new 
Zionist immigration, and those still in 
that East European reservoir from 
which a redeemed Zion was expected 
ultimately to draw the bulk of its hosts. 
Why then, it was argued by scoffers 
against Ben Yehuda, should not Yiddish 
be the new national language, rather 
than a moth-eaten Hebrew which few 
save scholars and literati understood 
and even less could speak? 


UT HISTORY DECREED that these vigor- 
B ous arguments should fall on deaf 
ears. Yiddish may well have been celes- 
tial music for those to the East Euro- 
pean manner born, but it was so much 
gibberish to others nourished on Ladi- 
no or Arabic. These considered them- 
selves to be no less good:and authentic 
Jews than the speakers of Yiddish—and 
were numerically strong enough to 
weigh heavily in any language plebis- 
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cite, neutralizing the aspirations of Yid- 
dish. 


Hebrew, on the other hand, was 
equally remote from—and equally inti- 
mate to—all Jews everywhere. It could 
therefore be accepted graciously by all 
without favoring one branch or another 
of the family. The quasi-scholarly con- 
tention that ancient Jewry also spoke 
other languages could be dismissed as 
irrelevant. The cardinal point, as lately 
underlined by the noted philologist N. 
H. Tur-Sinai, was that the Bible—“the 
eternal basis of Jewish national cul- 
ture”—was the Bible in its Hebrew ver- 
sion, and that the dawning of antique 
Israel’s consciousness and career as a 
nation came in a Hebrew-speaking 
Palestine. The separate components in 
the dream of the Return to a Zion re- 
gained were each inseparable from the 
other: the people of the Bible, the land 
of the Bible, yes, verily, even the Lord 
God of the Bible—and the sacred 
tongue of the Torah. 


As for the complaint that Hebrew 
was “dead,” the evidence on close in- 
spection suggested that it was a won- 
drously lively corpse. 

First, its majestic span as a common 
language had extended from the distant 
14th century B.C.E.—as revealed in let- 
ters by Canaan notables to an Egyptian 
king—through the destruction of Judea 
in 132 C.E. Even in the succeeding 
Talmudic period, though Aramaic and 
Greek were in popular ascendancy, de- 
fiant islands of spoken Hebrew con- 
tinued to exist in Palestine. 


Thenceforward, the language waned 
—but it was never lost. In writing its 
use was widespread: for international 
correspondence among Jews of different 
countries across the barriers of their 
different regional languages; for com- 
mercial accounts and Jewish commu- 
nity statutes from Kiev to Palermo, 
from Warsaw to Baghdad; for treatises 
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on religion and—in Spain and later in 
Renaissance Italy—for poetry, and dur- 
ing the Haskala for scientific works, 
novels, other belles-lettres and journal- 
ism. When Hebrew’s center of gravity 
shifted after the 15th century from 
Spain to Germany and Poland, a family 
of Jewish translators in Provence—the 
Tibbon family—turned into Hebrew 
many books of philosophy, medicine 
and mathematics originally done in 
Arabic by Jewish scholars. The Tib- 
bonids feared that otherwise these 
works might be lost to Jewry. In much 
the same way some centuries later, 
books by Sholem Aleichem were to be 
translated into Hebrew on the theory 
that Yiddish would not endure eternal- 
ly. In Yemen since immemorial time 
down to the day before yesterday, all 
Jews (males only), disdaining Arabic 
-as the language of vulgar speech, wrote 
and read Hebrew exclusively. 


OOKING BACK from our vantage-point 
| in the mid-20th century, it now 
seems evident that Hebrew’s ultimate 
selection as the “national” language of 
a reclaimed Jewish Palestine was so 
immeasurably right, so historically 
logical, as to have been well-nigh in- 
evitable even in the days when the 
streets of Jerusalem or Safed or Tiberias 
were resounding with a din of competi- 
tive accents. 

German, French, English—they all 
had their champions. But the basic mo- 
tivation for adopting any of these 
eloquent, full-grown and _ up-to-date 
languages was cultural—a comparatively 
anodyne loyalty. The Yiddishists were 
spurred by instincts of culture and sen- 
timent, which made their bid consider- 
ably more formidable. But the Heb- 
raists acted from cultural, sentimental 
and political conviction. They linked 
language with survival. They dealt, not 
with choices, but with necessities—and 
their dogma was buttressed by the ac- 
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celerating momentum of a national 
faith. 

There were no actual skirmishes and 
ambuscades. But hecklers tormented 
speakers at public meetings who did 
not use Hebrew (“Rak Ivrit!”’—“He- 
brew Only!”—was the _ rallying-cry). 
Noses occasionally were punched in 
street disputes over the merits of He- 
brew vs. Yiddish. Schoolteachers of 
every linguistic persuasion tirelessly 
carried on missionary work for Hebrew 
among their pupils. 

It was, in fact, in the classrooms of 
Palestine that the issue was eventually 
joined and resolved. Every child in- 
structed in Hebrew and converted to 
its creed became a potent Hebrew in- 
fluence in the home and on the future. 
To each such child, especially if cap- 
tured at kindergarten age, Hebrew be- 
came as natural as Italian to native 
Italians or Chinese to authentic 
Chinese. 


N 1888 HEBREW won its first beach- 
head in Palestine since Ben Yehuda’s 
arrival. It was adopted as the language 
for the teaching of all subjects at the 
elementary school in the pioneer town- 
let of Rishon-le-Zion. Four years later 
an all-Palestine conclave of pedagogues 
endorsed its exclusive use in lower 
schools everywhere. The next year saw 
the establishment of a Hebrew Teach- 
ers’ Association by the predominantly 
Russian Hovevei Zion (‘Lovers of 
Zion’) which gave the language an or- 
ganized group of proselytizers. Three 
years more, and a newly-founded He- 
brew Gymnasium mainly with Russian- 
born faculty in Jaffa (later to become 
the famed Gymnasia Herzlia) put He- 
brew in full control of a highschool for 
the first time. This innovation, which 
proved that even German, French, 
Arabic and Turkish could be taught in 
Hebrew, was to have a decisive effect. 
By 1910 a second all-Hebrew high- 
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school had been established in Jeru- 
salem, and a third in Haifa. 

In 1913 the Hilfsverein, projecting a 
technical highschool (now the Techni- 
on) in Haifa, made it known that the 
specialized courses of its curriculum 
would be taught in German, Hebrew 
not being considered adequate to cope 
with calculus, draftsmanship and simi- 
lar exercises. Reaction was swift and 
epidemic. Children and teachers in all 
the institutions of the Hilfsverein sys- 
tem and in many other schools around 
the country marched defiantly from 
their classrooms and set up shop under 
the open sky. In Tel Aviv, faculty and 
students of the Hilfsverein moved en 
masse into a building made available 
by the Zionist Organization—which had 
long been under pressure to create its 
own nationwide school system. 

Prominent in this “revolution” were 
the ardent recent graduates of the all- 
Hebrew highschool of Jaffa. The new 
Teachers’ Association was almost vio- 
lent in its support. Joining them—and 
clinching the victory by the great 
weight of his prestige—was the scholar- 
ly David Yellin, senior instructor of 
Hebrew in the Hilfsverein’s own teach- 
ers’ college. (The German-Jewish so- 
ciety went on the wane after its Tech- 
nion defeat. Ironically the Hilfsverein 
schools, being German, were seques- 
trated after British entry into Palestine 
—and handed over by the military au- 
thorities as “enemy property” to the 
Zionist Organization in 1918. This end- 
ed Hilfsverein activity in Palestine. The 
parent organization in Berlin faded 
steadily, and did not survive World 
War II.) 

While teachers were fighting the good 
fight for Hebrew in the country’s urban 
centers, halutzim—the Zionist pioneers 
—raised the banner over fields and 
farms. To men like David Ben Gurion 
and Yitzhak Ben Zvi, Premier and 
President-to-be of the future State, He- 
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brew was a passionate gospel. The labor 
movement which they led sought new 
patterns by which to make the com- 
munity of Zion unique and a light unto 
the nations: new forms of economic 
organization (the cooperatives), new 
forms of agricultural settlement (the 
kibbutzim)—and a new, or at least new- 
ly-regained, language to mark all these 
as fresh and incomparable. Unflagging 
loyalty to this language which they 
barely knew caused inconvenience in 
personal relations and, during the early 
years, even imperilled the quality of 
their children’s education—but it gave 
the pioneers the full sense of their 
avowed mission: to construct a new 
society, a society of “young Hebrews,” 
a society emancipated and_ totally 
severed from Europe and its bleak 
souvenirs. 


NCE FAIRLY LAUNCHED, Hebrew 
made steady progress. As early 
as 1918 a census showed that in the 
Zionist-motivated areas (the new city 
of Tel Aviv and the agricultural vil- 
lages), better than three-fourths of the 
children and one-third of the parents 
now spoke Hebrew habitually and con- 
sidered it to be their language. Even 
in older Jaffa and Haifa, and the coun- 
try as a whole, nearly half the children 
were already Hebrew speakers. The 
“holy cities” of Safed, Hebron and 
Tiberias alone resisted the Zionist “‘pro- 
fanation”: there only three percent of 
the children had been exposed to and 
won by Hebrew. In all, from Ben Ye- 
huda’s first clarion-call to World War 
I’s final trumpet-blasts, a community 
of some 85,000 Jews had emerged in 
Palestine, of which it could be reckoned 
that no less than 40 percent regarded 
Hebrew as their chief if not their 
mother tongue. 
History, as anticipated, was to be 
Hebrew’s omnipotent ally. The Balfour 
Declaration and the victorious end of 
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the 1914-18 war spurred Zionism and 
sent wave after wave of Jewish immi- 
gration into Palestine, largely from 
Eastern Europe. The newcomers were 
generally imbued with Zionist spirit, 
and many were of pioneer age and 
energy. The British Mandatory regime 
in 1921 added to Hebrew’s civil stature 
by appointing it as an official language 
(with English and Arabic) to be used 
as a matter of routine in courts, govern- 
ment offices, postal services and an in- 
creasing number of Jewish institutions. 
Having steadily expanded its hold on 
elementary and secondary schools, He- 
brew advanced to higher levels with 
the establishment in 1925 of the He- 
brew University in Jerusalem. By 1930 
the University’s faculty was sufficiently 
staffed to offer a full college education 
in the Hebrew language. 

Hitler’s advent opened new flood- 
gates of immigration. The Third Reich 
introduced into Palestine an element 
which, though relatively short on Zion- 
ism, was long on scholars, teachers and 
other intellectuals. These tended to 
cling to their native language. But those 
who were persuaded to embrace He- 
brew helped consolidate its growing 
pre-eminence and even contributed to 
its modernization. 

Each successive burst of immigration 
simultaneously weakened Hebrew’s 
hold (by injecting more speakers of 
foreign language into the population), 
and strengthened it (by making He- 
brew increasingly the only alternative 
—the only escape—from the mounting 
Tower of Babel). More than ever Yid- 
dish, German, Polish and the other im- 
ported tongues cancelled each other 
out in a clash of mutually exclusive 
claims, or sank from sight in the ever- 
widening Hebrew pool. More than 
ever, too, Hebrew was the Esperanto, 
the cipher code, which the new Pales- 
tinian had to acquire to gain admission 
into the national discussion group. 
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By the time of Israel’s birth in 1948, 
the Yishuv (Palestine’s Jewish com- 
munity) had risen from 85,000 to 650,- 
000. Of these, according to a census of 
that year, fully 80 percent could speak 
some Hebrew and 54 percent could 
speak only Hebrew, or spoke only He- 
brew for the ordinary needs of daily 
life. Among those born in the land, 
the index of Hebrew’s use was a 
triumphant 92 percent. 

This trend toward dominance could 
only be accentuated by establishment of 
the sovereign State, and by the phenom- 
enal rise in population which followed. 
Except for minorities, Hebrew was 
henceforth the sole official language in 
Israel. Even among the Arabs in the 
country, Hebrew became an indispen- 
sable mode of communication. 

At the height of the post-State im- 
migrant deluge from Europe, North 
Africa and Arab Asia (1948-51), less 
than one-half of one percent among the 
immigrants in this Kibbutz Galuyot 
(“Ingathering of the Exiles’) had 
spoken Hebrew in their ancestral 
homes. Yet by 1954 and a new census, 
an estimated 60 percent of the total 
population, new immigrants included, 
regarded Hebrew as their first or only 
language. In round numbers this meant 
861,000 Hebrew speakers—over 25 times 
as many as the 34,000 counted only 40 
years earlier in 1918. 

With the recent relative slowdown in 
immigration, the burgeoning of the 
ulpanim, the nationwide cult of He- 
brew study, and the natural aptitude 
of the late-coming, Arabic-speaking 
Oriental Jews for another Semitic lan- 
guage, it is now reliably calculated that 
95 percent or more of all Israelis, old 
and new, can and do manage their daily 
affairs in the language sprung from the 
Bible. In Israel the grandchildren of 
those who learned Hebrew as their 
native tongue are now legion. So com- 
plete is the victory that the dreaded 
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rivals of yore have been given free rein. 
Daily newspapers and weeklies are pub- 
lished in more than a dozen other 
languages, from German to Bulgarian, 
from Ladino to Arabic. Yiddish is actu- 
ally encouraged through its own daily 
press and theatre—and the Hebrew 
University offers formal courses in Yid- 
dish and its literature. 


LONG WITH THE propagation and dis- 
A semination of Hebrew as a living 
tongue, from Ben Yehuda to yesterday's 
Hebrew press headlines, the accommo- 
dation of its antique vocabulary to the 
complexities of a modern world has 
gone steadily forward. In fact, without 
such expansion, refinement and adapta- 
tion no claim by Hebrew for preference 
over languages initially far richer could 
conceivably have been honored. When 
one gazes down the long road by which 
Hebrew, that hoary infant, has climbed 
to its present freshness and variety, the 
achievement appears no less wondrous 
and unbelievable than the miracle of 
the rebirth itself. 

The modern journey, as we know, 
began with a literary baggage of no 
mean quality, the legacy of over three 
millenia of Hebrew writings. Most 
majestic piece of all was the Bible. 
Others ranged from the Mishna, with 
its compilation of Biblical law, through 
the medieval mystics, poets and philos- 
ophers to the works of the 18th-19th 
century Haskala. It was a massive and 
splendid inheritance, illumined with 
such glittering names as Maimonides, 
Ibn Gabirol and Yehuda Halevi, Av- 
raham Mapu, Moshe Leib Lilienblum 
and Mendele Mocher Seforim. It com- 
pared favorably with the collected trea- 
sures of not a few European languages 
which, unlike Hebrew, were being ex- 
tensively spoken as well as written when 
the Zionist era dawned. 

But these other languages had de- 
veloped in flesh-and-blood contact with 
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the growing world around them, while 
Hebrew literature had been essentially 
a product of literary and half-frozen 
tradition. Now it was expected sud- 
denly to leap fully equipped and serv- 
iceable from the scholar’s study into 
the streets. Words had multiplied and 
meanings changed, but only in the 
lofty domains of the spiritual. Hebrew, 
we have noted, was better suited for 
contemplation of things divine than for 
contemplation of prices, politics or 
plumbing, to say nothing of science and 
technology. One searched in vain for a 
Hebrew word equivalent to such com- 
conplace things as a pencil, shoelace, 
shirt or icebox. As someone has hap- 
pily put it, the application of Hebrew 
to everyday living was like building 
a house from the roof down. 

The Haskala pioneered in the dig- 
ging of the foundations. Seizing upon 
medieval Hebrew, the masters of the 
Jewish Enlightenment endowed it with 
the beginnings of a secular, down-to- 
earth literature. Thereby they set it off 
sharply from medieval Latin, which 
like Hebrew had endured in writing 
but unlike Hebrew was never to find 
its voice again. The Haskala also 
cleansed the current Hebrew of its 
grammatical medieval impurities by 
regenerating the style and spirit of the 
Bible, at the same time striving to adapt 
Biblical forms to more modern man- 
ners of expression. The hundred years 
of the Enlightenment, by putting He- 
brew in touch with the world again 
and developing a mundane readership 
for mundane things, prepared the way 
for further secularization of the lan- 


guage. 


NSISTENT with their rejection of 
Yiddish and of Eastern Europe, Ben 
Yehuda and his generation deliberately 
chose the accent called Sephardic— 
among the many conflicting pronuncia- 
tions of Hebrew from Riga to Bombay 
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—to be employed in Palestinian class- 
rooms and bequeathed to the genera- 
tions beyond. The “Spaniolic” beat and 
rhythm seemed to resemble more faith- 
fully the presumed ancient Biblical 
speech as deduced from Greek and 
Latin transcriptions—and was closest 
to Arabic in the latter’s modern Pales- 
tinian form. 

Arabic, Hebrew’s Semitic sister, was 
an obvious quarry from which He- 
brew words might be cut and fashioned 
for things not within the  Bib- 
lical-Talmudic worlds. In this, word- 
makers followed the Tibbonids, that 
family of Provencal translators who 
borrowed or adapted liberally from 
Jewish medieval Arabic texts while ren- 
dering them into Hebrew. After Ben 
Yehuda’s day, Arabic declined as a 
Hebrew source, but many of the words 
already taken from it survived lustily. 
A key term in many Israeli organiza- 
tional titles, merkaz, meaning “center,” 
“association,” “headquarters,” is straight 
Arabic. The easy speech of young 
sabras, especially in current novels, is 
cheerfully sprinkled with Arabic words 
like chizbat (‘Tall story”) and mabsut 
(“all right’). 

The practice of absorbing “loan 
words” from other vocabularies was 
common to most languages, not ex- 
cluding Bible Hebrew. Sefer, for ex- 
ample, “book,” which first meant 
“written message,” came directly from 
the Babylonian shipir, “missive,” in 
turn based on shaparu, “to send.” So 
too, at the beginning of the Christian 
Era, when Hellenism was sweeping the 
Levant, Talmudic Hebrew borrowed 
such Greek words as teatron (‘‘theatre’’) 
and synhedrion (“religious court’). 

The linguistic pioneers in modern 
Palestine could go as far back 
to borrow as Aramaic, the language 
group of the ancient northern Semites, 
a descendant of the language of Abra- 
ham, known to Jesus, and certainly 
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spoken in dialect by Palestinian Jewry 
after the Babylonian Captivity. (In our 
own day, Neo-Syriac, derived from Ara- 
maic, is still heard in villages around 
Damascus and Mosul.) Midway between 
Hebrew and Arabic, as spiritually re- 
lated to modern Hebrew as Greek and 
Latin are to modern French and Eng- 
lish, Aramaic was already a philological 
reservoir for the Ist-century Talmudists. 
Though more akin to Assyrian-Baby- 
lonian and Arabic in grammar, Aramaic 
was closer to Hebrew in vocabulary, 
with many words in both languages 
possessing identical consonantal stems. 
Indeed, Aramaic itself came to be writ- 
ten with Hebrew characters. The Bible 
was being read in Aramaic editions. 
Entire Jewish prayers survived in 
Aramaic, notably the great Kaddish for 
mourners. One version of the Talmud 
was wholly in Aramaic. 

Ben Yehuda’s largest single effort to 
assist his cause was his formidable 
Thesaurus of ancient and modern He- 
brew, in which the total treasury of 
Hebrew words from early and post- 
Biblical sources was to be collected as 
a systematic foundation for further 
growth. Before his death in 1922, he 
finished five volumes of this dictionary; 
continued by others, the enterprise has 
been completed under the direction of 
the Hebrew University’s Professor Tur- 
Sinai, with the last of 16 volumes issued 
in 1958 and the full series exceeding 
8,000 pages. 

In addition to this compilation of 
words known or forgotten, Ben Yehuda 
busied himself together with his col- 
leagues in the actual creation of new 
words and new definitions, as well as 
the exact formulation of what was to 
mean what. This latter process was 
more imperative than might seem ap- 
parent. The word-coiners were pri- 
marily teachers. But they were teaching 
a subject which lacked precision within 
itself. It lacked agreement even among 
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its professors, since many antique words 
were no longer surely understood, or 
were variously interpreted. 


Accordingly, in 1890, nearly a dec- 
ade before the first Zionist Con- 
gress, there was established an institu- 
tion destined down the years to have 
a paramount influence on the rhyme 
and rule of the Hebrew language. Vir- 
tually all the members of this Va’ad 
Ha-Lashon Ha-Ivrit (Hebrew Language 
Committee) were Palestinian teachers 
of and in Hebrew, among them—in ad- 
dition to Ben Yehuda—David Yellin 
and Joseph Klausner. From Jaffa, Hai- 
fa, Jerusalem and other Jewish centers, 
they gathered intermittently for deli- 
berations out of which eventually 
emerged lists of approved words old 
and new under homely rubrics of spe- 
cific, matter-of-fact interest. 

An early arithmetic list, for example, 
indicated the recommended words in 
Hebrew for count, add, multiply, etc., 
with their equivalents in English, 
French and German. The _physical- 
training glossary supplied words for 
run, jump, knee-bend, balance; the 
cooking manual indicated how one 
might ask in Hebrew for noodles, pud- 
ding, beefsteak or marinated herring. 
Some of these were extracted direct 
from the Committee’s perusal of exist- 
ing Hebrew texts; but many others, 
where no ancient term would serve, 
were derived fresh from old roots in 
Hebrew or its sister languages. 


N THE MAIN, Ben Yehuda’s genera- 
tion of word-coiners gave Hebrew its 
first elbow-room by devising a vocabu- 
lary of elementary words for the im- 
mediate needs of daily living—primarily 
the things of the obvious, visible world. 
The next generation of coiners—teach- 
ers, scholars, poets, journalists, writers 
and orators—fashioned the “idea” 
words, as it were, the terminology of 
thought, art and inner experience. 
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In this the Hebrew University was 
among the prime contributors, its lec- 
turers grappling daily with a full cur- 
riculum of academic subjects in a lan- 
guage which they were constantly 
stretching to embrace its growing in- 
tellectual responsibilities. The Uni- 
versity’s decision to teach all subjects 
in Hebrew, indeed the very choice of 
its name, the Hebrew University, were 
in themselves daring departures—and 
great boons to the stimulation of lan- 
guage development. 

Hebrew was obviously suitable for 
Jewish studies. As a Semitic tongue, it 
would also present few problems in the 
teaching and research of Oriental 
studies. But what of modern philoso- 
phy, for instance? The only Hebrew 
vocabulary in this subject consisted of 
terms compounded by medieval Jewish 
writers. As for the natural sciences, He- 
brew nomenclature at the start was 
ludicrously skimpy and _ inarticulate. 
The same was true for the comparative 
study of world literature, for economics, 
for medicine, for translation and dis- 
cussion of foreign works and a hundred 
other categories of knowledge and in- 
quiry. Large-scale invention was neces- 
sary to fill the gaps. In this the Hebrew 
University, by its daily preoccupation 
with the problem, by its ceaseless “‘exer- 
cising” of the language from the lec- 
ture platform and in the writings of its 
scholars, laid intellectual muscle and 
tendons over Hebrew’s ancient bones. 


The third generation of word-makers 
is contemporaneous with the State. 
Theirs has been perhaps the heaviest 
task of all, at least in quantity. The 
State brought into being a great world 
of subjects and domains with which the 
language had previously not needed to 
cope: the Defense Forces and all the 
intricate terminology of weaponry and 
tactics; the Foreign Service and inter- 
national treaties; the Supreme and 
lower courts; the Finance Ministry; the 
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Budget; all the complicated administra- 
tions, bureaus and agencies of a sov- 
ereign modern community. The emer- 
gence of Israel is leading Hebrew to the 
threshold of full maturity. Once it 
has expanded to the dimensions of 
the expanded society which it serves, 
it will settle into the normal growth 
pattern of other established languages, 
thereafter changing and enriching it- 
self as the culture around it matures 
into new complexity and fresh variety. 

So intimately is the State linked with 
the language that the procedures of 
word-coinage have been put almost as 
firmly under government control as the 
coining of money itself. The venerable 
Language Committee, meeting occasion- 
ally since 1890 and regularly since its 
reorganization in 1903, has been formal- 
ly renamed the “Academy of the He- 
brew Language” (Ha-Akademia shel 
ha-lashon ha-Ivrit). It was entrusted by 
Knesset (Parliament) in 1954 with a 
supreme mandate over Hebrew words, 
grammatical rules and punctuation, its 
decisions to be binding on usage in all 
government offices. In 1959 the Acad- 
emy was rescued from three cramped 
rooms in its Jerusalem headquarters 
and magnificently installed in its own 
15-room building, with archives and 
auditorium, on the Hebrew University 
campus—an especially appropriate site 
since most of its membership and staff, 
including its President, Dr. Tur-Sinai, 
Professor Emeritus of Hebrew Phi- 
lology, were University faculty or 
graduates. At top strength the Academy 
consists of 23 full members, the same 
number of corresponding members and 
twelve honorary members, with a staff 
of eighteen in Jerusalem and liaison 
offices for contact in Tel Aviv with the 
language committee of the Army, and 
in Haifa with the Technion (Israel's 
M.I.T.). 
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N ITs FirsT half-century, the Academy 
and its predecessor fixed the use of 
some 30,000 Hebrew words. More re- 
cently the pace has slowed, due in part 
to the bureaucratic invasion of the 
lexicographer’s field, but rather more 
to the sense of official responsibility im- 
posed by the Academy’s awareness that 
its opinions have the force of law. At 
any rate, it may now take two or even 
three years before a new word emerges 
endorsed from a cumbersome mecha- 
nism involving two deliberations by a 
sub-committee, confidential circulation 
to the full membership, a third or 
fourth or fifth deliberation by the sub- 
committee, and then final vote by the 
entire Academy in plenary session, fol- 
lowed by publication in the Official 
Gazette. It sometimes happens, in fact, 
that the “leak” of a tentative word 
puts it widely enough into popular use 
to defy displacement long afterward 
by a different word finally coming out 
of the Academy’s solemn caucus. 


Each sub-committee contains two 
Academy members and a panel of ex- 
perts in the specific field of the group’s 
interest. Thus the sub-committee on 
legal terms has judges and lawyers in 
its deliberations; on aeronautics, de- 
signers and pilots; on theatrical terms, 
actors, playwrights and producers; on 
hygiene, doctors and sanitation engi- 
neers. From time to time, continuing 
the practice begun in Ben Yehuda’s 
day, the Academy publishes official dic- 
tionaries of specialized words, dealing 
with such assorted terminologies as 
navigation, anatomy, botany, carpentry, 
horses, sewage, meteorology and hydrau- 
lics. These lists, promulgated as edicts 
by the Ministry of Education, are dis- 
tributed to all public agencies and in- 
troduced into the usage of all schools— 
in the hope that eventually the new 
forms, through the maturing school- 


children, will painlessly find their way 


into popular speech. Since completing 
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the 16-volume Ben Yehuda Thesaurus, 
the Academy has embarked upon an 
even more mammoth project: a His- 
torical Dictionary, surveying the entire 
sweep of Hebrew literature and expect- 
ed to be at least twice as large as Ben 
Yehuda’s. The work will scan the de- 
velopment of Hebrew words as reflected 
in more than 30,000 volumes written in 
the language since the Bible, and take 
a changing guard of 15 scholars at least 
25 years to finish. 

Among the Academy’s best-thumbed 
productions are the slim booklets listing 
some 5,000 Hebrew versions of family 
names and given names. Each month 
hundreds of Israelis have legalized their 
newly-acquired names by formal pub- 
lication in the Official Gazette. The 
Academy also gives counsel by letter, 
telephone or personal interview to in- 
dividuals on Hebraization of names 
which their families bore for centuries. 


This search is part of the Israeli peo- 
ple’s instinct, in harmony with the fun- 
damental Zionist striving for emancipa- 
tion from the alien past, to go back to 
the Biblical spirit even in personal 
designation and divest themselves of 
sobriquets which have grown foreign 
and even meaningless in the Israel con- 
text. Children want Hebrew names as a 
matter of course, to suit their native 
personality. Adults want them in order 
to put distance between themselves and 
their Diaspora origins. Prominent in 
setting the fashion is Premier and De- 
fense Minister Ben Gurion (trans- 
formed from “Green” 38 years before 
the State), who has been especially in- 
sistent that the officers of the Army 
turn themselves into bonafide ‘“He- 
brews.” Another is Israel’s first and 
longtime Foreign Minister, Moshe Sha- 
rett (“Shertok” until 1949), who per- 
suaded and cajoled his Ministry’s rep- 
resentatives and other officials going 
abroad into Hebraizing their names so 
that they conveyed a sense of Israel’s 
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national unity and avoided the im- 
pression that they lacked a national 
character and a national language. 

Since ben is the Hebrew for “son” 
or “son of,” a common practice—as in 
the case of President Yitzhak Ben Zvi 
—has been simply to call oneself the son 
of one’s own father. Another popular 
device is to approximate the sound of 
the original name by the nearest He- 
brew word. Thus Gross (“big’’) be- 
comes Garos (“miller”), Feldstein 
(“fieldstone”) turns into Peled 
(“steel”) , Rosenthal (“valley of roses”) 
into Rosen (“prince”), Korngold into 
Koren (“shining,” “splendid’’), Sugar- 
man into Shoger (“sender”), and even 
Torczyner into Tur-Sinai (“Mount 
Sinai”) . Still more felicitous is the trans- 
lation, when feasible, of the European 
name into its nearest euphonious He- 
brew equivalent: Ilanaé for Schoen- 
baum (“beautiful tree”), Maimon 
(from mayim or “water”) for Wasser- 
man and Fishman, Gafni for Weinstock 
(“vine”), Amid for Reich (“wealthy”), 
Shahar (“dawn”) for Morgenstern 
(“morning-star”), Zehavi (“goldsmith”), 
for Goldsmith, Barzel (“iron”) for 
Eisen, Sandlar for Schuester (‘‘shoe- 
maker”), or Har-Melach for Salzberg 
(“mountain of salt”). (This trend has 
not been without its humorous aspects, 
as indicated by the no doubt apocryphal 
tale of the man who petitioned to have 
his name changed from Cohen to a 
Hebrew one.) 


HAT ABOUT the language itself? 

Does it have coherence, or is it 
as helter-skelter as the assorted sources 
from which it has borrowed? 

The answer, surprising as it might 
seem, is that modern Hebrew has 
emerged—like modern Israeli words— 
in a logical pattern and linguistic con- 
tinuity from the ages gone before. De- 
spite the deliberate and sometimes arti- 
ficial circumstances of its revival, there 
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is nothing strained or fabricated in the 
new modes. As Oxford-trained Profes- 
sor Haim Rabin of the Hebrew Uni- 
versity has noted, modern Hebrew after 
all the changes and inventions is less 
distant from Biblical Hebrew, three 
thousand years away from it, than 
modern English is from Chaucer only 
half a thousand years away. The latter- 
day Hebrew words may have been re- 
surrected from many periods in time, 
or often simply contrived, but their 
forms are essentially Biblical by their 
roots—a fidelity of construction which 
gives the language in its totality a sym- 
metry and a lucid design. 

That is not to say that Elijah or 
Joshua could pick his way easily 
through a page of modern Hebrew text. 
As a matter of fact, many words which 
came down whole from ancient Hebrew 
were misconstrued during their descent 
and finally changed their meaning al- 
together. Misrah, meaning a “position,” 
“post,” “‘situation” today, was once a 
tool or implement carried on the 
shoulders; terufa, now “medicine,” was 
Biblically “clothing” or “aprons.” 
Some such misinterpretations are trace- 
able directly to error by Talmudic 
analysts of Scripture. Certain other 
modern Hebrew words would be even 
more incomprehensible to Biblical eyes, 
their derivations arising straight from 
other modern languages and concepts 
without benefit of Scripture at all. 

Corruptions of Biblical Hebrew often 
encrusted themselves so firmly onto the 
later language that they have won a 
sanctity all their own and remain un- 
shakeable. But outright foreign acquisi- 
tions have led a more venturesome and 
vulnerable existence. Purists could not 
rout a word as dominating as “tele- 
phone,” which has survived many pon- 
derous attempts at substitution. (One 
effort was sach rachok—‘“speaks far.’’) 
Nor could “telegraph” be dislodged by 
the like-sounding but fabricated dillu- 
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grav (“great jump”) or “protocol” by 
prateychol (“details of everything”). 
But, in general, the Academy has suc- 
ceeded in banishing, one after another, 
many foreignisms which found a tem- 
porary place as long as nothing native 
was available to do their work. 

There having been no aviation in the 
Bible or in its Talmudic interpreta- 
tions, the first common word in modern 
Hebrew for “airplane” was aviron, 
from avir (“air”) of Greek origin. This 
has given way without a struggle to 
matoss, from the Hebrew infinitive la- 
toos (“to fly”). Pedal, from the French, 
German and English, was the accepted 
word for any foot-lever, including the 
automobile accelerator—until davsha 
(“treading down”) was adapted from 
the Biblical. 

With ingenuity, almost anything in 
a world the Bible never knew can be 
accommodated to the Biblical mood. 
“Carburetor” becomes me’ahed (“va- 
porizer’) and “storage battery” matsber 
(“accumulator”). Ohm, Faraday and 
Galvani had no precursors in any of 
the Ten Tribes, but Ezekiel did once 
make a mystical reference to a dazzling 
or brilliant substance which he called 
chashmal. So chashmal becomes “elect- 
ricity,” and from this base, by the adroit 
use of prefixes, suffixes and vowel 
changes in the Hebraic tradition, the 
field is covered: chashmali (“electric”), 
lechashmel (“to electrify’), chashmelan 
(“electrician”), chishmul (“electrifica- 
tion”) and mechushmal  (“electro- 
cuted”’). 

Sometimes the Bible shows curious 
gaps and lapses. No cows are milked in 
Scripture: only chalav appears, as the 
noun for the product itself, ‘“milk.” 
Nevertheless, modern Hebrew has con- 
structed lechalev (“to milk”), chaliva 
(“milking”), chalban (“milkman”) and 
machleva (“dairy”). The Bible makes 
no distinction between “‘sea’”’and “lake.” 
(The “Sea” of Galilee is actually a 
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lake.) For “lake” modern Hebrew poets 
recruited agam, but this is more cor- 
rectly “marsh” and therefore not con- 
sidered suitable by grammarians. The 
Academy proposed yamma, the femi- 
nine of yam (‘‘sea’’). Several days were 
spent in agitated debate between schol- 
ars and bards on the single word—and 
the academicians won. (“Ocean” re- 
mains okyanus, from the Greek.) 


HE ACADEMY is the formal arbiter 
T of the language, but not the only 
living inspiration. Children at their 
games coin words which eventually en- 
ter the language. Parliamentary orators, 
reaching for nuances of expression dur- 
ing impassioned flights from the Knes- 
set rostrum, conjure up word construc- 
tions which cause as much philological 
as forensic heat. Sharett, an accom- 
plished linguist, invented livyan—“road 
companion”—for the Russian satellite 
“sputnik.” 

Another abundant source of innova- 
tion is current Israeli literature, and 
here the most prolific word-maker has 
been the lyric poet Avraham Shlonsky, 
editor of the literary review Orlogin 
(which means “clock” and is itself, by 
delicious inconsistency, not Hebraic but 
Greek in origin) . Shlonsky, a native of 
Russia who came to Palestine in 1921, 
has since been credited with the inven- 
tion of thousands of words during a 
lifetime of poetizing. The late, great 
poet Bialik dubbed Shlonsky “Lashon- 
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sky”—“man of language.” 

When this reporter visited Shlonsky 
in his Tel Aviv apartment, we con- 
versed—of all languages—in Yiddish, my 
own Hebrew not yet having risen be- 
yond the Talmud Torah level and his 
English, French. and German having 
long sunk into disuse. I was curious to 
know how Shlonsky, when presenting 
a new word in a poem, communicated 
its meaning to the reader. Did he per- 
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haps insert the definition as a footnote 
to the verse? 


He explained that the word, first of 
all, would not stand isolated but would 
be fixed in a line of poetry and hence 
be clear from the context. “More im- 
portant,” he said, “the word must be 
logically formed, from elements which 
the reader already knows. The secret is 
to build up from the consonants. Use 
the old consonants,” he advised me, 
“and no matter how far you go in your 
invention, you will make sense.” 

Side by side with the linguistic out- 

put of poets, politicians and philolo- 
gists, as in every language, are the 
slang, the argot, the colloquialisms of 
the ordinary people—a brand of He- 
brew at least as virile and eloquent as 
the Academy product but inevitably 
less elegant. Sometimes the expression 
is good Hebrew in reverse gear: “Every- 
body hitnadef  (‘evaporated,’ i.e, 
‘scrammed’) from the scene.” “He had 
no dam (‘blood,’ i.e., ‘courage’ or ‘guts’) 
to fight back.” But often the phrase is 
borrowed from foreign expressions. 
When the Israeli motorist picks up a 
hitch-hiker, he is giving him a tremp 
(an extension from “tramp’’). A traffik 
is a traffic-cop. Any disaster or mishap, 
whether on the road, in business or in 
the bathtub, is a pancher (from “punc- 
ture”). 


HE ACADEMY’S HEBREW is not im- 
T peccably spoken in every nook of 
Israel, any more than the Queen’s Eng- 
lish is supreme in London’s East End 
or the coalpits of Wales. As in any 
other immigrant country, the multi- 
origined Israelis manage the language 
of the country with varying facility, 
and many scarcely manage it at all. 
Though not quite the size of Massa- 
chusetts, the Jewish State is already 
developing regional accents. There is 
a decided disparity between city He- 
brew, brisk and crisp, and rural He- 
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brew, which takes its time and has the 
lilt of the village in it. The native-born 
sabras, especially the younger children, 
clip the language, shortening its words 
and slurring its endings. 


Moreover, the accepted Sephardic 
accent is by no means standard. The 
European-born Ashkenazi tends to balk 
at the articulation of the Semitic gut- 
turals and aspirates. The Russians in 
particular, strangers to the sound of 
“H,” leave it out or put it in at the 
wrong places, giving Hebrew a cockney 
flavor. Immigrants from Arab coun- 
tries, on the other hand, speak in thick- 
throated accents harsher than the ap- 
proved Sephardic and as different from 
one another as the bazaar Arabic of Fez 
is different from that of Baghdad. 


But, whatever the variety in tone, 
articulation or fluency, it is all in the 
same language. “One language, one 
heart,” says the slogan of “Operation 
Hebrew.” The man from Bombay and 
the man from Minsk, children of two 
utterly different worlds, have found in 
Hebrew their common ground. More 
cohesively than any other civic formula, 
language provides the cement which 
has been making Israel a single nation 
out of many. 


It even creates a fierce sense of identi- 
fication with Israel among those who 
have no stake in it or owe it no al- 
legiance. During the 1956 Sinai fight- 
ing, a Dutch Protestant pastor studying 
Hebrew for scholarly purposes in an 
ulpan reported home to family and 
friends in Holland on the latest Israeli 
victory: “We have just captured Gaza!” 
A French nun, crossing No-Man’s-Land 
at Easter into the Jordanian half of 
Jerusalem, chose the Wailing Wall, 
Jewry’s immemorial sanctuary now 
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barred to Jewish approach, as her spe- 
cial place of devotion. “I prayed for us 
all,” she later told her ulpan classmates. 

The Israeli example of national uni- 
fication through Hebrew revival has 
excited rapt attention in other new 
countries with language problems of 
their own. The Vietnamese, who were 
educated in French during their co-- 
lonial apprenticeship, and the Burmese, 
who were reared in English, are parti- 
cularly astonished to find Hebrew in 
Israel’s classrooms rather than the Eng- 
lish of the recent Mandatory period. 
Their own native tongues continued to 
be widely spoken by the people—but 
did not keep pace with the technical ad- 
vances of the colonizers’ world. Hebrew 
word-coinings, dictionaries and instruc- 
tion manuals have become required 
reading for many an Asian educator 
searching for ways to help bring his 
own national language abreast of the 
20th century. 

Nor is this interest limited to distant 
ex-colonial territories and virgin cul- 
tures. Across the adjacent Mediter- 
ranean, in venerable Greece, men of | 
letters and scholarship are urging the 
development of a “national language” 
which will eliminate the great differ- 
ences between modern Greek as written 
and as spoken. “Like Israel,” writes a 
leader of this trend, “we must widen 
our language. We must produce words 
for all concepts of modern thought and 
for the technical inventions of our 
times.” After meeting at length with 
Hebrew University philologists and 
watching an ulpan at work, a ranking 
Greek journalist reported to his Athen- 
ian readers: “In Israel one can learn 
how—with a mixture of faith, devotion 
and energy, spiced with method—every- 
thing is possible.” 








Preliminary Pages for 
a Work of Revenge 


By BRIAN MOORE 


The characters in this work are meant to be real. References to persons 
living and dead are intended. 


Are there fifteen people in the world who will be afraid when they read 
this paragraph? No. That in itself is a comment on my insignificance. Are 
there fifteen people who will become uneasy on reading it? I think so. Almost 
half of my life is over and I have known many people. I know things about 
some of them which they would not like to see written down. Are you 
uneasy, S ? Or you, F— ? Or you, my once dear T—————? Why 
do I not spell out your names? Well, for one thing I have known more than 
one S in my life. If I can make two of you uneasy, then so much the bet- 
ter. For another, were I to reveal your disparate identities you would possibly 
band together in order to silence me. In these preliminary pages I wish 
to engage you singly, yet collectively, to reveal my identity to each of 
you in turn, yet to preserve a final anonymity so that none of you will be 
sure you are thinking about the same person. That is my strategy. 

My second preliminary page is reserved for a quotation. Authors usually 
offer a quotation as a propitiatory rite in hopes that the wise saying of 
some great man will induce in the reader a similar respect for the idiocies 
contained in the work which will follow it. My intention is not propitiatory. 
It is minatory. Here is my quotation. 











“Life being what it is, one dreams of revenge.” 


Paul Gauguin 
You know what I mean, don’t you? Very well then, let us turn the page. 
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friends, enemies and acquaintances. The uses he intends to make of the 
facts, lies, rumors, scandals and secrets so provided shall be his own. He 
will attempt to make his own truth for, like Pilate, he knows only that 
truth is not the accurate rendition of facts. Was the man they crucified 
that Friday afternoon an obscure agitator who had made a small stir in 
Jerusalem? Or was he the son of God? We still have no facts. We have 
religions. Turn the page. 


About The Author 


Some of you may have turned first to this page. Go back. I shall not reveal 
myself so easily. The name I have used on the first page of this work is 
mine, yet not mine. It is my nom de plume. If you do not believe that it is 
the name of a professional writer you have merely to look up certain 
volumes of bibliography published in the United States and Great Britain 
during the past five years. I say this to warn you that these pages are 
written in the expectation of seeing them published. I am not writing from 
an asylum. I know you and you know me. These pages reached you post- 
marked with the name of the city in which you were born. But I do not 
live there now. I merely had the letters sent from there as, shall we say, 
an aide-memoire to some of you. The postmark ensured that you would 
open the letter, for no other postmark can compete in authority with the 
place of one’s birth. It is what we fled: it may, at any time, reach up to 
reclaim us. 

So there is no error. Your name and address have been carefully checked 
and unless you are at the moment reading someone else’s mail, you are 
one of the persons with whom I am concerned. Or let me say that you 
may be one of the persons concerned: the decision is yours. However, 
I anticipate myself. So—about the author: 

I am that person you insulted. I am that person you forgot. I am the 
one you do not speak of, the person you hope never to meet again. I am 
the one you said something mean and spiteful about and I have heard what 
you said. I am that friend who fell out of fashion, whose reminiscences 
about old times you found boring, whose dinner invitation you did not 
return, whose address you did not keep, the one you never phoned back. 
I am that person you flattered then ignored, the one who rang your doorbell 
many times while you sat like a statue inside, hoping I would go away. I 
am the one whose footsteps you heard going down the stairs, who knew you 
were there and hated you for it. For you did deceive me. Did you honestly 
think that people like me are ever deceived by evasion and excuses? Unlike 
the successful friends you now court, we are not busy; we plan each visit 
and depend on it. Perhaps you did forget our appointment. Perhaps you 
were out. But then, if you really forgot, is that not a far greater wrong? 


I am that person you betrayed. I am the one who confided my faults, 
my shames, my fears. I am the one to whom you swore secrecy, whose 
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confidences you promised to respect. But one night at a party when someone 
wondered out loud, when someone told a garbled version of the facts I had 
confided to you and someone else contradicted them, you, who knew 
the truth, could not keep your mouth shut. You shook your head wisely 
at the talkers, took a deep breath and, for the moment’s pleasure of having 
an audience, you told my secrets out. And then, having betrayed me once, 
you continued to do it. Two years later, all my shames and fears had been 
fitted into a repertoire of amusing stories to delight your new marriage 
partner. (Who does not know me; whom you did not even know when 
I told you those private things.) You know what I am talking about, 
don’t you? 

I am the person who loved you. You said you loved me but behind my 
back you told others that you were merely “fond” of me. Yet I am the one 
in whose arms you wept, the one who sat up all night with you, the one 
who helped you when things went wrong. It was comforting to have me 
on display at that time for I so obviously loved you. I was the two ears, 
the tail and all four hoofs to hold aloft in the plaza while you waited for 
someone better. I am the one who walked away and did not look back, 
the one who hung up the receiver, the familiar voice which was never the 
same again. I can tell you now that I cried. I cried because you told me 
not to worry, that nothing was changed. I cried because I guessed then that 
you had already made your secret plans to leave me. I was right, wasn’t I? 
Later, you remember, when it was all over and we knew it, you said you 
were trying to be honest. You said we never were suited to each other. 
You knew I would understand, you said. Did I understand? Do I? What 
would you think of you, if you were me? I know that you have been in 
and out of the place where I live many times. I know that you have never 
phoned me. I know that you never will phone me. 

Some of you, reading this, may decide it is not addressed to you. You 
do not know me from these pages. That is true. To some of you I was a 
child. To you my classmates, I address the following. 

As a child I did not believe that I was clever. I feared myself to be 
stupid and cowardly and believed that I would be a disappointment to 
all who knew me. I read a great deal and like many unsure children I 
had a taste for tragic endings. But in my reading I discovered that, to fall 
from the heights of tragedy, heroes must first scale the peaks of achieve- 
ment. In books I searched for a suitable daydream. When I was fourteen 
we were asked to write an essay about our ambitions in life. I wrote all 
night. I was, for the first time in my life, inspired. (The first and last 
time if you except this work.) I wrote that I would become a great poet, 
that I would devote my life to the composition of a masterpiece and that, 
at the age of thirty, coughing blood in a last consumptive frenzy, I hoped to 
die, my gift still clear and unmuddied. This essay I submitted to my 
English master who, the following day, came to my desk, took my ear 
between his nicotined thumb and forefinger and led me before the class 
to read my essay aloud. Oh, what a fine foil I must have seemed for the 
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exercise of his lumpish pedagogic wit, what a perfect victim with which 
to win amusement from a class of captive boys! 

But he is dead now, my master. I can no longer hate him for his use 
of me as hunchback for his sallies. Nor can I hate you my classmates for 
the larger diversion you staged after school. Why should I? At the time, 
the incident seemed the greatest triumph of my life. 


You may remember how a much larger audience assembled as I was 
dragged to the school drinking fountain, ducked under it and held until 
water ran down my spine, dripped into my trousers, trickled down my 
skinny legs to fill my socks and shoes. You may remember that, after 
my ducking, I was forced to read my essay once more. Your motives were 
just, I suppose. You wanted to knock the pretensions from under me, to 
teach me the lesson I have been too long in learning. But I learned 
nothing. Soaking wet, my clothes torn, I read my essay, but with pride 
now, screaming out that I would do everything I had promised in it. And 
all of you, watching my pale face and trembling shoulders, hearing the 
true fanatic in my thin defiant scream, all of your turned away, uneasy 
of me. Because cofviction—even a wrong conviction—makes the rest of us 
uneasy. For the first time in my life I had won. My own unsurety died 
and for the remainder of my years at school I grew in the wind of your 
disapproval. Your doubts that day made me victim—the victim I still 
remain—of my own uncertain boast. 

For I did not become great. I had no vocation for greatness. At thirty, 
instead of coughing blood, I bled rectally from haemorrhoids. I who 
boasted to you that I would never settle for the ordinary avocations you 
proposed have settled instead for failure. Yet in writing this I show that 
I have not even the dignity of the man who has accepted a fate, no matter 
how despicable. I am still unable to agree to my failure because on that 
day, when by your fear of me you gave me a taste of what greatness might 
bring me, my course was set suddenly, haphazardly, yet with no possible 
alternative routing, towards a destiny I was not fit to accomplish. Oh, 
how I wish you had succeeded in drenching all my foolish hopes under 
that fountain. For who is more unworthy than a fool who boasts of talents 
he does not possess? Who more contemptible than the false artist posturing 
through life as he spews out his tiny frauds? What spectacle more truly 
degrading than a would-be Rimbaud, covered in the vomit of sickly 
pastiche, crying out his genius and his purity from a mouth filled with 
rotten teeth? I am that man. Are you responsible for the monstrous impostor 
I have become? Not you alone. There are others. 

I reveal myself to those others now. You are my peers. You are those 
who encouraged me, those who, sinning against uncomfortable truths, were 
always willing and eager to admit a new accomplice to the small smelly 
circles of your self-love and self-deceit. You are the members of cliques 
and coteries—do not deny it for, of course, everyone will deny that he is 
the member of a clique—but let me describe you to yourselves and ask 
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if you can wear the shoe. You are the small uncertain talents of our time, 
ever ready to arrange a panel, lunch a critic, flatter a would-be disciple, 
praise an enemy if he has the power to hurt you, betray a friend whose 
reputation (you hear) is on the fade. You are the readers of reviews, not 
of books, the hiders in your attics of pictures now said to have gone out 
of style. Must I go on? You know what I am talking about, don’t you? 
I am one of you or was one of you until I lost my grip on the tiny fringe 
of the curtain we mutually clutched to hide our falsities from the light 
of truth. 

Truth. I cry out that word with fetid breath. Truth was to have been 
my redemption from the things that you and you and you and I and I and I 
have made of me. I am my own Judas. In writing these pages I have once 
again demonstrated that I am not worthy to attempt the truth. I make 
you the confession now, that as I started to write I was at once deflected 
from the truth. Truth could wait, for, in the moment of writing, I knew 
it was money I sought. I excused myself by thinking that I cannot write 
my work of truth until I have enough money to complete it. And so I 
knew that if I could strike at the guilt in half your hearts, some of you 
might send me small sums of money which would help me continue in 
this work. I excused myself by swearing (falsely) that despite these sums 
of money I would not allow myself to be deflected from writing the truth 
about you: a blackmailer is under no obligation to keep his word. And 
so, by this muddled morality—despicable, of course, but an important part 
of the truth about me—I hoped to gain time to write a work so terrible 
in its truth that it would revenge me forever. But what is the truth I seek? 
On whom must I revenge myself? 


On you who falsely flattered me? On you who did not love me enough? 
On you who scorned me? Can I hold you responsible for the man I was, 
the man I am, the man I will be? Which of us can tell who is at fault? 
I can only say now that long ago your unwillingness to let me dream 
prevented for years my true awakening. I wonder what you would say 
if you could see me now. For that is the purpose of these preliminary 
pages. Before I begin to write this work I want to know that I am not, 
once again, mistaken in my purpose. I want to know if you have recognized 
me, if you remember me. Can you see me? Can you see the man who 
sits at a desk, trying with a pen—that ludicrous weapon which conceit 
once forced into his hand—to reach you across the waste of twenty years? 
Look, look and you will see me. Here I am. I am here. Can you see me 
now? Do you laugh? Or do you weep? 








By HARVEY SHAPIRO 
ALEPH 


Ox-head, working in 

The intelligence. First sign, 
Alphabet’s wedge. 
Followed by house, fish, 
Man praying, palm of hand, 
Water, serpent, 

Eye, and so forth—cross. 
Whence to 
Hebrew-Phoenician abstract 
And so to Greek. 

But to return to first 
Signs when the world’s 
Complex— 

The head of an ox 

Blunt, blundering, 

Withal intelligencer 
Pushing forward, horns raised, 
Stirring the matter 

To make a beginning 

For Amos, Homer, 

And all who came first 
In that sign. 


DESCENT 


Slovenliness of mind, hysteria, 

Vague sound instead of language 
(Which I acknowledge above all else 
To be my patrimony) mark 
Everything I do. Along with 

Fear of what others think, 

Awe in the presence of money, 
Horror of dirt, disease and death. 
Behold the Poet! 

By America, out of Jewry, by Yale. 


FINIS 


The day like blank paper 

being pulled from my typewriter. 
With the six 

hundred thousand letters of the Torah 
surrounding me, 

not one of them in place. 
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IN ALIEN PURITY 


By THOMAS FITZSIMMONS 


Snow. 

Sheer emptiness of white 

smooth planes of crisply angled light. 
Crisp scintillating planes 

refolding light 

to magnitudes of brightness 

bent 

refracted 

fracturing to carmine, 

gold, 

vermilion— 

all in white. 

A purity of absence 

save for trees: 

black sinewed sentinels of life 

asleep. 

A sleep of shields abandoned on a field 


a filigree of presence 

sheared to line 

the edge of hinted shadows 
threatening 

to swallow light 

in stillness churn it to a sap 

whose force bursts mineral radiance 
at its source 

sucks sweetly at the breasts of stones 
is nourished 

punctures penetrates and curls 

a tendrilled clutch of growth 

to hammer 

at the frozen loins of earth 


drive to the womb of time 
loose 

a tremor speed a spasm 

that rising 

’s caught by multitudes of birds 
whose sunbright lashing wings 
flash whitely down 

to brighten verdant fields 
where martially encamp 

these barely stirring barrel sinewed 
casqued 

and ornamented 

trees. 








Notes in Midstream 


By SHLOMO KATZ 


Eichmann and the “Liberal” 
Mentality 


(This article was submitted to The 
New Republic in response to the article- 
review, “Eichmann and the Problem of 
Justice’ which appeared in NR, No- 
vember 21, 1960. It was returned by 
the editors of NR.) 


HAT Is IT that makes so many 
W “Liberals” rush to their ban- 
ners where Adolf Eichmann is con- 
cerned, as if in this case a great and 
barbarous crime is being foisted on a 
humanity already overburdened with 
barbarism? Why is it that in their rush 
they stumble over themselves and resort 
to contradictions, non-existent “facts,” 
absurdly exaggerated statements and 
subliminal argumentation that seeks to 
remove the Eichmann case to a level 
where it does not belong by the most 
remarkable stretch of the imagination. 

One rubs one’s eyes in dismay. What 
happened? Adolf Eichmann, the man 
instrumental in carrying out (some 
maintain that he also was the author 
of) Hitler’s “Final Solution” of the Jew- 
ish Question in Europe (a little matter 
of butchering 6,000,000 innocent and 
helpless people) was captured in Ar- 
gentina by some Israelis and brought 
to Israel for trial. His removal from 
Argentina was “illegal.” Argentina pro- 
tested. Israel “confessed” the illegality. 
The matter came before the UN, and 
it is now settled. Not a hair on Eich- 
mann’s head was injured. He is now 
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in an Israeli prison awaiting trial. He 
has expert legal aid imported from 
Germany. (The Israeli law was es- 
pecially modified to permit a foreign 
lawyer to defend him.) He has not yet 
been tried. He has not yet been con- 
victed. He has not yet been sentenced. 
Israeli law has capital punishment on 
its books but to date not a single con- 
victed criminal was executed under this 
law. Then what is behind the “Liberal” 
outcry that vengeance is being indulged 
and encouraged; that a great crime is 
not only to be committed, but has 
already been committed. (No less an 
“authority” than Eric Fromm declared 
in the pages of the sedate New York 
Times that in capturing Eichmann and 
removing him illegally from Argentina 
Israel committed a crime of “exactly 
the same type” as that of the Nazis.) 
Now we have “Eichmann and the 
Problem of Justice” by Giles Playfair, 
an article-length book review (New 
Republic, November 21, 1960) dealing 
with the same subject, and it deserves 
a close look, for though it is not more 
extreme than Eric Fromm, let’s say, 
it’s argumentation is a near-perfect 
example of the strange approach of so 
many “Liberals” and is thus quite re- 
vealing. Mr. Playfair begins as follows: 
“Those who regard legal vengeance as 
a proper aim of criminal justice, and 
approve of the death penalty, may find 
nothing disquieting about the promised 
grandstand trial of the notorious Adolf 
Eichmann...” And there you are, dear 
reader; you are classified, doubly so. 
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If you are not disquieted, you are 
doubly guilty: of approving legal ven- 
geance as a proper aim of criminal 
justice and of grandstand trials. Not a 
hint that the subject of the proper aims 
of criminal justice is a controversial 
one, or that one might even approve 
of the death penalty in certain cases 
without approving legal vengeance. 
And then that dear little phrase “grand- 
stand trial.” It has implications. But 
now you are told that unless you are 
disquieted you also approve of this. But 
why is the coming Eichmann trial to 
be classified so glibly as a show for the 
grandstand, a mock trial for propagan- 
da purposes without relevance to the 
merits of the case? Mr. Playfair doesn’t 
trouble to explain. He throws in this 
loaded little adjective and there you 
are, it’s up to you to prove that you 
are innocent of approving of “grand- 
stand trials.” Toward the very end of 
his article Mr. Playfair does state that, 
“This is not to suggest for a moment 
that the war criminals should have 
escaped trial or that the trials were in 
themselves valueless and indefensible... 
and the Israeli government may very 
well be on firm ground when it claims 
that the trial of Adolf Eichmann will 
serve a similarly high purpose.” But 
that is at the very end. If it contradicts 
the beginning, well, let it. Meantime 
you have been told in no uncertain 
terms: Feel disquieted or stand con- 
demned. 

What of the guest of honor in this 
drama, Eichmann himself? “His cap- 
acity for harm had ended fifteen years 
before with the Nazi defeat... he had 
been living ever since a restless, hunted, 
fear-haunted life, but a wholly inno- 
cuous one... Nor was this Eichmann, 
who had done his best to disappear, in 
any position to rally new followers or 
make new converts to his loathsome 
creed.” One almost feels pity for the 
poor, fear-haunted and innocuous Eich- 
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mann. But it would be interesting to 
know against what background of fact 
this moving description is based. Surely 
Mr. Playfair has not been kept in- 
formed of Eichmann’s doings during 
the past fifteen years. The facts as they 
are known to the public present a dif- 
ferent picture. There are many pro- 
minent Nazis in Argentina and they are 
not without influence and connections 
in that country. There is a Nazi or- 
ganization in Argentina said to number 
15,000 members. There is (was until 
recently) a Nazi newspaper in the Ger- 
man language in Argentina. A few 
weeks ago a Jewish high school boy 
was stabbed by Nazis in Buenos Aires. 
This hardly adds up to a “fear-hunted, 
innocuous” existence for a Nazi with- 
out opportunity to rally followers. And 
in Germany itself there are many Nazis 
in the government, and there is the 
Reich party. In the United Arab Re- 
public many formerly prominent Nazis 
are in the employ of the government, 
training the military forces, directing 
the anti-Israel and anti-Jewish propa- 
ganda, helping Nasser prepare for Der 
Tag when 2 million Jews in Israel would 
be driven into the sea. This program 
is not a secret and should be known also 
to Mr. Playfair and other “Liberals.” 
These various Nazi individuals and 
groups are in touch with each other. 
The press has reported these contacts 
and activities. Then why this mournful 
picture of an innocuous Eichmann 
persecuted by fate and now by Israel? 

In playing up the emotional angle 
Mr. Playfair has pulled out all stops, 
barring none. Not only is Eichmann 
“innocuous” and “fear-haunted,” but 
his arrest has already had “a degrading 
effect on them [the Israelis] and pro- 
duced a thirst for vengeance.” He re- 
counts the story of a group of children 
in Haifa, who, like children everywhere, 
take their cue from their elders, and 
played at “Eichmann Trial.” One boy 
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was found guilty and hanged. The child 
was nearly strangled before he was cut 
down. 

This is soap-box propaganda rather 
than a serious discussion of the case. 
Children are, alas, human, and in imi- 
tating grownups they resort to all kinds 
of terrible deeds. But what bearing 
does this have on the Eichmann trial? 
Some time ago the press told of a boy 
who was nearly killed playing Super- 
man. His mother made him a Super- 
man cape and the boy promptly pro- 
ceeded to jump off a roof. Should we 
therefore censor Superman from the 
newspapers? For many generations chil- 
dren have been playing cops and rob- 
bers, sometimes with tragic results. 
How many children have been hurt in 
such games? How many child robbers 
have been sentenced to prison by their 
playmates and locked in refrigerators 
and ice boxes, to be found suffocated 
later? What will Mr. Playfair suggest? 
That we abolish cops? Or robbers? Or 
refrigerators? The same irrelevance may 
be assigned to the fact that the Israeli 
government has received applications 
for the job of Eichmann’s executioner. 
The fact is important in terms of the 
light it casts on human reaction to 
persecution, or on innate instincts of 
aggression. The helpless rage of the 
victims of Nazism is known and under- 
standable. The desire to vent that rage 
on a major war criminal is likewise un- 
derstandable. That pent up rage was 
brought on by the Nazis. Granted that 
this rage is degrading, Eichmann’s ar- 
rest did not cause it. If anything, the 
proceedings of the trial may give 
socially approved non-violent release to 
at least some of it, instead of leaving 
it to fester in the recesses of the mind 
and to find outlets wherever it may. 

But perhaps the most outrageous 
statement comes in Mr. Playfair’s last 
sentence. He says: “One may hope that 
it [the Israel parliament] wil] [outlaw 
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capital punishment before the Eich- 
mann trial] and that the gallant Jew- 
ish people will be saved from adding a 
crime of their own to the myriads of 
crimes committed against them through 
the centuries.” 

It takes a breathless and dubious 
audacity to place the possible execution 
after a fair trial of an unrepentant mass 
murderer like Eichmann in the same 
category (or even to mention it in the 
same breath) with the crimes committed 
against uncounted millions of Jews 
through the centuries, unless words no’ 
longer have meaning, reason is cynically 
debased and values are hopelessly con- 
fused. 

Mr. Playfair is against capital punish- 
ment. So is the undersigned. So are 
many millions of others. Capital 
punishment has come down to us from 
the past. It is being gradually eliminat- 
ed. In this country some states have it, 
others don’t. Some of the most demo- 
cratic and advanced countries have it. 
Others don’t. Israel has it on the books, 
but so far not in practice. The “crimes 
committed against the Jews through 
the centuries” are known to us. They 
are Hitler’s and Eichmann’s extermina- 
toin of more than a million Jewish 
children in Europe, savage pogroms in 
the Ukraine, the murders and tortures 
of the Inquisition, etc. It is with these 
that the possible execution of Eich- 
mann is now lumped; it is with them 
that it is linked by a process of free 
association. The mind cries out against 
this. Granted that capital punishment 
is wrong and should be done away with. 
Would Mr. Playfair dare to suggest that 
New York and California, France and 
England commit crimes of a magnitude 
comparable to those of the Nazis—or 
even only of a kind to be discussed in 
the same breath—when they execute 
convicted criminals? 

The mind is disturbed—disquieted, 
to use Mr. Playfair’s term—upon read- 
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ing his article, and others like it. Some- 
thing strange and frightening seems to 
be happening. Here is Eichmann, the 
epitome of Nazi savagery, the symbol 
of a civilized European nation gone 
insane. (He once boasted that he would 
jump into his grave laughing because 
he had the death of millions of Jews 
on his conscience.) Yet gradually he is 
being transformed before our eyes into 
a symbol of the exact opposite, an in- 
nocuous man who, though now com- 
pletely harmless and incapable of doing 
more damage, is being hounded, kid- 
napped, subjected to a grandstand trial 
and will probably be hanged into the 
bargain. On the other hand, Israel is 
gradually being presented in the role 
of some vengeful Shylock with knife 
or rope in hand. The crimes visited on 
the Jews are being slowly transferred to 
the credit of Israel. (Fromm does so 
with the subtlety of a peasant; Playfair 


. merely by association.) The roles are 


being reversed, and by “Liberals,” no 
less. A new myth seems to be taking 
shape before us. Should this really hap- 
pen, a generation of children a century 
hence may be told, and may believe, 
that in the twentieth century a vengeful 
Israel seized upon a harmless German 
and after mocking him before the 
world and demanding his blood (we 
are already reminded with a meaning- 
ful wink about the “volunteers” to ex- 
ecute him), hanged him, thus “adding 
a crime to the myriads of crimes com- 
mitted against them...” And if the 
arithmetic regarding what crime should 
be added to what column is a little 
confusing, and also more than a little 
misleading, what does it matter. Myths 
are not concerned with that most exact 
of sciences. 

As in a nightmare one feels like cry- 
ing out, “Halt!” And as in a nightmare 
one realizes that the cry can not be 
uttered, or may not be heard, not even 
by the “Liberals” in our midst because 
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—because the recent past is still a pain- 
ful mystery which so many refuse to 
confront for fear of what it may reveal, 
and therefore—therefore why rake up 
the still hot ashes of fifteen years ago 
and see what a trial of Eichmann might 
disclose? Therefore Israel has no right 
to try him, let Germany do it. Or, no, 
not Germany, let humanity try him. Or, 
better still, let’s forget about it and not 
try him at all. Who knows what still 
unknown horrors will be released once 
this genie’s lamp is rubbed. What? You 
are not disquieted by the coming trial? 
What is the matter with you? Are you 
in favor of kidnapping criminals in a 
foreign country? Are you in favor of 
legal vengeance? Are you in favor of 
grandstand trials? Are you in favor of 
setting such an example before chil- 
dren? (Harry Truman was shouted 
down for doing much less before the 
little ones—he merely said H———.) Or 
are you perhaps in favor of capital 
punishment? 


Waiting, Waiting... 


PEAKING to AB on a mild autumn 
S afternoon, he says: We are always 
waiting for someone. Our grandparents 
waited for the Messiah. We waited, too. 
First we waited for Lefty. He stood us 
up—badly. Then we waited for Godot 
and—we are not even sure whether he 
stood us up or not. In any case, we 
stopped waiting for him. Recently we 
waited for the Connection. He did show 
up, in a manner of speaking, in the 
company of a lady of much faith who 
tearfully assured us that we were not 
alone. But at the same time we were 
also told that there really is no Con- 
nection. 


So now we are waiting again—this 
time perhaps we are simply waiting for 
history to drop its other shoe. 
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The Professor and Myopia 


N THE STATE of anxiety in which we 

live (see the preceding item about 
waiting for history to drop its other 
shoe) one becomes keenly sensitive to 
the unusual. Is this a symptom of “it,” 
one asks when a flying saucer appears 
in the sky, roosters begin to lay eggs, 
and famous professors and scholars 
seem to lose their heads and talk unex- 
pected dangerous drivel from an era 
we all thought was dead and buried? 

We offer the following item com- 
plete as a specimen of unusualness and 
rooster-laying-eggs quality which almost 
make one believe that the human race 
is lost indeed. 

But first an explanatory note. The 
item following is culled from a little 
gazette, improbably named Jewish 
Newsletter. It specializes in anti-Zion- 
ism, anti-Israelism, super-patriotism, a 
missionary “soul butter” type of sac- 
charine love of humanity, McCarthy- 
type insinuations that if you don’t agree 
with its views you are not simply a 
person who disagrees but you are also 
disloyal to this country, your allegiance 
is to another foreign state and or po- 
tentate and you are generally suspect of 
treason and of beating your wife. This 
Newsletter is known in limited circles. 
It has not, to the knowledge of this 
writer, won any awards for veracity, 
correct quoting of opposing points of 
view, strict adherence to fact or temper- 
ance in stating its message—except, of 
course, such awards as it gives itself in 
each of its issues. (Here is a sample of 
this Newsletter’s temperance which ap- 
pears on the back of the page from 
which the following item was taken. 
The editor of the Newsletter talks 
about Israel, for a change, and describes 
it as follows: “...this most backward 
Jewish community in the world, soci- 
ally, culturally and religiously . . .”) 

And now the offending Item: 
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ZIONIST MYOPIA AND THE 
COLD WAR 
By Davip RIESMAN 
(Professor of Sociology, Harvard 
University, Author, The Lonely 
Crowd, other works.) 

A friend of mine, a liberal Wash- 
ington journalist, wrote me the fol- 
lowing on December 20th: 

“Senator Kennedy has set a dif_i- 
cult standard for his top policy 
positions. The candidates must be 
imaginative, young in mind, physi- 
cally vigorous, and have very good 
intellects, accept his policies, be in 
rapport with him, and not be an 
obvious and ready target. 

“As an example, the Senator 
would like to have Senator Ful- 
bright as Secretary of State. He 
fills every qualification but one. 
The American Jewish community 
is violently opposed to him because 
of his attack upon Israel in a Sen- 
ate speech and in interviews over- 
seas. He blamed Israel, rather than 
the Arab states, in one of the con- 
tinual conflicts in the Middle East. 

“This fanatical, semi-religious 
objection may veto the Senator. 
This is too bad, for Fulbright is 
a moderate who is opposed to 
brinkmanship, and sees the areas 
where U.S. policy must change.” 
By the time this letter reached me, 

Dean Rusk (who for all I know may 
be an excellent choice) had been ap- 
pointed. But the issue remains as to 
the intelligence and morality of that 
kind of Zionist fanaticism that cares 
more about showing its political 
muscle than about the contribution 
that a Secretary of State might make 
towards saving the planet from de- 
struction. Indeed, I would say that 
a man in public life who had “stood 
up to” the American fellow-travelers 
of Israel, provided of course he were 
a man of broad international out- 
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look, would not be a bad bet to 
stand up to the other kinds of pres- 
sures from jingos within this country, 
including Adenauer and his Ameri- 
can supporters, and Chiang and his. 
Not only is there no Arab bloc within 
this country, but the Zionists can 
muster not merely the threat of the 
Jewish vote, and the no less impor- 
tant Jewish financial and organiza- 
tional skills, but also the blackmail 
of attacking anyone who opposes 
their political aims for Israel as an 
anti-Semite. 

Jews who use as their sole basis for 
judgment of a man in public how he 
stands on issues that Israel has al- 
ready defined in its own way seem 
to me not very different from the 
Protestant bigots who, in this last 
crucial election, voted against Ken- 
nedy merely because he was a Catho- 
lic. 

In the world of the bomb and in- 
tensified Cold War, the chances for 
civilization seem small to me. For 
the Zionist to make them even 
smaller is sad commentary on the 
loss of any international spirit among 
the organized Jewish community and 
perhaps a foretaste of what experts 
call “catalytic war’—the possibility 
that a small nation, concerned only 
with its own immediate interests, 
could trigger off a war truly to end 
wars among the great nuclear powers. 


Impossible! This couldn’t have been 
written by David Riesman, not by the 
David Riesman, the Harvard Professor, 
the famous author of The Lonely 
Crowd. This must have been written 
by some paid hack of the American 
Council for Judaism. Such is the initial 
reaction. But there it is, black on white. 
It’s the David Riesman speaking. And 
he says... 

He quotes an anonymous friend to 
the effect that the only disqualification 
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of Senator Fulbright for the office of 
Secretary of State, the only thing that 
would make him “an obvious and 
ready target,” is that “the American 
Jewish community is violently opposed 
to him.” All one can say to this is that 
Riesman’s “liberal Washington journal- 
ist” friend is a political moron or dis- 
honest, for had he troubled to ask any 
Negro in his home town (or elsewhere) 
he would soon have discovered that 
Senator Fulbright of Arkansas has 
other disqualifications and is somewhat 
less than adored by many millions of 
Negroes in this country. (Hot Springs, 
Arkansas, and Governor Faubus calling 
out the National Guard to prevent the 
desegregation of Hot Springs’ Central 
High, and Senator Fulbright keeping 
pretty mum on the subject. Have you 
heard about these facts, Professor Ries- 
man? Hasn’t your friend heard about 
them? Did Senator Fulbright keep mum 
because he was afraid of losing the one 
dozen Jewish votes in Hot Springs? Did 
the Zionists terrorize him? Or was he 
afraid, like any southern politician, of 
antagonizing the Faubus machine, and 
the lily-white Citizens Councils and the 
Jim Crow segregationist vote in his 
state?) 

It is pretty common knowledge and 
reported in the press that President 
Kennedy told Senator Fulbright, and 
the Senator understood and assented, 
that because of the Senator’s record of 
public silence on desegregation in his 
home state he could not possibly be 
considered for the post of Secretary of 
State, a post in which he would have 
to deal with representatives of many 
African and Asian countries which are 
understandably very sensitive on the 
question of race and how this question 
is handled in Fulbright’s native state. 

But not a word of this. Instead it 
was “the fanatical, semi-religious” op- 
position of the Zionists that proved to 
be Fulbright’s undoing. And as for 
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President Kennedy himself, reading 
Riesman and his friend one gets the 
impression of a cowardly man who 
knuckled under to Jewish pressure or 
—the ancient myth of a cabal of all- 
powerful Elders of Zion (ism) who dic- 
tate to kings and presidents whom they 
should appoint to the Cabinet. How 
was this accomplished? Simply—“. . . the 
Zionists can muster not merely the 
threat of a Jewish vote, and the no less 
important Jewish financial and organ- 
izational skills . . .”. Thus spake Profes- 
sor Riesman of Harvard! What “finan- 
cial skills,” Professor? Are you insinu- 
ating that President Kennedy is in the 
pay of Zionist Jews? Then it is your 
duty to 180 million Americans to pro- 
duce facts. 


What is required of a man in public 
life? Two things, says Riesman: that he 
should “stand up to the American fel- 
low-travelers of Israel” (who appear to 
be the chief menace to the Republic) 
and that he should be of broad inter- 
national outlook. But is it not also 
necessary that he should have the cour- 
age to stand up to the southern segre- 
gationists—or perhaps simply to have 
courage to stand up to anybody and 
anything that needs standing up to? 
Has not Fulbright failed this test in 
Arkansas (however fine his personal 
sentiments might be) and should not 
this be sufficient to discredit him as a 
potential Secretary of State in the eyes 
of self-proclaimed liberals? 

And finally, sadly resigned, Professor 
Riesman says: “In the world of the 
bomb and intensified Cold War, the 
chances for civilization seem small to 
me. For the Zionist to make them even 
smaller is sad .. .” 


This is the final absurdity. It rounds 
out the picture. Not only is President 
Kennedy a prisoner of Zionists, and 
their “financial skills,” and Senator Ful- 
bright is their innocent victim, but 
should atomic war come and with it 
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the last chance for civilization should 
go up in a mushroom, why, well then, 
the Zionists will have contributed their 
bit. 

Now the picture is complete: mysteri- 
ous financial skills, fanatically selfish 
interests, am uncanny power to domin- 
ate, readiness to plunge the world into 
war. No need to document. No need 
to explain. No need to discuss or to 
consider facts. And also there is the 
usual trite and weary sigh of self-pity 
—poor me, now they will accuse me of 
being an anti-Semite! It’s all there. 

Because it is all there the picture 
offers a note of comic relief which | 
doubt Professor Riesman intended. 
Nobody could be so perfectly and effi- 
ciently devilish. It is incredible. One 
is reminded of Mark Twain’s story of 
the missionary describing the plight of 
savages, constantly adding to the list of 
their miseries. This was done in a 
church and Mark Twain kept adding 
mentally to the size of his donation for 
the savages when the plate was to be 
passed around. But the list of woes 
mounted so that it became unbeliev- 
able and he mentally started to sub- 
tract from his donation. By the time 
the plate was passed around, Twain 
relates, he took a dime out of the plate. 
The savages simply couldn’t be that 


' bad off. 


Nobody could be so completely 
guilty of everything as Riesman im- 
plies, and that is why, together with 
the protagonist of another popular 
story, one that emerged from Germany, 
one feels like saying: Yes, Professor 
Riesman, you are quite right; Zionists 
are guilty of all the things you list 
above—Zionists and bicycles. Let us 
always remember that it is only a com- 
bination of Zionists and bicycles that 
could have accomplished the things you 
say they did. | 

Yet, after the note of comic relief, 
there sets in a longer lasting mood of 
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despondency. It is very well to demon- 
strate the absurdity of Riesman’s state- 
ments. It is all very fine to “consider 
the source,” the journalistic medium in 
which Riesman’s remarks were pub- 
lished and to brush it off contemptu- 
ously. One might also say that Riesman 
is, after all, a professor of sociology, not 
of political science, and he swallowed 
his friend’s letter hook, line and sinker 
(if one can’t trust a friend, whom can 
one trust?) without stopping to con- 
sider that Fulbright is from Arkansas, 
hardly a state to mention in a letter of 
recommendation when applying for the 
job as Secretary of State, and that 
therefore the entire cock-and-bull story 
of a Jewish Zionist conspiracy against 
Fulbright, Kennedy and world peace 
is so much rot, fit for some crackpot 
leaflet of dubious authorship. 

But having said all this the gnawing 
doubt and fear return. Because Ries- 
man is Professor David Riesman, and 
from him one has a right to expect a 
degree of responsibility one would not 
normally expect from the Newsletter 
in which he appears. Because earlier in 
these notes I commented on a some- 
what similar piece that appeared in the 
New Republic, a journal whose name 
is synonymous with liberalism and in- 
tegrity in the minds of many. Because 
in a previous issue of this magazine it 
was my unpleasant duty to comment on 
a similarly unexpected faux pas by 
another prominent liberal—in that case 
it was Dwight Macdonald who was 
outraged because a “blasphemy” had 
been perpetrated when a Christ Killer 
scene was not included in the filin Ben 
Hur. Because the evidence mounts; and 
while it is possible to write off some 
of this evidence as regrettable slips of 
the tongue, momentary aberrations, 
gross exaggerations perpetrated in the 
enthusiasm of writing, these do not 
explain the growing pile of evidence 
that something is radically wrong with 
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many of our liberals. “The chances for 
civilization seem small,” indeed, if 
people like David Riesman, and Mac- 
donald, and Eric Fromm, and the 
writer in the New Republic, and many 
other liberals permit themselves the 
luxury of such irresponsible indulgence. 


No Exit 


N HIS RECENT book The Informed 

Heart* Bruno Bettelheim, the author 
of Love Is Not Enough, Symbolic 
Wounds and Truants From Life, makes 
some challenging remarks about the 
meaning of the behavior of Anne 
Frank’s family when they hid from the 
Nazis in a secret room that had no 
rear exit of escape, they failed to pro- 
vide themselves with small arms to 
stand off the SS when discovered, and 
throughout their period of hiding 
continued to simulate normal life. 
Others, he points out, tried to escape 
to the free world or went underground 
not only to hide but to prepare to 
fight. A greater number of these sur- 
vived, he says, while the entire Frank 
family, excepting the father, perished. 
Bettelheim concludes that in extreme 
situations, ‘going on with life as usual 
was not an absolute value, but can 
sometimes be the most destructive of 
all attitudes,” and that the Anne Frank 
story gained such wide acclaim because 
its insistence on faith in the basic 
goodness of mankind responds to our 
own inner desire to evade reality and 
to seek reassurance in amnesia—Ausch- 
witz never existed, it couldn’t have 
existed, and if it had, then the best 
thing to do is to forget about it and 
place absolute faith and reliance in 
Brotherhood Week reassurances. 

Bettelheim’s observations are pro- 
found. It is regrettable, however, that 


* The Informed Heart, by Bruno Bettelheim. 
The Free Press. $5.00. 
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he devoted only a few paragraphs to 
the Frank Case. His remarks tantalize 
with their immense possibilities of in- 
sight into human behavior in general 
and the Jewish situation in Europe in 
particular. 

It is a curious matter. Some six mil- 
Jion Jews perished in Europe. The 
mind cannot grasp such a vast number 
of lives and endow them with individu- 
ality. But not all of them had perished 
docilely and anonymously. There was 
the Warsaw Ghetto uprising and it 
produced individuals. There were 
other uprisings that were documented. 
There even exist other published dia- 
ries of surviving Jewish children, yet 
not one of them has caught the imagin- 
ation of the western world to the ex- 
tent that Anne Frank’s Diaries and her 
doomed young life impressed them- 
selves on us. Her fate is documented 
in detail, yet before our eyes she is 
becoming a myth and a symbol, as if 
she had lived and dreamed and suf- 
fered and died in gentleness not eigh- 
teen but thousands of years ago. If 
the legend of Anne Frank continues 
to grow as it does, she may yet become 
the embodiment of martyred innocence 
for uncounted generations. (Ed. Note— 
Among the numerous unsolicited man- 
uscripts that come to my desk, there 
have also been impassioned love poems 
addressed to Anne.) 

In terms of outward circumstances, 
Anne’s condition was not even repre- 
sentative of Europe’s Jewish children. 
The standard situation prevailed East 
of the Rhine. It consisted of ghettos, 
starvation, Nazi raids (Actions) during 
which the children were rounded up 
en masse, the murderous hostility of 
the native population, sealed trains to 
the extermination camps. Anne lived in 
Holland, a civilized country whose 
record of humanity toward its Jewish 
citizens is perhaps surpassed only by 
that of Denmark. Her family had 
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friends who hid them. She died in a 
concentration camp of natural causes 
(if one can speak of “natural causes” 
within the confines of a concentration 
camp). 

But yet it is she who is fast becoming 
the collective image of the Jewish child 
martyred under German rule. History 
has a way of playing such strange 
tricks. Theodor Herzl, the assimilated 
Jew from Budapest who toyed with 
notions of a melodramatic mass con- 
version of Jews to Catholicism later 
became the focal spokesman and leader 
of the yearning of the Jews of Eastern 
Europe for Zion. Joseph Stalin, a 
Georgian student of theology in his 
youth became not only the Bolshevik 
dictator but also a Russian super- 
patriot who extended the borders of 
Russia at the expense of its neighbors 
with as much enthusiasm as any Czar 
might have shown. The two archetypal 
figures of the British Empire at its 
height were Queen Victoria and the 
Sephardi Jew Disraeli. 

Anne Frank was the innocent burnt 
offering on the altar of the German-led 
insanity that swept Europe. She was 
also the victim of the attitude of her 
parents who refused to look at reality 
and sought refuge in a trap without an 
exit. But are we to blame her parents? 
Of course they did not act as they did 
out of ill will. The question is: Did 
they act foolishly? Or did their ap- 
parently foolish behavior reflect a 
deeper, if unconscious understanding of 
their true predicament. It is possible 
to build up a case in their defense, to 
prove that they acted out of historic 
wisdom, out of “racial memory” so to 
speak, and if their action ended in 
death for the entire family excepting 
the father, this was due not to foolish 
miscalculation but to the basically 
hopeless nature of their situation. 


In terms of the behavior of the in- 
dividual Frank family there was obvi- 
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ously a lack of common sense. But as 
we said above, Anne Frank is no longer 
an individual. The actions of her fam- 
ily therefore also have to be viewed as 
symbolic of the whole situation. Anne’s 
father led his family into a trap. But 
was there an alternative? Was not Eu- 
rope as a whole a trap for the Jews? 
Had not all exits been bricked-up long 
before? Was his action infantile, or did 
it have the wisdom of the old: There 
Is No Exit. Of those who fled to the 
forests to join the partisans many per- 
ished at the hands of the Nazis and also 
at the hands of the hostile surrounding 
population. Of those who went into 
hiding, many were reported to the 
Germans by schmaltzouniks for the re- 
ward of a pound of sugar. Which Jews 
did survive in German-occupied Europe 
East of the Rhine? An emaciated rem- 
nant in concentration camps that were 
overrun by the Allies before they could 
be killed; a handful that went into 
hiding; a still smaller handful that 
fought in the forests, and, of course, 
those who succeeded in escaping before 
the Germans marched in. 


But escape too has to be viewed in 
historical terms. More than a century 
ago, with political emancipation, Jews 
began to escape. The ghetto was a trap. 
They tried to escape via assimilation 
and conversion. The process of assimila- 
tion in Central Europe was much 
farther advanced than many realize. In 
the end it proved to be a dead end— 
the same kind of trap in which the 
Franks found themselves, though room- 
ier for a while. It brought no solution 
in terms of survival. 


Escape by means of resistance had 
likewise been tried. Not only the resist- 
ance of a single person with a pistol 
in his hand. This could be effective 
only in isolated instances—accidental 
instances—and provided no solution. 
Millions in Eastern Europe pinned 
their hopes on resistance in terms of 
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social action, staking their chances on 
a social revolution in which the masses 
of poor and working people would join 
hands with them. This too failed. Hit- 
ler is our Lenin, many radical German 
workers proclaimed. What happened in 
Poland is well known. Resistance too 
was thus a blind alley, an exit which 
led nowhere. 

The solution was to leave Europe, 
the continent-become-a-trap for Jews. 
This solution was offered by Jabotinsky 
and Nordau and, fundamentally, by 
Zionism. However, mass departure 
from Europe would have been not 
flight, not escape, but Exodus, a con- 
scious directed movement, not like 
rabbits scattering to all sides, nor like 
lemmings rushing in dense masses to 
plunge into the sea. The Exodus finally 
occurred to Israel when there were few 
left to participate in it. 


The story of Anne Frank, Bettelheim 
says, has found wide acclaim because 
it implicitly denies, for us too, that 
Auschwitz ever existed. It is suggested, 
if I understand Bettelheim correctly, 
that we are to reject its subliminal 
reassurances and face reality. Auschwitz 
did exist, no so long ago either. Unless 
we are to adopt some racist theory of 
the superiority of Americans or English 
or French over Germans, we must con- 
clude that though no “extreme situ- 
ation” exists at present, such a situation 
is not to be ruled out anywhere. This 
is sensible advice, and like all such 
advice it is very difficult to act on and 
in the present case it presents a grave 
dilemma. The dilemma consists in this, 
that if we forget Auschwitz and build 
our lives on the shifting and undepend- 
able sands of human kindness, we ig- 
nore the lesson of history and the 
emergencies it holds in store, but when 
we keep our memory fresh and articu- 
late the lesson we learned we hasten 
the emergency. It is not difficult to 
visualize what would happen if some 
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Jewish organization or group of indi- 
viduals were to say: We remember 
Auschwitz; another one is not unthink- 
able for us somewhere on the globe; 
therefore we must change our attitudes 
and our situation while there is time. 
The host group would at once accuse 
such people of lack of confidence. Pro- 
fessional do-gooders would immediately 
denounce them as pessimists and para- 
noiacs and probably also as subversives 
harboring an ideology inimical to the 
interests of the country. By increasing 
tension, the emergency to be avoided 
would be brought nearer reality. 

We are thus compelled to exist in a 
state of terrible tension between our 
secret but conscious knowledge of the 
possible threat and our daily activities 
predicated on the assumption that no 
such threat exists. It is not surprising 
that such a precarious tight-rope exist- 
ence leads to a variety of severe neu- 
roses. When, in an extreme situation, 
the Franks (who symbolize “Every- 
Jew” just as Anne is fast becoming the 
symbol of every Jewish child in Nazi 
Europe) take the final step into un- 
reality, they behave as did the members 
of the orchestra on the sinking and 
doomed Titanic. They try to lend a 
semblance of sanity and courage to a 
situation in which both sanity and 
courage are merely theatrical. 


Racism, Nationalism, Universalism 


ACISM, nationalism and universalism 
kK (or internationalism), these are the 
three most powerful movements of the 
twentieth century. It does not speak 
well for mankind that of the three, 
racism, the most primitive, has shown 
itself to have the strongest grip on the 
mind. Where it gains hold it not only 
overshadows and brutally suppresses 
the highest ideals of all-human brother- 
hood but it relegates even nationalism 
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to a secondary role. The three outstand- 
ing instances where racism gained 
prominence and power are in some of 
the southern states in the U.S., in South 
Africa and in Nazi Germany. The racist 
impulse in the southern states has led 
to the degrading spectacle where a sub- 
stantial portion of the population of a 
large city (New Orleans) went berserk 
because four little Negro girls (total 
age, 24) were introduced into formerly 
all-white schools. Even sentiments of 
all-American patriotism, of loyalty to 


the constitution, of obedience to court 


rulings wilted before the surge of primi- 
tive racist instincts. In South Africa, 
too, racism proved itself stronger than 
national sentiments when it led to the 
decision to sever relations with the 
Commonwealth and to reconstitute the 
country as a separate republic. The 
tide of racism in Germany seemed 
identical with nationalism because it 
quickly and effectively suppressed all 
opposition. But it was basically anti- 
nationalist, it trampled on national 
traditions and substituted a criterion 
of blood relationships for national- 
cultural-historical ones. 


Nationalism, which earlier in the 
century seemed to superficial observers 
to be a spent movement destined to 
disappear before the sweep of an inter- 
national socialist commonwealth unit- 
ing all mankind, has shown itself both 
vital and powerful. Countries that 
failed to resist Nazi Germany for the 
sake of human freedom, fought with des- 
peration for the sake of their national 
liberation and survival. Soviet Russia 
itself had to tap deep veins of Russian 
patriotism when the appeal to rise to 
the defense of socialism failed to elicit 
a strong response. In turn the Soviet 
empire was seriously and successfully 
challenged only by nationalism in Yu- 
goslavia and in Hungary. 


The highest human aspirations for 
brotherhood transcending national and 
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racial lines proved to be the weakest of 
the three. Except in a very diluted form 
of the welfare state which gained a 
mild hold in such peripheral areas as 
Scandinavia and New Zealand, it failed 
to strike root. No flag in the world is 
less allegianced than that of the UN. 
After more than a century of talk, 
Western Europe is still creeping at 
snail’s pace toward a remote form of 
union. In the so-called socialist coun- 
tries, the Internationale quickly gave 
way to national hymns (and not be- 
cause the tune of the Internationale 
was not musically pleasing, which it 
isn’t), the slogan Workers of the World 
Unite was unobtrusively removed from 
the buttons of Red Army uniforms, the 
coinage and other symbols, and such 
famous torch-bearers of human solidar- 
ity and international friendship as 
Alexander Nevsky, Ivan the Terrible, 
Peter the Great and Bogdan Khmelnit- 
sky (the Hitler of the 17th century) 
were enthroned alongside Marx. 
Nationalism is today the greatest 
force in the world, yet in itself and 
unmodified by a higher ideal it is at 
best sterile, provincial and boring. It 
is enough to recall for a moment 
Isaiah’s vision of the end of time when 
swords will be broken into plowshares 
and to compare it with the most rousing 
national hymn to become aware of the 
gulf between the two, and how little 
pure nationalism has to offer us besides 
a certain warmth of kinship, which in 
itself has value only because of its so- 
cial implications, because of the mutual 
defense and help that are suggested. 
But since nationalism is the move- 
ment that is sweeping the earth today 
it is interesting to examine its expres- 
sions, and here we find something to 
cheer us—those nationalisms that can 
also boast a higher principle than mere 
appeal to flag, territory and independ- 
ence, some idea that speaks also to 
mankind as a whole, are stronger po- 
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litically, culturally and economically 
and exert a greater magnetic force on 
other lands and peoples. It is not even 
essential—or so it seems—that all these 
higher aspirations be effectively im- 
plemented at this moment. It almost 
seems to suffice that they be merely 
incorporated in the tradition and the 
culture and the scriptures of a particu- 
lar country or nation. The United 
States for example. One need not be a 
flag-waver to realize that the two tra- 
ditions alone of political freedom (in 
the North, at least) and serving as a 
haven for the homeless suffice to lend 
to American nationalism a unique 
quality that lifts it above narrow loyalty 
to a land. Historically it does not mat- 
ter that an expanding industry needed 
cheap and plentiful labor power and 
that this was a powerful factor in the 
role of haven which America played so 
long. Present-day Russian nationalism, 
too, despite its distinct imperialist fea- 
tures such as the forced Russification of 
numerous nationalities within the 
Soviet borders, still appeals strongly 
to many new nations because, rhetor- 
ically at least, it lays claim to a higher 
tradition of socialism and international 
solidarity. Such rhetorical claims are 
not to be underestimated for in the 
fullness of time, after lying dormant 
for generations, they tend to come to 
life and gain a new vitality. This may 
also explain why a small country like 
Yugoslavia today exerts an influence 
far transcending its size or economic 
importance—because it combines a so- 
cial ideal (largely unfulfilled, to be 
sure) with the principle of national 
independence. Israel, too, looms large 
in this regard, larger in fact than the 
three preceding examples. For it repre- 
sents a number of principles of deep 
meaning to mankind as a whole. The 
new Israel speaks to us of the meaning 
of suffering and atonement. For many 
centuries Jews prayed: “Because of our 
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sins we have been exiled from our 
land.” The exile and suffering were 
part of the drama of final fulfillment, 
and when the cup was filled to over- 
flowing in our time, free Israel again 
came into being. Israel represents the 
principle of the Ingathering of the 
Dispersion, it assures mankind that 
there is an end to and a compensation 
for wrongs suffered; even if these come 
centuries late they assure us that there 
is plan and meaning to existence. Were 
it not for these principles, and others, 
Israel could not hold our attention, it 
could not have forged to the fore in 
social pioneering and it would be mere- 
ly another small state somewhere in the 
Levant, another Lebanon. 

Where nationalism lacks such higher 
motives and aspirations it tends to 
shrivel the moment it attains its pri- 
mary and simple objective of indepen- 
ence. In some cases this has proved to 
be extremely disappointing. What 
hopes had not been pinned on India, 
for instance? Had not Ghandi by the 
example of his life given substance to 
the idea of non-violence when he led 
his people against England? Now India 
is free. By its very size and population 
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weight it is a powerful factor in world 
politics, but by and large it seems to 
have nothing to say to the world (Vino- 
ba Bhave notwithstanding) and it is 
torn internally by language groups, dis- 
sident tribes and frequent strife. India 
may yet find a voice, but it has not 
found it so far. 

Perhaps the prime example of sterile 
nationalism today is that of the Arab 
countries, all of them free, possessing 
and squandering uncounted wealth 
while the people live in great squalor, 
constantly squabbling among them- 
selves and rocking the boat of world 
peace and not knowing themselves what 
it is they want. 

The new countries of Africa are too 
young for us to estimate what it is they 
want and what they have to contribute 
to mankind. But it is characteristic that 
they turn for guidance and aid to Rus- 
sia and Yugoslavia, to Israel as well as 
to America, as they try to find and to 
define their soul. 

But those countries whose national- 
ism is inspired by higher social and 
human aspirations must carefully tend 
this fire lest it be quenched or even 
only covered for a time. 








End to a Party 


By HERBERT SWARTZ 


with Barbara Singer. Barbara was saying how silly it seemed for 

her mother, the widowed Mrs. Singer, to be spending $900.00 for 
new drapes in her white ranchhouse. ““The way she’s carrying on, someone 
would think a house in Newline without drapes just wasn’t furnished,” 
Barbara said to Sue. Then Sue asked, and perfectly innocently at that, 
why Mrs. Singer kept living in such a large house now that all the 
children were either married or had moved out, and Barbara explained 
that her mother liked to entertain, you know, either friends or women’s 
groups or her reading club or some other function of similar import; 
though what Barbara thought of was her kindness as a daughter in never 
asking her mother, and she certainly had no intention of doing so now. 
Anyway, this was the prelude to Sue suggesting that the house would 
make a great place for the girls to have a cocktail party. Barbara checked 
with her mother, who naturally had no objection; at this stage of her 
life, Mrs. Singer was so solicitous of her middle daughter’s happiness, that 
even a request to burn down the house would probably have received 
serious consideration—“anything that will make you happy, Barbara.” 


Mrs. Singer had the maid come in an extra day that week for some 
last-minute cleaning. Sue took care of ordering the pastry from her 
cousin’s bakery at Choate’s Corner, and Barbara, after consulting her 
younger brother-in-law, decided that a cocktail party should offer more 
than wine, settling on vodka punch as a substitute. 


The party itself, which took place on a warm Sunday early in December, 
went off without a hitch: not a single drinking glass was broken, Mrs. 
Singer’s window full of bric-a-brac in the living room escaped unharmed 
and apparently all the furniture and rugs survived minus the inevitable 
cigarette burn and its insidious concomitant, the wet-glass circle. By 
eight-thirty when the party started to lag, people began saying good-by 
and nobody was drunk. When Mrs. Singer returned from her sister’s house, 
her battle station for the party, at a little before nine-thirty, the last guest 
was gone, and other than a few half-full glasses in the basement and a good 
airing out, there was nothing for her to remedy. With the exception of 
Mary Gordon, who hasn’t enjoyed herself anywhere for the last ten years, 
everybody agreed they had a “nice” time at the party; and in Barbara 
Singer’s set, “nice” is the superlative criterion. 


S: THOUGHT of the idea for the party while talking on the telephone 





HERBERT SWARTZ is a young writer currently living in Boston. This is his first appearance in 
Midstream. 
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T'S WHEN YOU THINK how happy they could have been—Barbara 
Singer, Sue, Joan Leavitt, Shirley Newman, Esther Fineberg, Rachel 
Goldman and the others—just recalling and remembering the cocktail 
party at Mrs. Singer’s white ranchhouse in Newline, that you realize the 
pity of it all. It isn’t as if someone actually asked that unsuspecting devil 
to gather all those statistics. It was his own idea, and he probably just meant 
to be funny. But what can you do when nowadays these things happen all 
the time: you think it’s a great country, then somebody brings up the figure 
of how many people go to bed hungry each night; or you imagine that in 
this day and age of easy credit and abundant scholarships everyone who 
wants to go to college can go, then somebody brings some new figures— 
and you’ve got something more to worry about. Statistics, bah! 


Of the twenty-five people who came to the party, all were over thirty. 
Twelve, the females, were all invited. Oddly enough, thirteen men did 
receive invitations, but three didn’t show up: leave it to Cy Walters to 
always bring a few extra friends. None of the twenty-five had ever been 
married; of broken engagements there were four, two of each. 


Only one person, Sid Goldstein, drank more than three glasses of punch. 
Of the women, or “the girls,” as they preferred to be termed, Shirley New- 
man was the only one who could claim she had ever had as many as three 
drinks in a twenty-four hour period. Nonetheless, four of the women and 
all of the men thought it was cheap not to serve liquor at a cocktail 
party. And oh yes, in the matter of sex, the answers were one hundred per 
cent: one way for the women, the other for the men. 


A startling sixteen of the guests had been to a psychiatrist at one time 
or another, ten of those female. Three of the women, did at one time see, 
or were now seeing, a psychiatrist for more than six years. Fifteen of the 
sixteen stoutly insisted they paid for their treatment themselves: Esther 
Fineberg’s father has always paid his daughter’s bills. 


Four of the party, two of each, live at home; the others have apartments 
in the city; but Joan Leavitt was the only person living by herself. Five 
of the males had changed jobs four or more times since college, while only 
three worked in their fathers’ businesses. Nine of the females were teachers 
or employed in some phase of education, and of these, four had ten year’s 
tenure. Ali twenty-five, yes, even the nine people now seeing psychiatrists, 
would take a month off to visit Israel, if they could otherwise afford the 
trip. 

Seven of the males gamble heavily: the horses, cards, sports events. Ten 
were becoming noticeably bald. Only Lou Sandler, who had gone back into 
teaching, read an average of more than two books a month; four of the 
women said they read at least four books a month, while Judy Birnbaum, 
who never has gone out too much, and once upon a time tried her hand 
at writing, maintained there were months her reading included as many 
as six books. 


Not one man there was willing to classify any of the females present as 
pretty, though five thought Esther Fineberg attractive. The women, with 
not a single exception, declared Cy Walters’ friend, Walter Cohen, hand- 
some; three others received the accolade “good-looking.” The most com- 
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mon criticisms the males had of the females were: too pinched, too fat, too 
| independent, too homely, too eager, too dull, and too rueful. The womens’ 
list included: too pinched, too weak, too distant, too irresponsible, too 
inconsiderate, and too rueful. Only two of the men thought there was 
anyone at the party they might someday care to call for a date. Eleven 
women, on the other hand, could safely say there were several people there 
whom they would accept for a date. Twelve of the men declared that 
generally they preferred dating girls in their twenties. 


All twenty-five came to the party because they were anxious to meet 
people. One woman did confess, though reluctantly, that she didn’t think 
she was capable of marriage, and perhaps it is best she remain unnamed. 
Of the men, however, eight had strong doubts about their suitability for 
matrimony. Yet, twenty-one of the party did expect to get married, some- 
time; twelve women, and nine men. Fourteen maintained they didn’t like 
Nantucket, but to a man, (or to a woman) they had been there at least once. 

A whopping twenty-three considered themselves Democrats; twenty-two 
had read and “loved” The Assistant; sixteen either subscribed to, or 
regularly bought, The New Yorker; twenty-four at least browsed through 
The New York Times on Sundays; only seven went to temple other than 
on the High Holidays; of those who read Goodbye, Columbus, all thought 
Philip Roth a fine writer but only one of the men liked what he seemed 
to be saying; twenty-five had read Exodus and no one had a complaint. 
Only one of the women had a sibling over thirty who was also single; 
four women had had some electrolysis; ten of the women had thought 
seriously about having their noses bobbed, but only two (incidentally, also 
a like number of the men) had succumbed; none of the women went 
to movies more than twice a month, as compared to ten of the males; 
eleven of the women had at least two years of college; and twelve, for 
some reason, didn’t approve of short engagements. As to those gentlemen 
who had been in the service, the figure was a surprisingly low seven. 


Regarding the last question: “If ten, or even fifteen years ago, you knew 
you would be at a party such as this one, would you have tried harder to 
get married?’’—all twenty-five answered yes, though not one of them 
knew how it could have been done. 








Epwarp B. Guick is the author of Latin America and the Palestine 
Problem and a contributor to many periodicals. 


The Cuban Cauldron 


By EDWARD B. GLICK 


VERY great revolutionary upheaval 
in history has evidenced what 
might be called political para- 

noia. This is the fear—often justified 
—of counter-revolution by the new 
regime’s real or imagined enemies. One 
has only to recall in this connection the 
aftermath of the French Revolution, 
the Mexican Revolution of 1910, the 
Bolshevik Revolution, and the Com- 
munist Chinese Revolution. In the case 
of the Cuban Revolution the possibility 
exists that combined with the normal 
amount of political paranoia of the 
regime is the individual paranoia of its 
principal leader. 

But paranoiac or not, Fidel Castro’s 
personality, political philosophy and 
general Weltansicht are mighty de- 
terminants of contemporary events in 
the Pearl of the Antilles. Castro and 
his fellow “bearded ones” deny they 
are Communists and accuse the United 
States of confusing nationalism with 
communism. “When you are national- 
istic, here they say you are communis- 
tic,” complained Castro when he was 
in New York attending the United 
Nations General Assembly. At least in 
the beginning, the Revolutionary Gov- 
ernment went to great pains to an- 
nounce its desire to be “equidistant 
from oppressive capitalism and _totali- 
tarian communism.” In this respect it 
echoed Argentina’s former dictator 
Juan Perén who used to proclaim 
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“Neither Capitalism nor Communism 
but Justicialism.” Communism, Castro 
once said, is a social system that “gives 
you food without liberty” and capital- 
ism one that “gives you liberty and 
starves you to death.” The Fidelistas 
claim they are striving for “humanism,” 
which they define as giving the people 
“bread without fear and liberty with- 
out terror.” However, there are those 
who now wonder just how much bread 
or liberty the Cuban masses can expect 
from the “humanistic” policies of their 
present government. 

Also, Cuban humanism is taking on 
more and more of the ideological col- 
oration of Soviet socialism. Thus at a 
recent Havana labor rally celebrating 
the forty-third anniversary of the Bol- 
shevik Revolution, José Maria de la 
Aguilera, secretary-general of the Fed- 
eration of Bank Employees, told 
Cubans: 


It is time to say without fear, with- 
out weak knees, without a trembling 
voice and [with] head high that we 
are marching inexorably toward 
socialism in our country. And we 
march conscious of what a Socialist 
regime means, above all compared to 
the backwardness in all respects in 
which our country lived for sixty 
years .. . We cannot be afraid that 
a Socialist regime is being implanted 
in Cuba. Every Cuban who truly 
loves his motherland need not fear 
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this, because a Socialist regime means 
the complete eradication of the ex- 
ploitation of men by men. 


This was the first time the word 
“socialism’”—as it is defined in the 
Soviet lexicon—was used by an official 
not known to be formally enrolled in 
the Popular Socialist (Communist) 
party, now the only party allowed to 
function in Cuba. 

In any event, slogans such as “social- 
ism,” “humanism,” and “The Cuban 
case is the case of all the underdevel- 
oped countries of the world and all the 
colonial countries” (these last words 
are Castro’s in his famous four-hour 
speech to the General Assembly on Sep- 
tember 26, 1960) serve to identify Cuba 
with the Sino-Soviet and neutralist 
blocs in world affairs and to disassociate 
her from traditional Pan Americanism. 
Thus, during last fall’s invasion of 
United Nations headquarters by heads 
of states and governments, Castro, in 
addition to meeting with Khrushchev, 
made it a point to see Sukarno of In- 
donesia, Touré of Guinea, Nkrumah of 
Ghana, Nasser, Nehru, and Tito, whose 
government-controlled Review of In- 
ternational Affairs describes Cuban- 
Yugoslav relations in terms of “kindred 
ideals” and “natural friend and ally.” 
For good measure, Castro also met with 
representatives of the Algerian rebels 
whose claims to independence he fully 
supports. So far during the current 
session of the General Assembly, Cuba 
has favored the Lumumba side of the 
Congo crisis, the Soviet demand for an 
immediate plenary debate on disarma- 
ment, the Afro-Asian call for a meeting 
between the American President and 
Premier Khrushchev, the admission of 
Red China, and the Soviet motion to de- 
bate what the Russians call “aggressive 
acts” by America. Reciprocating, the 
“Socialist countries” and eighteen Afro- 
Asian delegations* supported the Cu- 
ban request that her complaint against 
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United States aggression be allocated 
for consideration not to committee but 
to the full General Assembly. 


HETHER CAsSTRO’s CuBA consis- 

tently aligns itself with the 
Soviet bloc or the Afro-Asian bloc in 
the world organization is still debat- 
able, but there is no question that Cuba 
has practically left the Latin American 
group. For a long time she persisted in 
lobbying vigorously for the Security 
Council seat vacated by Argentina at 
the end of 1960. By doing so, she op- 
posed the Latin American group’s an- 
nounced choice of Chile, thus violating 
the long-standing tradition that each 
Latin American country would sup- 
port the group’s nominee. Thereby 
Cuba also weakened the so-called 
“Gentlemen’s Agreement” of 1946 un- 
der which the Big Powers as well as 
the General Assembly as a whole have 
usually rubber-stamped the election of 
the nominee from each of the world’s 
major geographic groupings, Latin 
America included. 

Last November, the Assembly, in a 
surprise move sparked by Nigeria, de- 
layed the annual election of members 
to the Security Council and the Eco- 
nomic and Social Council. In effect, 
the Assembly postponed a decision on 
(1) whether to leave the present nu- 
merical and geographical situation in 
these bodies intact; (2) whether (by 
Charter amendment) to enlarge the 
number of seats; or (3) whether to re- 
distribute the presently available non- 
permanent seats so that the demands of 
the new African states for representa- 
tion could be honored. In the event 
that the last alternative is adopted— 
and this is not unlikely so long as 
Russia refuses to consider Charter re- 


* Afghanistan, Burma, Cambodia, Ceylon, 
Ethiopia, Ghana, Guinea, India, Indonesia, 
Iraq, Libya, Mali, Morocco, Nepal, Nigeria, 
Saudi Arabia, the United Arab Republic, and 
Yemen. 
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visions while Red China remains out- 
side the United Nations—the area that 
will suffer most will be Latin America, 
whose number of seats on the two 
Councils reflects the political situation 
not of 1960 but of 1945. Nevertheless, 
Cuba’s Dr. Manuel Bisbe challenged 
an Argentine statement that all Latin 
American delegations opposed the post- 
ponement. Saying that Cuba had not 
been consulted, he voted with the Af- 
ricans and, in effect, against the Latin 
Americans. 


Close as Cuba’s ties are with Africa 
and Asia, they are still closer, at least 
economically, with the Sino-Soviet bloc. 
Since the cancellation of United States 
purchases of Cuban sugar and the em- 
bargo on United States exports to Cuba, 
the latter is becoming more and more 
dependent economically and technical- 
ly on Russia, China and Eastern Eu- 
rope. (In fairness to the United States, 
however, one must point out that from 
its earliest days, the Castro regime 
placed restrictions on United States im- 
ports. During the first third of 1960, 
Cuban imports of American goods were 
fifty percent below those of the first 
third of 1958 and seventy-five percent 
below the same period in 1959. By last 
August, Cuban-American trade was 
down to about $18,000,000—forty_per- 
cent of normal.) 

Cuba is exchanging much of her 
sugar for Soviet oil at a price that 
favors the Russians, and is apparently 
getting the bulk of her large imports 
of military equipment from Czecho- 
slovakia, which is doing for Castro in 
1960 what it did for Nasser in 1955. 
Cuba has also concluded various agree- 
ments with China, East Germany, and 
Poland. In the latter instance, the Poles 
have promised to deliver complete in- 
dustrial, food-processing, chemical and 
power plants, freighters and fishing ves- 
sels, sugar mills, machine tools, tractors, 
diesel motors and textile machinery. 
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Communist China has agreed to take 
a million tons of sugar; she has also 
sent technicians, offered scholarships to 
Cuban students and constantly heralds 
her support of the Cuban people in its 
“resolute struggle against United States 
imperialism.” Peiping has promised 
Castro an interest-free loan of $60,000,- 
000, the largest amount it has lent to 
anyone. In return, Castro has recog- 
nized Red China, without any apparent 
great enthusiasm from the approxi- 
mately 30,000 Chinese who live in 
Cuba. 


HE CATCH in all of these agreements 
Ti: that they are on a barter basis 
that will do little to solve Cuba’s short- 
age of hard currencies, especially dol- 
lars. They will not make it easier for 
Cuba to get and pay for replacement 
parts for the American industrial 
equipment already on the island. Nor 
is there a guarantee in these agreements 
that Russia, the world’s largest pro- 
ducer of sugar, will not turn around 
and, as she has already done with Jor- 
dan, sell her Cuban sugar to a third 
party at higher prices than she paid.* 


The Sino-Soviet intrusion into the 
Western Hemisphere is one reason for 
the fevered tension between Havana 
and Washington. Cuba welcomed 
Khrushchev’s offer to rain rockets on 
us if we attacked her, and Castro uni- 
laterally denounced the Rio hemi- 
sphere mutual defense pact because 
“the revolution did not sign the pact.” 


Another reason is the expropriation 
without compensation of more than a 
billion dollars of American-owned prop- 
erty in Cuba as well as the emotional 
impact of such acts as flights by Florida- 
based planes over Cuban territory, and 
the summary execution of American 


*In May, 1960, Cubans learned that Nasser, 
too, had resold to Morocco at a profit, sugar 
which he obtained from Cuba at bargain 
prices. 
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mercenaries caught by Castro’s soldiers. 
There are, of course, other factors, but 
the one that receives the least attention 
in the United States is perhaps the 
most revealing of all: this is the un- 
fortunate history of Cuban-American 
relations before Castro came to power. 
A bit of Cuban-American history will 
tell us much about why someone like 
Castro could come to power. 


In a long indictment of Castro Cuba, 
submitted to United Nations Secretary- 
General Dag Hammarskjold on Oc- 
tober 14, 1960, the United States equat- 
ed Cuba’s great patriot, José Marti, 
with Thomas Jefferson. But I wonder 
if the State Department official who 
wrote the memorandum was aware, as 
knowledgeable Cubans are aware, that 
in 1808 President Jefferson’s cabinet 
agreed unanimously on 


sentiments which should be unau- 
thoritatively expressed by our agents 
to influential persons in Cuba... 
to wit, “If you remain under the 
dominion of the kingdom and fam- 
ily of Spain, we are contented; but 
we should be extremely unwilling to 
see you pass under the dominion or 
ascendancy of France or England. In 
the latter cases should you choose to 
declare independence, we cannot now 
commit ourselves by saying we would 
make common cause with you .. .” 
(Italics added.) 


Some of the most respected figures 
in American history have echoed Jef- 
ferson’s sentiments. John Quincy 
Adams, for instance, felt that Cuba 
would have to be annexed to the Unit- 
ed States in accordance with what he 
termed the “law of political gravita- 
tion.” At the end of the Mexican War, 
President James K. Polk offered the 
Spanish Crown $100,000,000 for the 
island. And Secretary of War Elihu 
Root, author of the hated Platt Amend- 
ment which made of Cuba a virtual 
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colony of the United States, is on 
record as declaring: 


It would be a most lame and im- 
potent conclusion if after all the ex- 
penditure of blood and treasure by 
the people of the United States for 
the freedom of Cuba . . . we should, 
through the constitution of the new 
government, by inadvertence or 
otherwise, be placed in a worse posi- 
tion in regard to our vital interests 
than we were while Spain was in 
possession... 


It is also a fact that in 1852 the 
United States refused to join Great 
Britain and France in a tripartite 
pledge disclaiming “‘severally and col- 
lectively” any intention to annex or 
control Cuba. Nor have Cubans for- 
gotten that during the various Cuban 
uprisings against Spain in the last cen- 
tury, we enforced our neutrality laws 
strictly (hurting the rebels much more 
than the Spaniards) and in other ways 
manifested our lack of enthusiasm for 
Cuban independence. No wonder that 
the Cuban historian, Herminio Portell 
Vila, listed twenty years ago every 
American President from Jefferson to 
Theodore Roosevelt, with the excep- 
tion of Lincoln*, as an open or covert 
annexationist. While studying for his 
doctorate in Havana, young Fidel 
Castro was perhaps exposed to Prof. 
Portell Vila’s polemical views on Cu- 
ban-American history. 


Cuba finally achieved her independ- 
ence in 1903, and the Platt Amendment 
was abrogated in 1934, when Castro 
was seven years old. But the Guanta- 
namo naval base agreement, which 
Cuba could not refuse to sign and 


* Oppressed Cubans looked to Lincoln with 
cenfident expectation. A verse in an Afro- 
Cuban folk-song of the period ran: ... Avanza, 
Lincoln, avanza, Que tu eres nuestra espe- 
ranza... (Onward, O Lincoln, the hope of 
our soul). 
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which she cannot unilaterally renounce, 
continues as a reminder to Cuba of the 
giant-pigmy relationship (the Fidelis- 
tas call it the shark-sardine relation- 
ship) which she shares with her Latin 
American sister states, Nor have Cuban- 
American relations been improved by 
the fact that to this day the annual 
rent paid by the United States for the 
base is the originally called for $2,000, 
the cost of a moderately sized luxury 
apartment in pre-Castro Havana. 


DDED TO Cusa’s political grievances 
A are her objectively more valid 
economic complaints. No one can 
doubt that the island’s economy has 
been dominated by United States capi- 
tal. Until 1934, the United States, 
through the Platt Amendment con- 
trolled Cuban fiscal policies and farmed 
out Cuban foreign credits to American 
investment houses. By the time Castro 
came to power on New Year's day 
1959, American companies owned about 
forty percent of the sugar lands, eighty 
percent of the public utilities, ninety 
percent of the mines, and almost all of 
the cattle ranches and the oil industry. 
American companies also supplied al- 
most two-thirds of the island’s imports. 
While millions of profit dollars flowed 
annually from Havana to New York, 
Cuban per capita income did not ex- 
ceed $320 a year. 


Since the other Latin American coun- 
tries share, in varying degrees, similar 
economic and political relationships 
with the United States, their initial re- 
action to the Cuban upheaval was one 
amounting to jubilation. Castro was, to 
them, the tiny David who, despite 
tremendous odds, had overthrown an- 
other despised Latin American Goliath. 
To the intellectuals he represented a 
drift to the left; to the super-patriots 
and anti-Yankees, a drift to national- 
ism, whether right or left. Later, many 
Latin Americans began crediting 
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Castro, with considerable justification, 
for the increasing economic attention 
Washington has been paying to Central 
and South America. (Many of them 
are still crediting him for this.) More- 
over, with his capture of public atten- 
tion in Moscow, Peiping, Washington, 
and the far corners of the world—with 
his beard, his unpressed fatigue uni- 
forms, and his long and flowery speech- 
es so dear to the Spanish ear—he gave 
the Latino masses a psychological lift 
they both needed and enjoyed. 

But now Latin American reaction to 
Fidelismo is mixed. It differs in each 
country and within the various social 
classes. As one might expect, Castro 
is hated and feared by the totalitarian 
regimes of the Dominican Republic and 
Paraguay. He is mistrusted by the gov- 
ernments of Panama, Haiti, Venezuela, 
Bolivia, Guatemala, Costa Rica, Nica- 
ragua, and E] Salvador, which have 
faced or are facing the danger of Cas- 
tro-exported or Castro-inspired rebel- 
lions. Argentina, Chile, Brazil, and 
Colombia resent Castro’s injection of 
the Cold War into the hemisphere as 
well as his disparagement of the Or- 
ganization of American States and his 
annoying habit of presuming to speak 
for all of Latin America. 

At the Foreign Ministers Conference 
at San José, Costa Rica, last August, 
the Chilean delegate said: “We do not 
recognize the rights of any state to ar- 
rogate [to] itself the representation of 
free America. The country which wishes 
to arrogate such a representation com- 
mits an offense against her sisters of 
the Americas.” As for Cuba and Russia, 
Dr. Julio César Turbay Ayala, the Co- 
lombian Foreign Minister, told the 
General Assembly last September that 
“we of America do not intend to allow 
any act of extra-continental interven- 
tion in our lands even if this act is 
purported to be carried out under the 
threatening protection of guided mis- 
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siles.”” “Cuba,” he continued, ‘needs 
no protection from the Soviet Union 
or from any other extra-continental 
power, for her freedom of action is 
assured by the principle of non-inter- 
vention which is the backbone of the 
inter-American system.” 


left in Latin America, offers the 
st illustration of the curious schizo- 
phrenia that characterizes the region's 
attitude towards Castro. Among the in- 
tellectuals, leftists, and the poorer 
classes, he is immensely popular. One 
notices this in Mexico City’s movie 
houses, where people cheer and whistle 
each time Castro and Cuba are men- 
tioned or shown. When Cuban Presi- 
dent Osvaldo Dorticés Torrado visited 
Mexico on the last stop of his Latin 
American tour, 15,000 persons met him 
at the airport, and gave him one of the 
most enthusiastic receptions ever ac- 
corded a foreign chief of state. Last 
July, Emilio Sanchez Piedras, President 
of the Permanent Committee of the 
Mexican Congress, created an inter- 
national stir when he expressed soli- 
darity with Cuba in her struggle with 
the United States. In August, Mexico 
led the faction that successfully sof- 
tened the Declaration of San José, eli- 
minating any specific reference to Cuba. 
Immediately after the declaration, the 
Foreign Office issued a statement to the 
effect that the declaration was general 
in character and that “in no form does 
it constitute a condemnation or a 
threat against Cuba, whose aspirations 
for economic improvement and social 
justice have the strongest sympathy of 
the Government and _ people of 
Mexico,” 

At the same time, Mexico, from 
whose soil the Castro revolutionaries 
sailed to Cuba, is now taking strong 
measures to prevent remote areas from 
being used to train Cuban infiltrators. 
Just as the United States patrolled 
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the waters of Nicaragua and Guate- 
mala, Mexico is increasing her air and 
sea vigilance in her own waters to pre- 
vent guerilla invasions from Mexico to 
other Latin American states. The Mexi- 
can government is very proud of its 
stability and of the fact that the Mexi- 
can Revolution was indigenous. It ante- 
dated and did not seek or need ideo- 
logical support from the Bolshevik 
Revolution. That is why Mexican lead- 
ers—privately, for they, too, must con- 
tend with public opinion—are grow- 
ing more and more impatient with 
Castro’s government by impulse, by 
television and by children. Justly proud 
of its own record of individual and 
press freedom, the regime is particular- 
ly critical of the elimination of such 
freedom in Cuba. 

This abridgement of freedom is also 
beginning to alienate Cubans both at 
home and abroad. The majority of 
Cubans are grateful to the revolution 
for instituting agrarian reform, build- 
ing many schools and housing develop- 
ments, lowering rents and public utili- 
ties prices, and raising the standard of 
government fiscal honesty to its highest 
point in Cuban history. As do other 
Latinos, they respond to the regime’s 
articulation of century-old grievances 
against the United States. But some 
of them at least wonder whether this 
must be done at the price of bringing 
the Cold War to their very doors. ‘They 
applaud the seizure of foreign mono- 
poly holdings but are beginning to 
question the confiscation of purely 
Cuban enterprises. They agree that the 
regime possesses the legal and moral 
right to guard against the return of the 
Batista clique, but doubt whether this 
necessitates dictatorship and pro-com- 
munism. Must the new regime, in the 
name of defending the revolution, 
stifle all liberal opposition even from 
some of Premier Castro’s most loyal and 
devoted comrades-in-arms of former 
days? 
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N KEEPING WITH the steady democrati- 
| zation of Latin America, the Roman 
Catholic Church has taken anti-dic- 
tatorial positions with increasing fre- 
quency and aggressiveness. The most 
notable examples of this in recent years 
were in Venezuela, Colombia, and Ar- 
gentina, and some maintain that the 
beginning of Perdén’s downfall came 
when the Church in Argentina turned 
against him. It was, therefore, not sur- 
prising that the Church in Cuba was 
satisfied when Castro came to power 
two years ago. Many in the lower clergy 
and in the Catholic Action organiza- 
tions actively fought or sided with the 
Fidelistas. Within three days of Castro’s 
entry into Havana, L’Osservatore Ro- 
mano, official Vatican newspaper, edi- 
torialized that Batista’s fall fitted into 
the general “democratic awakening” in 
Latin America and cautiously hoped 
that his fall would mark “for Cuba the 
start of a working democratic order.” 
Within two weeks of Castro’s victory, 
the Vatican recognized his regime. 
Within a month, Castro’s Foreign Min- 
ister, Dr. Raul Roa, was received in 
private audience by Pope John XXIII. 


What especially brought the Church 
and Castro together in those first days 
was their common conviction that land 
and economic reforms were long over- 
due in Cuba and in Latin America as 
a whole. In the fall of 1959, Arch- 
bishop Antonio José Plaza of La Plata, 
Argentina, told a national conference 
on agrarian reform sponsored by Ac- 
cién Catdlica: “Lands that have been 
abandoned, or virtually so, and lands 
which because of their owners’ neglect 
have low yields, can legitimately be 
expropriated by the State—provided a 
just indemnity is given—and the owner- 
ship transferred to capable, enterpris- 
ing families.” Earlier, the Pope, in his 
radio address to Cuba’s first national 
Catholic convention (attended by more 
than half a million people including 
Premier Castro) emphasized “the chari- 
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ty of the Christian man convinced that 
his wealth has a social function... .” 
On October 9, 1959 the Boletin of 
the Public Relations Department of the 
Cuban Foreign Ministry reprinted in 
English an article entitled “The Spirit 
of the Agrarian Reform,” which had 
originally appeared in the newspaper 
Revolucion, official organ of Castro’s 
26th of July Movement. The article 
was written by Father Ignacio Biain 
of the Franciscan Order, editor of the 
Church magazine La Quincena, and it 
was reviewed and approved by the 
Auxiliary Archbishop of Havana, Msgr. 
Evelio Diaz. It therefore reflected the 
official attitude at that time of at least 
a part of the Church hierarchy in Cuba. 
In it, Father Biain waxes ecstatic about 
Castro’s agrarian reform measures: 


Without any kind of doubt, the Ag- 
rarian Reform Law .. . is the most 
transcendental law, the most revo- 
lutionary, that of the most ample and 
profound consequences for the moral 
and social order of Cuba . . . since 
the declaration of independence. 
Now the State, looking to the exi- 
gencies of the general welfare and 
trying to repair the “errors of an ini- 
quitous regime which has been exer- 
cising its ruinous influence during 
several generations” (Pius XI), creates 
new structures in agriculture which 
will definitely redeem the farmer... 

The cooperatives which the Gov- 
ernment is forming and will continue 
to form in the lands confiscated seem 
to have a socialist tinge, since the 
property passes, at least for the preés- 
ent, to the hands of the INRA 
[Instituto Nacional de Retorma 
Agraria]. If this is a defect, it is not 
a grave one since the State may 
possess lands and properties. At the 
same time, it seems premature to 
turn over these lands in permanent 
ownership to those who cannot be 
responsible for them. It cannot be 
said in justice that this Agrarian Re- 
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form has a communistoid char- 
acter... 

To the extent that the law reflects 
a sure sense of social justice, it com- 
promises [sic?] the conscience of all 
Christians... 


A year later, La Quincena pub- 
lished an article entitled “Is the Social 
Revolution of Cuba Christian?”’, writ- 
ten by Msgr. Eduardo Boza Masvidal, 
Assistant Bishop of Havana. In it, Boza 
Masvidal says that Cuban Catholics are 
not “against the revolution that we 
aided enormously . . . We wish to have 
the great social transformation that 
Cuba needs, but we cannot support the 
materialistic communism and totalitar- 
ianism that would be the greatest nega- 
tion of the ideals for which so many 
Cubans fought and died.” The points 
in time spanned by these two articles— 
and the pastoral letters, church bomb- 
ings, and government denunciations of 
“fascist priests” and “criminals with 
clerical dress” that have occurred dur- 
ing the interval—illustrate the disillu- 
sioning change in the Church’s attitude 
toward Castro and his colleagues. 


HIS SAME DISILLUSIONMENT has come 
T over the middle class. It is not al- 
ways remembered that when Castro was 
fighting in the mountains of Sierra 
Maestra, the peasants gave him very 
little aid. It was not they but the mid- 
dle class, the sons and daughters of 
some of the wealthy families, the stu- 
dents, the intellectuals, and the pro- 
fessionals who defied the secret police, 
battled troops and tanks, contributed 
their own funds and collected money 
abroad for Castro’s 26th of July Move- 
ment. But like the French Revolution 
before it, the Cuban Revolution has 
now started to displace or devour its 
own. Like Péron, who relied on the 
descamisados, or shirtless ones, Castro 
is relying on the peasants (the guajiros 
and campesinos) , particularly the Afro- 
Cubans. 
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Wholesale defections have occurred 
in the Cuban foreign service and the 
army over the issue of communism. The 
collectivist totalitarian drift has dis- 
enchanted the professional, technical, 
and managerial classes upon whom any 
twentieth century regime is obliged to 
rely. They are finding it difficult to 
function in the present political and 
economic climate; 259 physicians, for 
example, have been barred from prac- 
tice for not being in full accord with 
revolutionary ideals. Joined by dis- 
possessed property owners, more and 
more technicians and professionals are 
emigrating, some just to get out of the 
way, others to regroup and fight against 
Castro’s “betrayal” of the Cuban Revo- 
lution. 

Until recently, the regime placed no 
restrictions on emigration. Those who 
wanted to could leave, and in fact 
some 30 to 40 thousand emigrés are 
now in the United States. But as the 
number of engineers, petroleum special- 
ists, trained civil servants, and execu- 
tives of the newly nationalized business 
enterprises dwindled, this policy was 
changed. Recently President Osvaldo 
Dorticdéds Torrado said, “the revolution 
shelters honest men and only the dis- 
honest desert in times like these.” The 
departure of professionals and _ tech- 
nicians is now being termed “treason 
to the nation that never can be forgot- 
ten or forgiven.” 


FE. TURN OF EVENTS is of particular 


concern to Cuba’s 11,000 Jews, 
caught up in a classical revolutionary 
squeeze-play over which they have no 
control. Until now Fidel Castro’s regime 
has been singularly free of any racism 
or anti-Semitism and it has the friendli- 
est relations with Israel. In his mara- 
thon United Nations address, Castro 
mentioned the “millions of Jews who 
died in the concentration camps of 
Europe.” And when Israel dispatched 
notes about the worldwide rash of 
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swastika paintings to all states with 
which she maintains diplomatic ties, 
Premier Castro himself assured her of 
his opposition to anti-Semitism and 
Nazism and pledged to uproot any 
vestiges of these feelings in Cuba.* 


But most of the Jews of Cuba are of 
the middle class, the same middle class 
Castro seems bent on destroying or at 
least modifying drastically. When he 
took over the government, seventy-five 
percent of the Jews were in small scale 
retail trade, fifteen percent were in 
larger commercial establishments, and 
ten percent in the professions, services, 
and export. The Cuban economy was 
then oriented toward the United States. 
Now this orientation has been changed 
and business has been increasingly col- 
lectivized. Consequently, the economic 
life of the Jews has been hit severely, 


and they too have joined the exodus 
from Cuba. 


In recent months at least 1,000 Jews 
have migrated to Miami. Since the Cu- 
ban Government now equates emigra- 
tion with treason that will neither be 
forgotten nor forgiven, what effect will 
the Jewish exodus have on those Jews 
who remain in Cuba? Will the Jews 
who flee be accused of deserting the 
fatherland in its time of greatest need? 
Will the Jews who remain suffer be- 
cause of it? In short, may anti-Semitism 
erupt from the bubbling heat of the 
Cuban cauldron? 





* The Cuban revolutionaries seem especially 
interested in Israeli agricultural farms. They 
have translated into Spanish a Zionist Organi- 
zation pamphlet on kibbutz life and the Cuban 
Social Action Association has sponsored lectures 
on Israeli agricultural systems. 
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SSENTIALLY, Fidel Castro, with the 

help of his brother Raul, “Che” 
Guevara, President Dorticéds Torrado 
and others, is doing two things. He is 
feeding on the “incapsulated past,” 
stressing the grievances against the 
United States that form part of the 
national memory of every Cuban. He 
is also adding increasing doses of Marx- 
ist doctrine and practice to a country 
whose own experience with democracy 
has been a sad mixture of oligarchy, 
economic exploitation and unimagin- 
able corruption. Unfortunately, in 
fashioning its Cuban policy, the United 
States has reacted almost exclusively 
to the Marxist aspects of Fidelismo, 


ignoring its other facets. 


That many Cubans are beginning to 
doubt and reject Castro is obvious. 
There is fighting in the hills and night- 
ly bombings in Havana. There are now 
at least six distinct anti-Castro organi- 
zations in exile, although in typical 
Latin fashion their effectiveness is 
marred by politics and personalities. 
But with his continuing charismatic 
hold over the masses, Castro could, at 
this writing, win a free election in 
Cuba, if it were held, and certainly by 
a wider margin than Kennedy’s victory 
over Nixon. 

Where the Castro Revolution will 
finally take Cuba, only history will dis- 
close. ‘“‘Wait for history,” Castro has 
remarked, “history will tell you who 
we are.” Whatever history will tell us, 
and whenever it chooses to tell us, one 
thing is as certain as the ceaseless law 
of change. Even if Castro were to dis- 
appear tomorrow and his regime re- 
placed immediately, Cuba and Latin 
America will never be the same again. 
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REVIVAL OF A CLASSIC 
By MARIE SYRKIN 


Catt Ir Sieep, by Henry Roru. 
Pageant Books. 1960. 599 pp. $5.95. 


Y THIS TIME everyone is familiar with 
B the tantalizing history of Call It 
Sleep by Henry Roth. The novel, issued 
originally in 1934 when the author was 
twenty-eight years old, won extraordi- 
nary critical acclaim, if not large sales, 
immediately upon its publication. Long 
out of print it has been periodically re- 
discovered by later critics from Alfred 
Kazin to Leslie Fiedler. Finally, in re- 
sponse to a growing curiosity and pos- 
sibly demand, the novel has just been re- 
issued with three introductions: by Har- 
old U. Ribalow who is largely responsible 
for its present appearance, by Maxwell 
Geismar and by Meyer Levin. Those who 
read the book with enthusiasm a quarter 
of a century ago can now refresh their 
memories or examine that first rapture, 
and a younger generation can at last 
have ready access to a book which has 
become a kind of legend in literary 
circles. 

Why the legend? Not only because of 
the bruited excellence of a work persist- 
ently hailed as the novel about American 
Jewish life, a unique classic, but because 
the book remained unique in the literal 
as well as literary sense. Henry Roth, 
after his extraordinary success d’estime 
vanished from public view. There was 
no second novel and no attempt to cap- 
italize on a brilliant reputation swiftly 
and early achieved. This silence teased 
and troubled the memory of readers who 
could not believe that the great power 
they had sensed was so quickly spent. 
Now, thanks to the diligent sleuthing of 
Harold Ribalow, a middle-aged Henry 
Roth has been found running a goose 
farm in Maine and his book is once more 
before the world. 
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This is the third time, at approxi- 
mately ten-year intervals, that I am writ- 
ing about this novel. When it first ap- 
peared I assured my public that Henry 
Roth had the gifts of a “major novelist,” 
and I also suggested that his sense of 
dialect—Yiddish, Irish, Italian—could 
make his fortune in Hollywood. (I blush 
for this last not because it proved un- 
prophetic but because the comment was 
basically unperceptive—no gift of Henry 
Roth could have been used by Holly- 
wood.) In the forties I repeated the busi- 
ness about Henry Roth having the “lit- 
erary equipment of a major novelist,” 
adding that this could be said of “no 
other American Jewish writer.” 


MENTION these estimates neither in a 
| mood of self-congratulation nor pen- 
ance, but because they suggest a con- 
sistent and representative attitude shared 
by the novel’s first startled readers. 
Furthermore, since the thirties and 
forties a new group of American Jewish 
writers has appeared, Saul Bellow and 
Bernard Malamud among them. How 
does Call It Sleep hold up when stacked 
against such competition and viewed in 
the climate of the sixties? 

Call It Sleep deals with immigrant 
life on the East Side of New York as 
seen through the sensibility of a child. 
The book begins conventionally enough 
with arrival at Ellis Island in 1907, the 
year of a great immigrant tide from 
Eastern Europe, and ends some six years 
later. The entire action is concentrated 
in two years of the life of the hero, little 
David Schearl, from the age of six to 
eight. The total environment, the do- 
mestic drama, the various characters; 
are perceived chiefly through the an- 
guished awareness of the child. With 
immense skill the dark entanglements of 
the adult world are unravelled through 
the intuitions and confusions of the seek- 
ing and baffled boy. And this world, at 
once grossly palpable and elusively mys- 
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terious comes alive at every sense. You 
see and smell the dingy streets and tene- 
ments, you hear the marvellously recon- 
structed Yiddish-English speech, just as 
you know the full-bodied characters in 
all their emotional complexity. 

The central relationship of the book is 
the family, holy or unholy, of father, 
mother and child. The smouldering, furi- 
ous father, unfulfilled and suspicious of 
the paternity of David, the infinitely 
tender, dreamy mother who adores her 
son and is in turn adored by the child, 
lost outside the shelter of her embrace, 
are shown in the terrifying intensity of 
that primal tie with a power which re- 
veals all the unconscious Freudian im- 
plications without doing violence to the 
innocence of the child. Jealous resent- 
ment between father and son, passion 
between mother and child, the true 
eternal triangle, are described not in 
scenes of childhood remembered but of 
childhood directly experienced. In this 
respect alone the novel is extraordinary. 
Here is no childhood, wistful, cute, or 
heart-breaking, remembered in anger or 
nostalgia by the adult intelligence. The 
impact of the events has not been weak- 
ened by the hindsight of adult compre- 
hension. On the contrary, experience 
presents itself, raw, frightening, radiant, 
unsullied by understanding. 

David’s initiation rites into sex (the 
children “play bad”) and brutality (his 
father’s uncontrollable rages and the 
taunting cruelty of street urchins) are 
presented as they register on the child’s 
morbidly sensitive consciousness, magni- 
fied out of proportion, glaringly illumi- 
nated by the child’s naked perception 
and just as glaringly misunderstood. That 
the reader is persuaded rather than ir- 
ritated by the child’s hysterical reactions 
to the routine instructions of street and 
family life, in the slums or out of them, 
is a major achievement of the author. 

Part of the force of the novel lies in 
its transcendence of the fashionable real- 
ism of the thirties. Call It Sleep cannot 
be pigeon-holed as a social document or 
a slice of life in the slums of Brownsville 
and the East Side. The frequent com- 
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parison of Henry Roth with James Far- 
rel is misleading because nowhere does 
Farrel evince the poetic vitality of Roth. 
In Roth fidelity to the depiction of the 
environment is always complemented by 
the imaginative capacity to weld the 
drab details of the outer world into the 
transport of the child’s vision. Sordid 
commonplaces of the experience of grow- 
ing up in a poor tenement in which a 
maladjusted father loses jobs and finally 
becomes a milkman, and the mother 
must take in the proverbial “boarder” 
with his equivocal role in the household, 
are described in all their helpless dreari- 
ness. So far the realist with wonderfully 
acute ear and eye. But the coarsely ac- 
tual, refined by the delicacy of percep- 
tion of the hyper-sensitive child, becomes 
ultimate horror and glory. In this fusion 
of the realistic and poetic Roth is far 
closer to Joyce, whose influence is some- 
times too apparent, particularly in the 
final chapter, than to the social realists 
of the thirties. 


HE NOVEL IS DIVIDED into four books: 
“The Cellar,” “The Picture,” “The 
Coal,” “The Rail.” These are the com- 
ponents. The cellar is the place of dark- 
ness where rats scurry and the older 
children play their revolting, incompre- 
hensible sexual games, where David hides 
in anguish, certain that the hated 
boarder is making his mother “play bad.” 
After seeing his first funeral he flees from 
the further darkness of “the man in the 
box in the carriage”: “ ‘Aaaah. Ooooh,’ 
he quavered, ‘My country ’tis of dee.’ He 
began running. The cellar door. Louder. 
‘Sweet land of liberty,’ he shrilled, and 
whirled toward the stairs. ‘Of dee I sing.’ 
His voice rose in a shriek. His feet 
pounded on the stairs. At his back, the 
monstrous horde of fear. ‘Land where 
our fodders died.’ The landing; he dove 
for the door, flinging himself upon it... 
His mother was there standing, staring 
at him in wide-eyed amazement. ‘Was 
that you?” 
In the black filthy cellar, the threat 
of the unknown, the assault on his child- 
hood, reside. The cellar becomes one 
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with the other dark enclosures, the coffin 
with its special mystery, and the closet 
where a crippled girl, the sister of a 
schoolmate, tries to teach him her sexual 
tricks. Everything is begrimed, even the 
miraculously clean and white snow into 
which David jumps with delight. But 
the snow “with not a single footprint” 
is too deep. He must leave it for “side- 
walk snow, riddled with salt, tramped 
down by the feet of children, reddened 
with ashes, growing dirtier as it neared 
the school,” and watch two boys vying 
with each other, squirting urine. “The 
water sank in a ragged channel, steaming 
in the snow, yellowing at the margins. 
Sidewalk snow never stayed white.” 

One day the mother brings home a 
picture of a green field with tall stalks 
and little blue flowers. It reminds her 
of the old land and her home. The pic- 
ture hangs in the tenement living room 
mocking the fabled promise of the new 
world. Only vulgar Aunt Bertha knows 
of the mother’s scandalous romance with 
a goy in green fields like those in the 
picture. The child is haunted by his 
mother’s glance at the picture just as he 
is disturbed later by the wooden plaque 
with two huge bull’s horns which his 
father brings because the curving horns 
remind him of his youth in Eastern 
Europe when he was in charge of cattle. 
The challenge of the horns alarms the 
child: “Though they lay there inertly, 
their bases solidly fastened to the dark 
wood, there pulsed from them still a sug- 
gestion. of terrific power, a power that 
even while they lay motionless made the 
breast ache as though they were ever 
imminent, ever charging.” The trite pic- 
ture and the trophy are intimate memo- 
ries of past desire underscoring the 
personal defeats and economic failures 
of these immigrants whose lives will 
never be a success story. David obscurely 
senses happenings of which he is unaware 
and his troubled childish fantasies pre- 
cipitate the tragic climax. 

Roth describes the old-fashioned 
cheder to which the seven-year-old David 
is sent for Hebrew instruction in the 
usual terms: the boys are noisy and un- 
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willing, the “rabbi” slovenly and un- 
couth. The rabbi curses his charges in 
a style florid and emphatic: “May your 
skull be dark . . . and your eyes be dark 
and your fate be of such dearth and 
darkness that you will call a poppy-seed 
the sun and a carroway the moon. Get 
up. Away. Or I'll empty my bitter heart 
upon you.” The scholars snivel and 
whisper obscenities. The debunking of 
the cheder can become as superficial a 
stereotype as its sentimental idealization. 
If this were all, you would have the 
Jewish counterpart of the naturalistic 
description of a parochial school such as 
you can find in the Studs Lonigan tril- 
ogy of Farrel. But Roth uses naturalism 
as one of his means, never as an end. 
Something glows in that cheder which a 
circumstantial description of farts and 
running noses will not encompass. Little 
David, whom the rabbi praises for his 
“iron head,” is fascinated by the passage 
in Isaiah in which an angel touches the 
lips of the prophet with a fiery coal. 
David meditates: “You couldn’t do it 
with a regular coal. You’d burn all up. 
Even hot tea if you drink—ooh. But 
where could you get angel-coal? Mr. 
Ice-man, give me a pail of angel-coal? 
Hee. Hee. In a cellar is coal. But other 
coal, not angel-coal. Only God had 
angel-coal. Where is God’s cellar I won- 
der? Wouldn’t be scared like I once was 
in Brownsville.” 

The search for an apocalypse is ironic 
and doomed. On the hostile streets, as 
the child watches lights on the river 
entranced, a Gentile gang seizes him 
and forces him to drop a piece of metal 
on the third rail. The bolt of lightning 
unleashed terrifies and fascinates him. As 
he flees to the familiar houses he is re- 
assured by the sounds of the steady 
chopping of fish and bitter herbs for 
the Passover: “In the dark, chop, chop. 
In the river showed him, showed. In the 
dark, in the river was there. Came out 
if He wanted, was there. Stayed in if 
He wanted, was there . . . in the dark, in 
the cellar was there . . .” When he 
rushes with his revelation to the rabbi, 
the teacher pinches his ear and _ bursts 
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out laughing: “Fool. Go beat your head 
on a wall. God’s light is not between 
car-tracks.” 

When he gains the courage to go to 
the roof alone and see the “silent, un- 
tenanted light,” the shining fathoms of 
the July sky, he is again betrayed. Leo, 
the marvellous twelve-year-old goy whom 
he meets on the roof flying kites and 
whose friendship he suddenly wants, in- 
sists that David bring him to Aunt 
Bertha’s candy-store to meet her step- 
daughters. David is unwilling: “I ain’t 
so scared, but dere doity an’ wants yuh 
tuh go donn in de cella wit’ em an’ 
ev’yt’ng,” but he capitulates to Leo’s 
indignant outcry, “Yuh stingy kike. Yuh 
wan’it all yerself, dontchuh?” and the 
promise of a broken rosary. In Aunt 
Bertha’s cellar he must stand on guard 
while Leo and one of the girls pant and 
giggle in a neighboring coal-bin. 

His role discovered, terrified by un- 
comprehended accusations and his fa- 
ther’s insane fury he flees to the redemp- 
tion of the rail, the radiant light, from 
which he is plucked, stunned but alive, 
amidst the cacophony of street noises and 
the chorus of bystanders’ comments. 


|" East Swe LIFE were glimpsed only 
through David’s febrile awareness, the 
novel would still be powerful but limited 
in range. Roth, however, always lets you 
feel the “real” outer texture of the ob- 
jective experience which the child suffers 
subjectively. Both are convincing and 
complement each other’s truth. David’s 
playmates and classmates are no juvenile 
delinquents despite their frightening 
amusements; they will grow up to be 
doctors, lawyers or businessmen in the 
numbers to be expected from earnest 
Jewish immigrants who want their chil- 
dren to be educated. In the public school 
and the cheder intelligence, when dis- 
covered, is honored. The Irish cop on 
the corner is kindly if puzzled, and the 
neighbors are full of a bustling sympathy. 
In addition, Roth has a rich store of 
humor. Aunt Bertha’s visit to the Metro- 
politan Museum of Art is as hilarious as 
the adventures of Hyman Kaplan with- 
out becoming caricature, and her capture 
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of a widower is more than routinely 
funny. 

The light of common day glows as a 
corrective, and the child’s too dazzling 
inner vision will dim to sobriety. That is 
the meaning of the acquiescence of 
David’s last meditation, “One might as 
well call it sleep.” One is tempted to 
add, in neo-Wordsworthian terms, and 
a “forgetting.” 

Roth’s style is sometimes subtly poetic, 
sometimes merely rhetorical. Most strik- 
ing is his virtuosity in suggesting the 
quality of Yiddish in English. Dialect is 
reserved for the struggles of first genera- 
tion immigrants with a foreign tongue. 
The chief characters speak to each other 
in Yiddish and the savor of its idiom is 
rendered by Roth with amazing ingenu- 
ity. “Where is the prayer?”, asks the 
father, inquiring for David, and the 
reader familiar with Yiddish knows that 
the original is kaddish, the appellation 
for the son who will recite the memorial 
prayer for the dead; or the mother calls 
her child “sweet fragment,” again a 
translation of a Yiddish endearment. 

In its union of symbolism and realism 
Call It Sleep is strikingly up-to-date. It 
belongs more to the era of Bernard Mala- 
mud than of Farrel and Dos Passos. 
Perhaps one clue to Roth’s silence lies 
in his anticipation of a style more char- 
acteristic of the fifties than the thirties. 
In his study, The Radical Novel, Profes- 
sor Walter Rideout calls attention to the 
hostile reception given Call It Sleep by 
critics of the Left. The New Masses dis- 
missed the book with a curt review, con- 
cluding: “It is a pity that so many young 
writers drawn from the proletariat can 
make no better use of their working class 
experience than as material for intro- 
spective and febrile novels.” To this Ed- 
win Seaver replied by insisting that 
“when we close the book we honestly 
feel that such a childhood can mature 
into a revolutionary manhood” and by 
tartly inquiring whether little David 
Schearl should “have joined the Young 
Pioneers, a non-existent organization?” 

A favorite extenuation offered for 
Roth by radical admirers of the thirties 
was that the pre-political world of child- 
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hood requires no explicit commitment. 
The apology seems no more apt than the 
idiotic accusation. We do not know what 
Roth’s political views were in his youth 
in the thirties. It is obvious that as an 
artist he had no ready-made formula. 
If the conflict between intellectual dogma 
and the creative impulse were unresolved, 
silence might have been one solution. 
David withdraws from the anguished 
effort at illumination into a passive ac- 
ceptance—call it sleep. Henry Roth, too, 
withdrew while still in his twenties. 
There were no further literary ventures, 
fumbling or triumphant. It is hard to 
believe that so complete a withdrawal 
resulted from the sudden loss of so abun- 
dant and varied a talent; it may have 
been rather a loss of faith. This, how- 
ever, is pure conjecture excused only by 
a nagging desire to understand a mystery 
of the creative life. 

A quarter of a century later, Roth, 
trying to explain the sterile decades since 
the writing of his only novel, wrote to 
Harold Ribalow: “There is one theme I 
like above all others, and that is redemp- 
tion, but I haven’t the fable.” In Call It 
Sleep redemption is private, fitful, and 
non-political. That was no way to be in 
the belligerently “socially conscious” 
thirties. Roth is now a man in his fifties. 
He seems to have accepted his long sleep 
as an artist. Yet many writers of our 
time no longer have “the fable.” Their 
“fable” is the statement of this predica- 
ment. In the case of Roth there seems to 
have. been no waning of the imagination 
but a determined abdication. Perhaps he 
does not know why. Yet once the “angel- 
coal” touched his lips. 


BERNARD MALAMUD‘S 
EVERYMAN 


By H. E. FRANCIS 


N ITS APPEARANCE in 1957, The 
Assistant earned Bernard Malamud 
a place as one of the most promising of 
the newer novelists in the United States. 
Some critics all too easily dismissed it 
merely as a romantic portrait of the Jew 
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or as an incomplete blend of fantasy and 
realism. But The Assistant is more than 
a stereotyped vision of the suffering Jew. 
It is a work beautifully wrought in lyric 
language, with fantasy woven into its 
realism with all the rich suggestiveness of 
poetry; it is a compassionate, positive 
view of man rare among today’s younger 
novelists; and viewed with the collected 
works of a few recent, serious novelists, 
The Assistant becomes another hopeful 
cry from the vortex of the Nothing so 
common to contemporary literature. 

Like The Natural (1952) and The 
Magic Barrel (1958), this novel is a mix- 
ture of fantasy and naturalism. But here 
Malamud minimizes the fantasy, used 
unsuccessfully in The Natural, and subtly 
points up the themes implicit in the ac- 
tion: man is doomed to struggle hope- 
fully between a desire for spiritual 
growth and the destructive urgency of 
his own weaknesses, and his tragedy lies 
in his moral awareness of his own con- 
dition; but through that struggle, even 
after death, the human personality tri- 
umphs over time itself by transforming 
the living. Frank Alpine, the assistant, is 
the particularized flesh of Man as he 
journeys through the darkness of this 
world. 

His world consists of a three-family 
Jewish segment—the Karps, Pearls and 
Bobers—in a gentile community in New 
York City. Its heart is the Bober deli- 
catessen, variously called a long dark 
tunnel, a prison, a cave, a death tomb, an 
overgrown coffin, but never described in 
detail. The building itself is the symbolic 
darkness in which the Bobers live: pov- 
erty-stricken Morris, the owner, with his 
unfulfilled immigrant dreams; Ida, his 
wife, with her guilt for talking Morris 
into a business he isn’t suited for; and 
Helen, his daughter, with her frustrated 
dreams of college and a respecting hus- 
band. With the Pearls and Karps, the 
Bobers represent a core of Judaic life, 
an Eastern stronghold. But Frank Alpine 
is a product, only by association, of the 
Christian tradition, an orphan who has 
“lately come from the West” and is seen 
approaching (in a historical, cultural 
sense) the earlier “Eastern” tradition. 
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A suffering, isolated Christian, Frank 
enters the equally isolated Jewish world 
of the Bobers, a world which is unified 
within, however. Eventually he feels its 
influence and assumes the Judaic tradi- 
tion. 

A Christian ambiance is suggested by 
the assistant’s name and by his physical 
description. Like Saint Francis of Assisi, 
whose stories he remembers from child- 
hood, Frank is Italian, poor, thin, dark- 
bearded, wears brown and looks “half 
in his grave.” And Alpine implies the 
“opportunities” to which he aspires in 
order to escape his inner dissatisfaction. 
Frank not only gropes in darkness, but 
carries within him a world of suffering 
as do the others. He is a schlimozel, and 
his pattern doesn’t change: “Don’t ask 
me why, but sooner or later everything 
I think is worth having gets away from 
me in some way or other. I work like a 
mule for what I want, and just when it 
looks like I am going to get it I make 
some kind of a stupid move, and every- 
thing that is just about nailed down 
tight blows up in my face.” 

As Malamud presents it, this is the 
dominant pattern of man’s life, one 
voiced earlier by baseball manager Pop 
Fisher in The Natural: “You know, Roy, 
I been :lately thinking that a whole lot 
of people are like him, and for one 
reason or the other their lives will go the 
same way all the time, without them get- 
ting what they want, no matter what. 
I for one.” 


RANK’S FIRST INVASION of the Bober 
F world is evil: he is partner to a hold- 
up of Morris’ store. As an awareness of 
what he has done begins to plague him, 
his life takes on a basic religious direc- 
tion—sin, guilt, confession, penance, and 
sought-after grace. The novel traces 
Frank’s attempts to atone for his act 
against humanity. His dilemma is like the 
Wandering Jew’s. As “wandering Chris- 
tian,” fearing he might be outcast for- 
ever, he reminds Morris, “But I didn’t 
hurt you .. . I was the one that gave 
you the water to drink. Remember?” 

To atone, Frank edges his way into the 
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Bobers’ lives by working for them—at 
first free, then for small pay. Eventually 
Morris keeps him on. But in his fatalistic 
pattern, Frank breaks the old man’s 
trust; he keeps stealing from the till and 
he rapes Helen. Caught stealing, he con- 
fesses to the hold-up, and so great is his 
relief that he experiences a truly Francis- 
like moment—“a treeful of birds broke 
into song.” But Morris has suspected 
Frank and justly fires him. 

This break is vital. For Frank has been 
exposed to a man whose example makes 
him want to be better. And the separa- 
tion from an unknown meaning in their 
association arouses in him a sense of 
moral awareness. Even when Morris dies 
of a heart attack, Frank’s unfulfilled love 
for Helen and his memory of how the 
Jewish law gave Morris a purposeful en- 
durance keep Frank enchained to the 
family. Voluntarily he assumes the gro- 
cer’s place and after Passover he be- 
comes converted to Judaism. 

This conclusion may be construed as 
Malamud’s belief in the superiority of 
Judaism over Christianity, as some critics 
have implied. But the action points be- 
yond that. By accepting Morris’ faith, 
Frank fuses Judaism with Christianity. 
They complete each other since Frank’s 
conversion is not an acceptance of under- 
stood doctrine, but of a practical faith 
which was the source of Morris’ own 
capacity to endure life. Frank’s conver- 
sion is important because he discovers— 
not alone, but through another human 
being—a law of conduct which might 
give meaning to the burden of suffering, 
to life. As he accepts faith, he paradox- 
ically eradicates the barriers between 
theologies. 

The novel’s suggestive fantasy also em- 
phasizes the view that suffering and light 
are both brought into one’s life by an- 
other. Malamud has learned to employ 
fantasy in support of his action rather 
than to impose it upon the action as he 
did in The Natural. Breitbart the bulb 
peddler, who carries around two enor- 


‘mous cartons of light bulbs, is a visual 


projection of Frank and Morris with 
their unseen Everyman burdens. As 
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Breitbart appears in the opening and 
closing scenes, he not only introduces 
light into the prison, but also reminds us 
that it is only a stop on an unending 
journey. Malamud’s perception of man’s 
nature does not allow him to see good 
and evil in black and white only. Light 
and dark are inextricably interwoven. In 
the figure of a red-bearded arsonist, he 
presents a Mephistophelian tempter to 
sin who offers to burn the delicatessen 
so that Morris might collect money to 
get himself out of financial difficulties; 
though the grocer refuses, the arsonist’s 
very presence foreshadows the near 
death of Morris. 


In the major action, Morris’ own pat- 
tern is continued in Frank, the young 
Morris who is already wearing the old 
man’s clothes, as he takes over the gro- 
cery and aspires to Helen’s love. Funda- 
mentally he has been a Jew throughout, 
as Morris has been a Christian, and the 
substitution of Frank for Morris in an 
unchanging pattern bears out Frank’s 
early comment on the Jewish law, “I 
think other religions have those ideas 
too.” Frank’s assuming Morris’ life and 
faith is a felt unity, a reflection of the 
good heart (as Morris in his unortho- 
doxy calls it) from which Frank acts. But 
it is also seen, for in a horrible moment 
at the cemetery, Frank falls into Morris’ 
grave and after a true dance of death he 
emerges, the grocer from the grocer. In 
the fullest sense, both Frank and Morris 
are the protagonist. In the minor action, 
the events in the lives of the Karps and 
Pearls parallel the tragedies of Frank 
and the Bobers. Suffering, by extension, 
becomes universal. 

The recurrence of Morris’ life in Frank 
is also accented by the symbolic time 
which the action covers. Begun with 
Morris in November, the action extends 
through the late winter snow which 
causes his death; and it closes a year 
later in Spring, with Frank, as he begins 
in Morris’ place the ancient pattern of 
man. In an oppressive universe, he re- 
affirms man’s stubborn desire to be bet- 
ter despite little possibility of improve- 
ment. Exemplifying man at large, Frank 
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transcends individual flesh and becomes 
a projection of the universal Everyman 
as he assumes his burden, not for himself 
alone, but for Helen and Ida as well. 


The fusion of Hebrew law and Chris- 
tian love is evident in other works of 
Malamud as he unites Christian (Italian, 
Pole, German) with Jew, Negro with 
Jew, and Jew with Jew. In each case 
there is an act of recognition of the 
self, instigated by another. In some 
stories, it results in a hopeful struggle 
toward spiritual growth; in others, it 
results in tragedy. When the act is one 
of faith, the protagonist transcends the 
barriers of theology to answer the de- 
mands of the heart. 


NUMBER Of the thirteen stories which 

make up The Magic Barrel, most of 
which appeared in magazines between 
1950 and 1958, demonstrate Malamud’s 
continued preoccupation with such acts. 
The first of these, “The First Seven 
Years,” is a germinal stage in the de- 
velopment of The Assistant, which it 
closely parallels. Malamud reverses Frank 
Alpine’s situation in “Angel Levine,” his 
most extended fantasy. To save his dying 
wife, old Manischevitz the tailor must 
put his faith in a Negro angel who is 
hanging out in a bar in Harlem. Only 
after close introspection does he place 
faith in the Negro as a Jewish angel. 
When he confesses his faith to the Negro, 
Levine resumes his angelic diction, 
changes clothes, and (Manischevitz sus- 
pects) drifts off skyward on black wings. 
When Manischevitz finds Fanny well, 
he says with characteristic Malamud 
humor, “A wonderful thing, Fanny... 
Believe me, there are Jews everywhere.” 


In “The Mourners,” landlord Gruber, 
on complaint from his janitor, tries to 
oust Kessler, a retired egg candler, from 
a tenement flat. After successive failures, 
finding the old man seated on the floor 
engaged in an act of mourning for the 
dead, Gruber realizes that Kessler is 
mourning for Gruber himself, dead to 
the entreaties of humanity. In shame 
Gruber tears a sheet from the bed and 
mourns with Kessler. 
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Kobotsky’s request for a loan of Lieb 
the baker, in “The Loan,” impels Bessie 
Lieb to review her own and Lieb’s tragic 
lives. Kobotsky parts from them without 
the loan, but with shared suffering. And 
within the framework of Jewish society, 
a young rabbinical student, for love and 
his own salvation, chooses to marry a 
prostitute, in “The Magic Barrel.” The 
prostitute’s father, Salzman the marriage 
broker, has denied her (intentionally) as 
a marriage candidate. but at sight of the 
girl’s photograph in the marriage bro- 
ker’s hand, the student is smitten. Love 
has already entered his heart and for 
his love and his redemption he must 
marry her. 

Eva, the widow of “Take Pity,” rejects 
coldly the generous support of the friend 
of her suicided husband. Later, in shame, 
she beseeches him to forgive her, but it 
is too late—he then rejects her. Both 
tragic and comic, as so often in Mala- 
mud, is the result when the very self is 
denied, as in “The Lady of the Lake.” 
When Freeman falls in love with Isa- 
bella del Dongo to whom he has denied 
his Jewishness, she reveals that she has 
been a prisoner at Buchenwald and will 
marry only a Jew. Similar shame is 
reaped by Willy Schlegel, who has trans- 
ferred his grocery trade from the Panes- 
sas, to whom he owes money, to the self- 
service. After evading Mrs. Panessa’s 
request for ten dollars for her now-sick 
husband, Willy learns that Mr. Panessa 
has died. 


HEN MALAMUD treats less vital sub- 

ject matter, particularly in his 
Italian tales, he strains his humor, taxes 
his style and uses less significant plots 
as in “Behold the Key,” “A Summer’s 
Reading,” “The Prison,” “The Girl of 
My Dreams,” “The Maid’s Shoes” (Par- 
tisan Review, Winter °59), and “The 
Last Mohican.” Perhaps use of a locale 
less adaptable to his purpose than his 
American scene, use of an unfamiliar 
social class atmosphere, or a mere desire 
to climax an action vividly causes him to 
rely heavily at times on a sentimental! or 
melodramatic framework. Fidelman has 
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a sudden “triumphant insight” and sob- 
bingly forgives the thieving Susskind in 
the sentimental finale to “The Last Mo- 
hican.” Similarly, the ironic loss of Henry 
Freeman’s new-found love, in “The Lady 
of the Lake,” culminates melodramatic- 
ally as Isabella reveals that she is a Jew 
by bearing her breast with its concentra- 
tion camp number on it, and Freeman 
is caught in his own trap. 

More extensively, in The Assistant, 
Malamud’s concentration on the good 
man theme causes him to overwork the 
melodrama of the converted thief plot. 
His fault is that he occasionally highlights 
elements not through the characters’ in- 
nately impelled actions, but through nar- 
ration or dialogue imposed on the story 
by himself as author. Now and again 
such lapses test credibility. When Frank, 
stricken by conscience, obsessively insists 
on working for Morris without pay, his 
actions oversentimentalize the situation. 
When Helen is raped, Malamud falsely 
heightens the Jewish-Gentile contrast, 
which is later to be eradicated with 
Frank’s conversion, by having Helen cry 
out, “Dog—uncircumcised dog.” And 
when Frank becomes a Jew, it is through 
an ill-prepared-for and abrupt conver- 
sion—with the same abruptness which 
characterizes the endings of such tales . 
as “A Summer’s Reading,” The Girl of 
My Dreams,” and “Behold the Key.” 
Other moments in both his stories and 
novels show Malamud overplaying ele- 
ments of a plot, almost to the extent of 
moralizing, in order to reinforce fictional 
materials which in themselves are strong 
enough to carrv his themes. However, 
Malamud consistently maintains that 
original verbal lyricism and the under- 
lying compassion which comes with writ- 
ing of a familiar and loved group. 

Thus far in his career, in portraying 
the struggle of the good heart, Malamud 
has emerged as an artist who has 
achieved a successful over-all fusion of 
his view of man and the fantastic-natur- 
alistic elements which portray that view. 
Alfred Kazin says in The Reporter (May 
29, 1958): “Malamud captures the 
strangeness of Jewish life brilliantly, but 
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he relies on compassion, not on the cove- 
nant.” And there is a reason. Though 
doctrine immediately defines his char- 
acters, compassion ultimately does so. 
For it is compassion, not theology, which 
allies his Christian and Jewish characters. 
Malamud’s own humanity can be felt in 
them as they sympathize with each other 
in their tragedy. And his own deep com- 
passion is felt through his characters as 
they cry out, like Ida in her despair, 
“Why do I cry? I cry for the world. I 
cry for my life that it went away wasted. 
I cry for you.” 


COMPETENT HISTORY 


Tue Fairurut Ciry: THe SImEcE oF 
JerusaALem, 1948, by Dov Josepn. 
Simon and Schuster. 356 pp. $5.95. 


A C1asu or DestTiniEs, by Jon AND 
Daviw Kimcue. Frederick A. Praeger. 
288 pp. $4.95. 


By S. L. A. MARSHALL 


N HIS ENTHRALLING book, The Faith- 

ful City, Dov Joseph has achieved 
several literary triumphs in one blow. 

Critics will be hard-pressed how to 
classify the narrative. It is not exactly 


autobiography, history, a military memoir 


or a dashing tale of high adventure. But 
by some magic all its own it manages 
to compress the warmest values of each 
of these into one writing. 

The Jew who loves Israel, or who has 
at least an intellectual interest in its 
modern development, should find it 
breath-taking and will have difficulty 
putting it down. On the other hand, 
others who have no interest in that sub- 
ject and feel no emotional or other ties 
with Judaism, but thrill to great litera- 
ture for its own sake, will know joy in 
the reading. 

This is a story for warriors. More im- 
portantly, it is a song for men who love 
peace and would know more of the gen- 
tilities which are of its making or the 
human meannesses and vanities which 
mock it. 
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Because it is now told, Israel should 
know itself better, seeing its own strengths 
and doubts, as if reflected from a flaw- 
less mirror. But it has not such narrow 
limits that other peoples should not 
relish it equally for what it relates of 
pioneering and of the grandeur and 
misery which attend the forming of a 
new state amid ordeal. 

Very occasionally during a lifetime, I 
have had that rare experience of saying 
to myself, after reviewing a new book: 
“Here is something for my friends. Any- 
one who receives it as a gift will bless 
me.” This is one such time. 

Joseph, though an “amateur” in the 
arts of war, was military governor of 
Jerusalem during the 1948 siege of the 
Holy City—a siege which could not be 
permitted to fail, if Israel was to win 
through. 

It would have been a mountainous 
labor in any case. Heavier than the 
ominous detail of the day-to-day struggle 
of shoring up a defense out of ill-assorted, 
badly scattered and weakly armed posi- 
tions held by untrained people was the 
solemn weight of the centuries. The 
glimmering chance was there. But one 
hour of half-heartedness or fumbling 
might dash it—to be gone for 1000 years? 

But there was more than that. Little 
noted by armchair strategists, though it 
has been neatly and directly stated by 
the geopolitician Halford Mackinder, is 
the fact that Jerusalem itself is one of 
the great pivotal military positions of the 
world. Its place on the high ground, in 
relation to the intercontinental Middle 
East land bridge, so make it. 

In the circumstances of the 1948 war, 
however, statesmen and soldiers could not 
see eye-to-eye on the relative importance 
of taking or holding Jerusalem, measured 
against the values of the fought-over 
ground elsewhere in Palestine. These dif- 
ferences prevailed not only in the Jewish 
camp but among the Arabs. Military 
commanders held that if the rest of the 
country was won, Jerusalem must fall 
like a ripe plum. David Ben-Gurion, or 
for that matter, King Abdullah, saw the 
city as the great prize, the linchpin of 
fighting success which must in time carry 
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all with it. Here’s the ancient argument 
about whether the citadel itself, or the 
approaches thereto, are decision point. 
It will arise in every war when deploy- 
able resources are unequal to the spread 
of the problem. 

In the 1948 war, it gave rise frequent- 
ly to halfway or equivocal decisions, the 
sum of which kept Dov Joseph and his 
scratch forces squarely in the middle. 
He was the man who had to make-do 
with very little, and in retrospect, it 
would seem that the explanation of his 
successful survival was less his own 
miraculous energy and driving imagina- 
tion than the fact that Arabs were later 
still with too little. 

He must have kept a day-to-day diary 
and account book which had posted the 
measure of every human and material 
problem, as well as his formulae for 
solving or stalling it. The amount of eye- 
witness testimony and the story of how 
he applied his rule-of-thumb procedures 
would not have been recoverable other- 
wise. 


pw PASSAGES give the book its au- 
thentic mood and original character. 
Despite his non-military background, 
Joseph has written more penetratingly 
about the logistics of his problem than 
would be possible for a professional 
soldier. 

When he quotes figures or describes his 
methods, the words and numbers come 
alive. This luminous quality comes of his 
habit of dwelling upon distressed people 
and their needs rather than upon supply 
shortages as such or the stockpiling re- 
quired to keep X number of people alive 
while defending Y positions for a given 
number of days under attack. 

Always there are vivid anecdotes high- 
lighting the reactions of people. They 
dramatize each point of the supply prob- 
lem. Due to this wholly fresh approach 
to a subject all too commonly made dry 
as dust, The Faithful City would be an 
invaluable study to our own higher staff 
colleges. Yet it is not what pedants would 
call a “military book,” thereby damning 
it. Its most inspired passages have a glow 
and grace to compare with lines from 
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the Psalms. Dov Joseph may not be a 
highly devout man, but he has certainly 
drawn one element of his strength from 
David. 

These sentences are chosen at random 
as representative of Joseph’s style at its 
best, though it is unfortunately true that 
no review may comprehensively reflect 
the multifarious values in such a writing. 


And so I was suddenly face to face 
with the possible fulfillment of a life- 
time’s aspirations. They were not the 
ordinary aspirations of one’s daily 
routine, but the hopes which lie at 
the roots of our spiritual beings. Such 
hopes stream from the ancestral blood- 
stream of people; they are of the staff 
of one’s dreaming and waking mo- 
ments; they are that part of life by 
which man lives if his soul is not to 
perish. 

We stood there in excited knots 
amid the flat untidiness and the sense 
of frustrating incompleteness that al- 
ways haunts an empty hall after a 
great meeting. 

A friend later told me that it was 
like the moment of creation described 
in the Book of Job, when all the sons 
of morning shouted together. 


Such are the phrasings of a man who 
thinks deeply, passionately. The author 
is revealed in his every word. Clearly he 
wants it that way. The effect is as if he 
were purging his mind in the company 
of old friends. This is as memoir writing 
should be. At the end one knows Dov 
Joseph inside out. In the U. S. Army 
we'd call him a “tough-minded cookie.” 
But he also the quality of reverence and 
of deep respect for his fellow man, an 
understanding of his natural dignity, 
sympathy with him in his weakness, and, 
not least, the determination to lift him 
to higher levels of strength. 


The Scots call this “innerliness.” The 


ablest American commanders exude it. 
One finds it in many of the Sabras (hence 
the derivation of the name) though Jo- 
seph is not of their number, having been 
born and reared in Canada. He was 19 
when he first saw the Holy City, there 
to settle down, rear a family, practice 
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law, and await the day of destiny which 
his mind identified with the words of an 
old lullaby sung by his mother in cradle 
days: “You, my child, will open for me 
the gates of Jerusalem.” 


ese DESPITE STRENGTH of conviction, 
and the will to let himself go in his 
writing, no man of action who is also a 
born reporter, ever tried harder to be 
fair-minded in his judgments of people, 
his decisions on operations and his ulti- 
mate, retrospective summation. 

The writing rings with bitter con- 
demnations, eloquently put. When he 
lays on, he takes the hide off, inch by 
inch. But his blaming like his praising is 
never one-sided. Towards the Arabs, his 
attitude is better than correct; it is an 
honest and humanely stated appraisal of 
a hard-tried people still under a heavy 
burden. He makes it clear as a pikestaff 
that there were bad-doers and “skrim- 
shankers” on both sides of the 1948 war. 
But his venom is reserved particularly 
for those leaders who moved through the 
crisis either with deliberate malice or 
habituated indifference to any interest 
but personal survival. Man at war, bent 
on winning, must almost perforce feel as 
did Joseph. 

So there is this capsule treatment of 
one abomination: “And against us was 
the accident that British foreign policy 
was in the hands of Ernest Bevin, a man 
who combined a profound ignorance of 
Jewish and Arab problems with obstinacy 
and a cordial and sincere dislike of Jews. 
His ruthlessness took on dimensions 
which actually moved public opinion in 
our favor in many countries of the 
world.” 

Compare that with his treatment of 
A. Mordechai Weingarten, the headman 
or mukhtar, of the old Jewish quarter in 
Jerusalem. “The British administrators 
leaned heavily on him in all matters af- 
fecting the Old City. A native of Jeru- 
salem, he was of medium height, round- 
faced, with beady eyes and a small, round- 
ed brown beard, a man who managed to 
look obsequious and vain at the same 
time.” Of Weingarten’s following, he 
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says: “They had almost no productive 
life. There were numerous cabalists, 
dreamers and others who lived like the 
sparrows on the rooftops and took no 
thought of material things. They sent 
out emissaries to solicit donations from 
Jews abroad. This system, which financed 
the necessities of life, was called haluka, 
or a handout, its literal meaning.” 

Came the time when Joseph had to 
deal with Weingarten and his folk. Fire 
rimmed their quarter and they were 
taking losses. So they sent a delegation 
to put over one idea. (This was after 
Weingarten had repeatedly played a 
double game.) The thought was that the 
Old City would run up the white flag, 
hoping to immunize its people no mat- 
ter who else paid with his life. The rest 
of it is told in Joseph’s words. 

“I said: “You do what you think is 
right and I shall do what I think is 
right.’ 

“Again silence, followed by another 
question: ‘And what do you think to be 
right?” 

“I replied, ‘I think that if anyone tries 
to raise the white flag, he will be shot.’ 
With this I rose, told the rabbis I had 
nothing more to say, and left.” 


HATS THE MAN in action. When the 

Jewish bakers of Jerusalem threat- 
ened to close during the siege because 
they saw no chance for a profit, he served 
notice that he would expropriate their 
shops and man the ovens. When shop- 
keepers declined to ship in surplus stocks 
in anticipation of siege, they were given 
the same strong-arm treatment. People 
had to learn the obligations of risk as the 
crisis mounted. But for the most part, 
Jewish labor and Jewish tradesmen re- 
sponded magnificently and under pres- 
sure became a band of brothers, with 
even some of the ultra-orthodox taking 
their places on the firing steps. 

Over-all, The Faithful City, is a review 
of the 1948 war (which as to its weapons 
and engaged forces was really a small- 
scale affair with few pitched battles) 
with the spotlight on operations around 
the Holy City, treated in both their 
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political and military aspects. But events 
and stresses elsewhere are described in 
relation to what develops in the center; 
naturally, there is more about the hub 
than of the spokes. The 360-degree view, 
however, is held throughout. 

Political themes and variations run 
through the whole like so many scarlet 
threads. For example, it is Joseph’s fixed 
opinion that the British were bent on 
frustrating the United Nations’ decision 
for partition, that they conceived that 
the Arab resistance and assault would 
serve that end by insuring Jewish defeat, 
and that British policy even during the 
time when its garrisons staged toward 
withdrawal, permits of no other inter- 
pretation. That credits Britain with a 
Michiavellianism as complex as a Rube 
Goldberg thingamajig and not less clum- 
sy and backfiring in its movements. Such 
proofs as the author supplies are mar- 
ginal and inconclusive. It may be that he 
has strained a little in trying to reduce 
to one simple truth a matter concerning 
which motives were mixed and manifold 
and policy had to be made empirically 
because of the depths of British involve- 
ment in ground saturated with age-old 
enmities and ambitions. 


HE’ KIMCHE BroTHERS in A Clash of 
T Destinies incline to a radically dif- 
ferent interpretation of that point and 
build up a case which has substance de- 
rived from years of patient research 
among all parties to the 1948 conflict. 
Jon Kimche was a Palestine correspond- 
ent; David fought in the war on the 
Jewish side. It is their thesis that nobody 
wanted the war—the UN, Britain, the 
Arabs or the founders of Israel. Like 
Topsy, it just “growed” out of ineluctable 
circumstances. The tinder piled high be- 
cause of disconcerted actions at the UN, 
in London and in Middle East confer- 
ences. Unwittingly, almost, the parties 
took up successive positions which barred 
their own retreat, each misjudging the 
other, until at last the full-armed con- 
frontation became unavoidable. 

Need it be pointed out that historical 
logic is on the side of this thesis, ir- 
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respective of how effectively logic holds 
together in this instance, though so say- 
ing does not disparage the Kimches’ 
ability to hold their own ground. That 
is precisely how most wars come about. 
There is better than average reason why 
it should have been so in 1948. Both 
sides moved up to the brink ill-weaponed, 
under supplied, worse than half-trained 
and with their popular backing far short 
of unity. That which eventuated was 
not the result of the victor resolving the 
initial difficulties under the demands of 
a life-and-death emergency. Rather, the 
weaker side caved in, having exhausted 
itself through ridiculous over-extension 
on exterior lines, while repeatedly getting 
its nose bloodied and its arms drained 
dry during the infighting. The Arab 
world viz-a-viz Israel is in a position to- 
day not greatly different. Its leaders huff 
and puff but their forces lack the re- 
quired reach. 

In some of the collateral questions, the 
Kimche interpretation is not less at odds 
with Joseph’s. As one example, both 
write extensively about the terrorist activ- 
ities on the Jewish side, particularly prior 
to the British evacuation, which prompt- 
ed reprisals at the scene and melancholy 
or anger abroad. They are denounced 
by Jerusalem’s governor. But he sees the 
activities of Irgun and the Stern Gang 
as something unholy, separate and apart, 
beyond the control of Haganah; in fact, 
beyond anyone’s control until there was 
a government which could smash these 
headstrong partisans. The Kimches, on 
the other hand, say by implication that 
the terrorists were working on the fringes 
but more or less concentrically with the 
over-all underground pattern. The dif- 
ference is one of where the ultimate 
moral responsibility should be lodged. 


—— point of comparison, or con- 
trast, in the two books lies in the 
role credited to David Ben-Gurion. Ob- 
viously, Joseph was in almost daily con- 
tact with him and should know his sphere 
of operation. But the Kimches go far 
beyond him in attributing to Ben-Gurion 
the main responsibility for the political 
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direction of the cause and the delivery 
of the new state, as well as the military 
genius which shaped the strategy and 
tactics of the field forces. Much of that 
power, according to their narrative, was 
preempted over the objection and op- 
position of such stalwarts as General 
Yigal Yadin. But he got it and he made 
bold use of it. 

These differences aside, however, and 
despite a nearly absolute contrast in style 
and approach, the two books comple- 
ment each other to an amazing degree. 

The Kimches write cold history. None 
of their own private emotions or thoughts 
at the time are permitted to intrude 
upon their scholarly detachment. They 
are so intent on being objectively factual 
that at times they seem to lean over back- 
wards as if a little fearful of looking 
prejudiced in favor of their fellow Jews. 

If this is a fault, let us live with it, 
for their book has some transcendent 
values. It is the first concise, well-written 
history of the political events which led 
to Israel’s birth and of the actions in 
the war fought to affirm it. These two 
men understand military operations and 
their descriptions of same have an expert 
touch. Also, they are as familiar with 
the ground as if it were their own back- 
yard. 
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But finally, let me mention this, as in- 
dicative of the quality in the two books. 
When they discuss operations, either in 
Jerusalem or elsewhere in the Holy Land, 
in episode after episode, they check al- 
most point for point, though they will 
vary in the elaboration of detail. It is 
a sign that we are getting competent 
history. 

Such a subject as how and why the 
Arabs evacuated village and city, with 
all the attendant circumstances, is re- 
ported fully. Here was the beginning of 
the Arab refugee problem, that stick 
that for twelve years has been used by 
the unthinking to beat Israel over the 
head. One simply ventures that whoever 
reads these two works, be he Jew or non- 
Jew, will at last understand the genesis 
of the problem and will be able to dis- 
cuss its factors with truth on his lips, 
though he may continue to nurse his 
prejudice because he loves it. 


A LEGEND OF OUR TIME 
By PIERRE AUBERY 


THe Last oF THE Just, by ANDRE 
ScHWaRz-Bart, translated by Stephen 


Becker. Atheneum; New York, 375 pp. 
$4.95. 


Peng LOOKING French Jew of 
Polish descent, who has had some 
first hand experience of what it meant 
to be Jewish in Western Europe in the 
*forties, has reactivated with skill and 
irony the legend of the Lamed Vav Zad- 
dikim in his Goncourt prize winning 
novel, The Last of the Just. 

According to the Talmud (Sukkah 
45b), thirty six righteous men live un- 
recognized and unsuspecting in the 
world. This world’s continued existence 
rests, however, on the piety of these 
“hidden saints” or Lamed-Vovunikim. 
They are generally humble people, un- 
ostentatiously plying some lowly trade 
until some untoward calamity threaten- 
ing the Jewish community arouses them 
to their appointed duty. They then 
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emerge from their obscurity to perform 
some act by which the calamity is 
averted. 

We might as well pause at this point 
and observe that Schwarz-Bart’s Lamed 
Vovnikim depart somewhat from their 
prototypes in that they do not avert 
calamities but accept them, bless them 
and let themselves and their people be 
engulfed by them without even putting 
up a token resistance. There is some 
dolorism or even perhaps a tinge of 
masochism in Schwarz-Bart’s Jewish 
characters. Where the Talmud says, for 
example, “Poverty becomes Israel like 
a red ribbon on the head of a white 
horse” (Chagigah 9b), an old man in 
the story gives a very revealing twist to 
this line when he says: “Suffering be- 
comes Israel...” 

In the first part of his novel, Schwarz- 
Bart runs through the story of a long 
line of Just Men, the Levys, from the 
twelfth century down to the early part 
of the twentieth in a manner slightly 
reminiscent of Heine’s Rabbi von Ba- 
charach. Then the reader gets acquainted 
with the contemporary Levys, a Jewish 
family in whose folds a Just Man is 
likely to turn up now and then. How- 
ever, neither Mordecai Levy, an agres- 
sive and energetic peddler of orthodox 
convictions who takes his family to the 
German haven of Stillenstadt in 1919 
after the Cossacks had massacred most 
of his fellow Jews of Zemyok in Poland, 
nor his son Benjamin Levy, a retiring 
little tailor, achieve the status of Just 
Men. It was to be the lot of Ernie Levy, 
Benjamin’s son, a bright and sensitive 
lad, to rise gradually to the level of his 
most illustrious forbears, after experienc- 
ing in his flesh and mind the ordeal of 
European Jews from Poland, Germany 
and France to Auschwitz. 


: HE LAST OF THE JusT is a powerful 
book, in turns ironic, poetic, angry, 
resigned, cruel. Questioned some time 
ago on his intentions in writing it and 
on its overall religious meaning, if any, 
Schwarz-Bart very wisely replied: “If 
I had absolutely clear ideas on this ques- 
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tion I would have written an essay ... A 
novel does not pretend to explain life, 
it does not pretend to put it into for- 
mulas.” At best a novel could hope to 
evoke life and perhaps suggest some of 
its implications through the fiction 
it creates. This is precisely what 
Schwarz-Bart has brilliantly achieved. 
His purpose was not to add another 
document to the impressive data which 
has been collected on German concentra- 
tion camps and the whys of racial dis- 
crimination and persecution. Leon Polia- 
kov and Jean Paul Sartre are more con- 
vincing than Schwarz-Bart when they 
discuss these questions. 

Instead, his book, in a fictional form, 
portrays a comprehensive vision of Jew- 
ish history and a search for the meaning 
of the sufferings endured throughout the 
ages by the Jewish people. Many will 
not share his vision of Israel’s destiny. 
Nevertheless, it asserts itself and ma- 
terializes itself convincingly in a care- 
fully planned and thought out novel. 
The story after a rather slow start moves 
at a breathtaking pace. Its dramatic in- 
tensity grows until it climaxes in almost 
unbearable scenes of violence and emo- 
tion. Even the most hardened reader 
cannot, in all likelihood, prevent him- 
self from being moved to tears by the 
agony of the last chapters which are per- 
vaded and finally transfigured by the 
poetic and mystic quality of the experi- 
ence they convey. At times, however, 
one almost feels that Schwarz-Bart con- 
fuses the reader’s thinking and judgment 
by stirring up such strong and _ basic 
emotions in him. 

Besides a vision of Jewish destiny The 
Last of the Just attempts to be many 
other things. Some say it is a picaresque 
novel, others a satire, an epic, a psy- 
chological novel or even a social novel 
on the Jewish condition in Europe. This 
last aspect is certainly not its strongest 
point. For his description of traditional 
Jewish life in Poland, Mr. Schwarz-Bart 
has drawn heavily on secondary sources 
which have not been thoroughly assimi- 
lated by him. His Zemyok is a rather 
pale copy of some fictional Chelm and 
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its inhabitants are not as convincing as 
characters in Sholem Aleichem, Men- 
dele Mocher Sforim or even Sholem 
Asch. As for the hero of his story, Ernie 
Levy, Schwarz-Bart has assigned him the 
almost impossible task of representing 
within the narrow confines of his per- 
sonality and existence all Jewish victims 
of persecution throughout the ages. He 
becomes a witness to all the absurdities 
of anti-Semitic prejudice, and his life 
an allegory. We come to see him as a kind 
of Jewish Candide, and his sufferings 
seem less real than exemplary indict- 
ments of the ways of an absurd world. 
Therefore, we become more angry at 
the world than sympathetic to him as a 
person. Except during a few climactic 
moments, such as Ernie’s schooldays in 
Nazi Germany or his walk through oc- 
cupied Paris with Golda, his little limp- 
ing fiancée, he ceases to be a person 
and becomes a symbol of persecuted in- 
nocence; which is indeed a heavy burden, 
even for Jewish shoulders. 


S EVERAL CRITICS have pointed out that 
The Last of the Just offers a Chris- 
tian rather than a Jewish vision of Is- 
rael’s fate. Schwarz-Bart puts much more 
emphasis on the undeserved sufferings of 
the Jews than on the positive teachings 
of Judaism. A Gentile reader will easily 
recognize in this book the visage of Israel 
as seen by Saint Paul; Israel as an un- 
redeemed witness of the passion of Jesus, 
whose sufferings are exemplary to the 
nations, and perhaps necessary to their 
ultimate salvation. 

With possibly the exception of the 
elder Mordecai Levy, Schwarz-Bart’s 
characters are far from being “good” 
Jews, in the traditional sense. One even 
wonders whether they are fully aware 
of the existence of Judaism as a coherent 
body of doctrine. In this respect they are 
perhaps representative of modern Jewry 
whose members, as Sartre pointed out, 
share no common belief, hope, ideal or 
even mores, but simply a common sensi- 
tivity to persecution. Indeed, far from 
being a young, orthodox Jew, Ernie Levy 
is a man of remote Jewish descent in 
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search of his identity. He is unhappy, he 
suffers and he invites more suffering and 
persecution by his emotional and passive 
attitudes. He is not the resisting type 
and he dismisses Zionism with a few 
desultory remarks. Moreover, in spite 
of the haphazard lessons and ramblings 
of his grandfather Mordecai, he bliss- 
fully ignores the exacting prescriptions of 
the Law; he ignores the fact that study- 
ing the Books builds around good Jews 
the wall of the Law, a protection against 
the corruption of the world, against its 
hostility, its contempt and above all a 
means to preserve intact Israel’s sense of 
its election and of its mission. Ernie Levy 
does not seem to be aware that, accord- 
ing to the Talmud, only the breath of 
children studying the Torah keeps the 
world intact and prevents it from break- 
ing down. 

At one point the question is raised: 
If God does not exist, what is the mean- 
ing of all the suffering? But this crucial 
question remains unanswered. Through- 
out the book Israel appears as a helpless 
and even willing victim of this seemingly 
meaningless carnage. Without God the 
only logical response to persecution 
would be revolt, but Ernie Levy chooses 
instead to assume the part designed for 
him by his Gentile persecutors. He is not 
a witness of the Law, he does not fight 
injustice, he not only accepts death at 
the hands of his tormentors but seeks it 
and dies a good shepherd among his 
flock, a figure which is, in spite of its 
powerful pathos, definitely evangelical 
and not biblical. No wonder that a 
French critic, discussing this book in 
Combat, said that it is a “Christian 
novel written by the only biologically 
Christian race, the Jewish race.” Israel, 
according to Schwarz-Bart, seems to have 
been chosen to bear the burden of evil 
and suffering which plagues the world. 
This is a typically Christian view of Is- 
rael’s election and may be soothing music 
to Christian ears, especially when sung 
by a Jewish Cantor. It absolves Gentiles 
of guilt. It is God’s will, is it not? In ad- 
dition this vision disposes of the responsi- 
bilities of Israel as the people entrusted 
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with preserving and teaching God’s word. 

However, one should remember that 
the Baal-Shem was also said to be one of 
the thirty-six Just Men of his day. 
Schwarz-Bart’s portrayal of the Just is in 


fact pervaded with Hasidic reminis-. 


cences. Like the Hasidim his characters 
stress devotion and intent more than 
learning. 

But the uncertainties and contradic- 
tions of Schwarz-Bart’s vision of Israel 
represent in themselves an interesting 
and moving document on the poetic, 
folkloric and metaphysical meaning of 
Judaism for peripheral Jews of Western 
Europe. 

Becker’s translation recaptures most 
of the poetic quality of Schwarz-Bart’s 
style. This is a considerable achievement 
and we will not quarrel with him for a 
few minor digressions from the original 
French text. 


BETWEEN APOLOGY AND PRIDE 
By ALFRED WERNER 


AMERICAN NEGRO ArT, by Cepric Do- 
ver. New York Graphic Society, $10. 


ISTORY REPEATS ITSELF—at least in- 
sofar as certain phenomena in art 
history are concerned. Around 1900, the 
concept of “Jewish art” was proclaimed 
by Boris Schatz, Martin Buber and others 
who were dissatisfied with the emergence 
of several Jewish artists whose works, 
while of distinction, were lacking in 
clearly noticeable “Jewish traits.” A na- 
tional art, they insisted, is one of the 
required attributes of nationhood. In 
addition, they wished to prove to anti- 
Semites who had denied genuine artistic 
talent in Jews, that in this realm of 
creative effort Jews were not inferior to 
any group. 

American Negro Art by Cedric Dover 
is filled with much of the impatience, 
esthetic irresponsibility and all-pervading 
idealism that characterized Juedische 
Kuenstler, the anthology edited by Buber 
in 1903. Dover may not think like Buber, 
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or in particular, like Professor Schatz, 
that national or racially-inspired art can 
be concocted synthetically, or created by 
an imperious act of will power. Still, the 
text is over-flavored with the concept of 
“Negritude” as a common denominator 
holding together the more than one 
hundred and seventy artists with Negro 
“blood.” This concept is explained no- 
where in the book; perhaps because it is 
beyond a rational explanation. 

Whether a strictly national, racial or 
denominational art is possible in the 
United States in our time, need not be 
discussed here. It suffices, perhaps, to say 
that Whistler’s purist notion of an art 
entirely independent of what he called 
“clap-trap” (i.e., all emotions and senti- 
ments, including patriotism) has not 
gone unchallenged. Whistler engaged in a 
bit of clever sophistry when he remarked 
that it was as absurd to speak of English 
art as it would be to speak of English 
mathematics. After all, the realm of art 
has much closer links to geography, 
climate, mores and, of course, historic 
tradition than the regions explored by 
scientists. Nevertheless, American Negro 
Art has a little too much of the mission- 
ary zeal that could frequently be found 
in volumes on Jewish art or Jewish music 
published several decades ago and which 
still exists in the more parochial Jewish 
press. Cedric Dover, too, does not really 
wish to set up a black ghetto for Negro 
painters and sculptors, yet he obviously 
has the Negroes, not the totality of the 
American people, in mind when he de- 
mands that Negro artists “rise with their 
people, not away from them.” 

Oddly, a large number of individuals 
are included who are Negroes only by 
a stretch of the imagination and, what 
is more important, who do not neces- 
sarily wish to be regarded as Negroes. 
Cedric Dover, while including Robert 
Duncanson (c. 1817-1872), berates him 
for emphasizing the Scotch part of his 
ancestry, lack of interest in the racial 
problem, and painting romantic land- 
scapes (faintly reminiscent of the Hudson 
River School) in which not even the 
fiercest zealot could discover any trace 
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of “Negritude.” Also, a good number of 
third and fourth rate artists are included 
in this volume, although Dover must be 
aware of the inferiority of their work, 
and of the harmful effect this has (a non- 
economic application of Gresham’s Law) 
on the total impression upon the reader. 

Dover can, of course, point out in his 
own defense that his intention was to give 
a history of the American Negro’s partici- 
pation in American art during the past 
two centuries, rather than to confine 
himself to the highlights. Indeed, as a 
history of the Afro-American in art, the 
volume offers a good deal of specialized 
information, though it includes unneces- 
sary repetition of facts, and biography 
that is conjectural or speculative. Again, 
one is reminded of the strenuous efforts 
of Cecil Roth, Franz Landsberger and 
others to establish the “Jewishness” of 
certain pre-Emancipation figures, hardly 
worth noting per se. Before the middle of 
the 19th century, Negroes poured their 
artistic talents mainly into the building 
and decoration of Southern mansions. 
(Negro metal workers fashioned many 
of the graceful wrought-iron balconies of 
New Orleans, Mobile and Charleston.) 


URPRISINGLY, the Africanism that one 
5 distinctly notes in the spirituals com- 
posed by southern slaves, and that exists 
in much of the poetry written by Amer- 
ican Negroes, is almost completely absent 
from work created by their hands. With 
all his desire to prove that the work of 
these one hundred and seventy men and 
women is both American and Negro art, 
Dover can convince us in two instances 
only of a close affinity between American 
and African Negro art. These are two 
pieces of wood sculpture (one made in 
Missouri in 1863, the other in Louisiana 
some time after 1800) that in their bar- 
baric stylization are reminiscent of West 
African carvings. Dover offers no ex- 
planation for this dearth of African in- 
spiration in American Negro art. How- 
ever, it seems to us that it can be traced 
to the death of tribal skills resulting from 
the dissolution of tribal culture, and to 
the fact that while the Negroes were 
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forced to come here without any of their 
pagan idols, they brought their linguistic 
patterns, customs and myths with them. 

From 1850 to the early 1900's, quite a 
few Negroes came to the fore as pro- 
fessional artists. Most of these were 
trained in non-segregationist Europe, and 
several died young, lost in the swamps 
of Bohemia. (Again, Simeon Solomon, 
Modigliani and other Jewish “bohemi- 
ans” come to mind.) But while their 
courage was often admirable, their work 
was rarely above average. Dover men- 
tions one Edward Bannister who was said 
to have embarked upon an artistic career 
to spite the New York Herald which, 
in 1867, had denied artistic talent in the 
American Negro. He was probably wise 
in refusing to deal with racial themes— 
most of the 19th century genre pictures 
involving Negro life, whether by Negro 
or white artists, are intolerably corny. 
But his New England landscapes are only 
weak echoes of Barbizon pictures. While 
Bannister remained in the United States, 
Henry O. Tanner, after his studies under 
the famous Thomas Eakins at the Penn- 
sylvania Academy, moved to Paris. In 
the beginning, he treated racial themes 
(e.g., Banjo Lesson, in which a colored 
man in a simple hut is teaching his young 
son) and he painted Biblical scenes 
neither better nor worse than any of the 
now justly forgotten gold medalists of 
1900. He was one of the first Negroes 
to practice painting with a measure of 
success. 

Conscious Negro art (comparable, in 
a sense, to the consciously produced 
“Jewish art” of Schatz, Lilien, Krestin, 
Pann and others), did not originate here 
before the ’twénties, when art depart- 
ments were created at Howard Uni- 
versity, Fisk University and other Negro 
institutions of higher learning, and when 
the Harmon Foundation, through prizes 
and group exhibitions, enabled many an 
impecunious young Negro to start an art 
career that would normally have been 
closed to him. Unfortunately, this part 
of the “Negro Renaissance” revealed 
quantitative rather than qualitative re- 
sults. Dover seems to be aware of this, 
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for he concedes that the Harmon Foun- 
dation patronized “mediocrity.” He de- 
fends the low aesthetic level of much that 
has been produced under the name of 
Negro art in recent decades by explaining 
that “the making of good art amongst 
underprivileged people is necessarily ac- 
companied by the making of much more 
bad art.” This may very well be true. But 
he adulterates truth with half-truth 
when, in a further defense of the un- 
evenness of American Negro art, he 
states: “The ultimate test of any work 
of art is its value to the society in which 
it is produced, not its reception by the 
coteries as amusing, exotic, exciting, in- 
teresting, original or universal.” 

For the real value of art to contem- 
porary society is established by an 
aesthetically advanced minority that in- 
cludes the professional critics. Alas, much 
of the work illustrated on the pages of 
this volume is of dubious aesthetic worth 
even though it is “amusing” or “exotic.” 
Dover complains that “no Negro was in- 
cluded among the 113 artists whose works 
were shown in the exhibition of ‘Modern 
Art in the USA’ at the Tate Gallery in 
1956,” but his insinuation that this ex- 
clusion of Negroes might have been 
caused by racial bias must be rejected. 
Going over this book carefully, page by 
Page, one is bound to reach the conclu- 
sion that the United States has produced, 
so far, only two Negro artists of more 
than average importance, the untutored 
Horace Pippin (1888-1946) and the 
very professional Jacob Lawrence, now 
forty-four, a discovery of Edith Halpert’s 
Downtown Gallery. Pippin’s Flowers with 
Red Chair, and Ambulance Call by 
Lawrence, both reproduced in their 
splendid color, are the most engaging 
of all the pictures shown in this volume. 
About Pippin, the author says, not with- 
out an ironic undertone, that his “im- 
portance in public relations was so highly 
appreciated in Washington that he re- 
ceived the Purple Heart in 1945—twenty- 
seven years after he had been badly 
wounded in the right arm in France.” 
Lawrence’s work was included in a gov- 
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ernment-sponsored show of American 
art that toured Europe in 1959 and 1960. 


Regrettably, Dover nowhere expatiates 
on the folk art charm of Pippin’s work, 
or the powerful design of Lawrence’s ex- 
pressionism. He is reluctant to discuss 
aesthetic merits, and, for the most part, 
limits himself to biographical detail plus 
general observations on the social scene. 
Fortunately, the reproductions of paint- 
ings, sculptures and prints are more 
eloquent. They prove, among other 
things, that wishful thinking of “Negri- 
tude” philosophers notwithstanding, 
American Negro artists did not (at least 
in the past) look for their ancestral roots 
in Africa (though a few did turn to 
Haiti for inspiration) ; that any self-im- 
posed restriction to Negro subjects (such 
as the obvious one of the slave breaking 
his chains) usually resulted in a loss of 
creative exuberance; and that racial 
self-portraiture as a conscious goal often 
led to inevitable stereotyping. If the sub- 
ject is the all-important thing, then 
Rubens, Velasquez, Rembrandt have 
produced the greatest “Negro art” of all 
times. By the same token, Rembrandt 
would be the greatest exponent of “Jew- 
ish art.” The Afro-American artist can 
no more restrict himself to lynching 
scenes than the American Jewish artist 
can find his sole inspiration in heroic 
tales of the Warsaw Ghetto. An addi- 
tional complication of the last fifteen or 
twenty years has been the rise of Abstract 
Art, and the near-complete eclipse of 
that Realism in which Dover and many 
of the lesser artists take refuge. 


NE WONDERS, then, whether the pre- 
O dominance of dryly realistic or un- 
ambitiously illustrative art in this book 
can be blamed upon the Negro artist 
who lags behind his white colleague in 
his manner of expression, or whether 
we are not rather confronted with the 
bias of one looking at art with the eyes 
of a race-conscious anthropologist and 
ethnologist who pays little attention to 
harmonies, rhythms, shape, pigment and 
other non-representational elements. 
Some excellent art can, fortunately, be 
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found amid stuff that is inspired by lofty 
sentiments (as is also, for the most part, 
Dover’s text), but it is sorely lacking in 
the vigor of creative originality. Rich- 
mond Barthé’s sculpture, The Negro 
Looks Ahead, while derivative of Des- 
piau, shows great sensitivity of expres- 
sion; Festival’s End, by Hugie Lee-Smith 
conquers space by an uncanny painting 
technique with surrealist overtones; John 
Bigger’s treatment of the motherhood 
theme; James Wells’ recording of the 
industrial age; Charles Alston’s angular- 
ly hieratic Family; Ellis Wilson’s fervent 
evocation of the Haitian scene; Hale 
Woodruff’s densely populated, agitated 
murals; Irene Clark’s depiction of a 
Negro slum house; Richard Hunt’s steel 
construction, and abstract or near-ab- 
stract work by Beauford Delaney, 
Richard Dempsey and Alma Thomas are 
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creations that well deserve to be brought 
to a broader public. 

Thus, much good groundwork is laid 
by American Negro Art, and the lengthy 
bibliography will be gratefully used by 
the next compiler of a book on this sub- 
ject. For such a book—more scholarly 
and more objective—is bound to come. 
It will be a work of love like the present 
one, but it will have to avoid the many 
bows to V.I.P.’s, Negro or white, the op- 
pressiveness of a sociological as against an 
aesthetic approach and the continuous 
fluctuation between apology and aggres- 
sive pride that mars the reading of this 
in many ways highly useful volume. It 
will be a legitimate record of cultural 
achievement on the part of a socially and 
economically struggling minority, but it 
will have to be more, namely—‘a joy 
forever.” 
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THE PERSISTENT IMAGE 
By PAUL N. SIEGEL 


From SHyYLocK To SVENGALI, by Epcar 
RosENnBERG. Stanford University Press, 
1960. 388 pp. $6.50. 


ROM SHYLOCK TO SVENGALI is con- 
F cerned with the stereotype of the Jew 
in English fiction, a stereotype that did 
not begin with Shylock and did not end 
with Svengali. The Jew in this stereo- 
type, which was already old when Chau- 
cer used it in “The Prioress’s Tale,” is 
a diabolical figure, an ogre secretly shar- 
pening his knife for his innocent victims 
but outwardly cringingly servile, an eco- 
nomic parasite, bestial, grotesque, re- 
pulsive, battening on the helpless. In 
addition to being a bogeyman and a beast 
(he is frequently compared to a dog and 
other animals), he is also a buffoon, for 
his grotesqueness can be comical as well 
as horrific, just as the Vice in the medi- 
eval morality plays became a humorous 
character and just as the sheeted ghosts 
in the modern movie can be funny as 
well as frightening. 

In far greater detail than did previous 
writers on the subject, Rosenberg de- 
scribes the literary uses of this stereotype 
both prior to the nineteenth-century 
novel, the center of his attention, and in 
the novels of Scott, Dickens, Trollope, 
Bulwer-Lytton, Du Maurier and others. 
He also describes in detail the uses of an 
antitype, a product of the eighteenth- 
century Enlightenment, the saintly Jew, 
a moral paragon inhumanly benevolent 
to his wrongers, who emerged in the sen- 
timental drama of the time and reached 
his culmination in George Eliot’s Daniel 
Deronda. Interestingly, he traces what 
he calls “the pattern of apology,” the 
presentation by Richard Cumberland, 
Maria Edgeworth, Charles Dickens and 
George Du Maurier of this stock “good 
Jew” by way of atonement after the pre- 
sentation by each of them of the stock 
“wicked Jew.” 

Finally, Rosenberg traces the develop- 
ment of the legend of the Wandering Jew, 
the mythological figure who, having 
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mocked Jesus, was condemned to wander 
over the face of the earth for eternity. 
Properly speaking, the Wandering Jew 
is not a stereotype, since he is viewed 
differently from generation to genera- 
tion. However, Rosenberg discusses his 
evolution for its own intrinsic interest 
and because this figure every now and 
then becomes blurred with that of the 
villainous Jew. During the Middle Ages 
and the Renaissance the Wandering Jew 
could be regarded as one given over to 
penitence and spiritualized by suffering 
or as one whose foul crime made him 
an object of horror, as one who was a 
Christ-like figure or as one who re- 
sembled the Anti-Christ. In the Gothic 
novel of terror he became a black magi- 
cian who had acquired the occult lore of 
all times and of all countries. Shelley 
and other Romantic rebels made him a 
Faust or a Prometheus grandly defying 
the injustice of God. Du Maurier’s Sven- 
gali, a diabolical hypnotist of mysterious 
origins and movements, is a remote lineal 
descendant of the Wandering Jew who 
has assimilated a number of features of 
the villainous Jew. 


AS I HAVE already indicated, Rosen- 
berg’s study is much more solid than 
that of any of his predecessors, including 
that of Montagu F. Modder, on whose 
The Jew in the Literature of England 
Rosenberg has built. Modder’s book, 
with its presentation of the social history 
of the Jews in England as useful back- 
ground and its inclusion of material out- 
side of Rosenberg’s area of focus, is not 
wholly superseded, but certainly Rosen- 
berg’s work is now the most important 
one in the field. It is, moreover, a book 
that should commend itself to others 
than specialists. If at times the general 
reader may perhaps gasp a bit in the 
dust-laden atmosphere as some minor 
novels are being excavated, the interest 
of the investigation and the unflagging 
vigor of the author’s style should carry 
him on. 

It is not, however, only its solidity 
that distinguishes Rosenberg’s book, but 
the sophistication of its literary discus- 
sion. Rosenberg is incapable of Modder’s 
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gaffe in mistaking for kindly sympathy 
the ironic encomia of Moses by Sir Oli- 
ver Surface in Sheridan’s The School 
for Scandal. He does not engage in the 
kind of uncritical distortion which re- 
creates Shylock as a sympathetic char- 
acter, for he realizes that even a Shake- 
speare makes use of the intellectual and 
emotional material of his time. And he 
is not impelled to exclaim at every step 
“Jews are not like that,” for he is too 
well aware of the difference between 
characters who come alive in literature 
as mythical monsters (or who remain un- 
vitalized as a collection of stereotyped 
qualities) and people who exist in life 
to feel the need of doing so. 

If, however, he is aware of the differ- 
ence between literature and life, he is 
insufficiently cognizant of the fact that, 
as Harry Levin has said, if literature does 
not reflect life, it refracts it and the task 
of the scholar is to determine the angle 
of refraction in each specific instance. 
The stereotype of the evil Jew is un- 
doubtedly a cruel caricature, but it is 
not totally unrelated to reality. Rosen- 
berg does indicate how it arose from the 
Jew’s position in medieval society as 
usurer given special status only to be 
fleeced, but, observing its durability 
through the social change of the cen- 
turies, he concludes that the image of 
the Jew in Victorian times was a dark 
folk memory that is a subject for psychi- 
atric rather than historical study and is at 
bottom an inexplicable phenomenon that 
will very likely endure forever as it has 
for two thousand years. He does not stop 
to consider how far the Jews remained 
an alien element, liberated from the 
ghetto of the medieval past but struggling 
to integrate themselves into a society 
which continued to look suspiciously at 
the exotic oddities crowded together in 
the crime-ridden East End slums as well 
as at their wealthier and partially assimil- 
ated brethren and to remember the fan- 
tasies about them. The image of the evil 
Jew persisted because in the tensions and 
resentments of a competitive society the 
Jew, still largely unable to free himself 
from his commercial past, continued to 
serve his ancient role as scapegoat for 
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many of his competitors and customers. 
The literary stereotype of the evil Jew 
is, as Rosenberg says, “the reflection, in 
art or what passes for art, of a popular 
idée fixe,’ but this idée fixe, rather than 
residing in an inherited collective un- 
conscious, is the manifestation of a sick- 


ness in our society. 
A DISTORTION OF REALITY that served 
to rationalize fears, hatreds and 
guilts that were constantly being renewed, 
this two-thousand-year-old stereotype, it 
might be pointed out, bears some startling 
resemblances to the hundred-year-old 
stereotype of the Negro described in the 
studies of Sterling Brown and Margaret 
Just Butcher. Although the stereotype 
of the Negro does not have antecedents 
in the stories of Herod and Judas and in 
the morality depictions of the devil and 
although the Negro’s social origin was 
that of a slave rather than that of a 
usurer, the parallels nevertheless hold 
remarkably; rationalization for inhuman- 
ity takes, it seems, similar forms. Like 
the Jew, the Negro has been cast in the 
roles of bogeyman, beast and buffoon. 
For the Jew with the Knife, we have the 
Negro with the Razor. For the Jew as 
“sexual ogre,” whose best known repre- 
sentative is Svengali, we have the would- 
be Negro rapist. Instead of the conven- 
tional epithet “dog,” there is the epithet 
“ape.” Against both there is the same 
allegation of unpleasant body odor. In 
each case, physical caricature, outlandish 
dialect, ridiculous obsequiousness and 
ludicrous cowardice (the Jew indulges 
in convulsive gesticulation when he fears 
for his money and the Negro rolls his 
eyes wildly when he fears ghosts) are 
used to transform the bogeyman into a 
clown. 

Like the humanitarian champions of 
the Jew, the anti-slavery propagandists 
presented an antitype which failed to 
come alive because it was the formula 
constructed by a well-meaning outsider 
more concerned with reversing the ster- 
eotype than with observation. The Negro 
“perfect Christian,” as Sterling Brown 
calls him (Uncle Tom is the famous 
instance of the type), is the counterpart 
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of the “saintly Jew,” each of them for- 
giving their oppressors with a charity 
that passes all understanding. In each 
case idealization often is mingled with 
patronization. We even have the “tragic 
octoroon” as the counterpart of the 
“exotic Jewess” who is “doomed to a 
variety of frustrations”—Scott’s Rebecca, 
almost raped by the Templar and suffer- 
ing a hopeless love for Ivanhoe, is the 
classic example—and who is often “lit- 
erally prostituted,” becoming the “exotic 
whore.” 

Both the “saintly Jew” and the Negro 
“perfect Christian” are the products of 
an historical period that have not sur- 
vived. Unfortunately, we have not seen 
the last of the stereotypes against which 
they were a reaction. The twentieth cen- 
tury has, however, as Rosenberg points 
out, seen the rise of a new image of the 
Jew in the novels of Proust, Joyce, Kaf- 
ka and Mann, the image of the Jew “as 
artist, as esthete, as hypersensitive and 
anxious man.” As such, the alien Jew 
has, as Diana Trilling has commented,— 
and so, incidentally, has the Negro in 
Ralph Ellison’s Invisible Man—become, 
ironically, symbolic of the alienated hu- 
man being of the twentieth century, in 
whose world every man is becoming as 
isolated from humanity as was the 
Wandering Jew. 


INSPIRED ORNAMENT 
By STEPHEN S. KAYSER 


IsRAEL: ANCIENT Mosaics. Introduc- 
tion by MicHaret Avi-YonanH. 32 full 
page color reproductions. Published by 
The New York Graphic Society by ar- 
rangement with Unesco. $18.00 


HIs 1s the fourteenth volume of the 

Unesco Art Series “designed to bring 
within the reach of artists, teachers, 
students and the wide art-loving public, 
the finest quality color reproduction of 
masterpieces of art which hitherto has 
been known to a too limited few.” Peter 
Bellew and Anton Schutz, who designed 
and edited the series, have so far shown 
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their preference for works dating from 
aboriginal paintings to Gothic illumi- 
nated manuscripts. 

The Israel volume covers a_ period 
from the fifth to the eighth century of 
the Common Era, thereby emphasizing 
the cultural importance of the Holy 
Land in post-biblical times. It is above 
all a volume of color plates, large enough 
to become attractive wall ornaments 
where they fit. They can also be pur- 
chased individually. What is shown are 
details of mosaics, some in their original 
size and as a whole so excellently repro- 
duced that one can enjoy studying the 
delightful technique which in recent 
years has undergone a heartening revival 
in this country. 

In his preface, Meyer Schapiro gives 
what can be called a classic description 
of the art of the mosaic pavement in 
which “no part of the surface is, strictly 
speaking, a neutral ground. From this 
uniformity of the tiny elements arises a 
typical texture and rhythm and a scale of 
proportions of parts to the whole.” This 
makes the partial of the mosaic field 
practically self-contained—an aesthetic 
justification of the exclusive showing of 
segments from large pavements. None- 
theless it might have been helpful for 
the onlooker to have some idea of one or 
the other pavements as a whole; only 
some units of the mosaic floor of Beth- 
Alpha are shown in black and white, 
not quite enough for our thirst for more 
visual orientation. 

The volume is not a Jewish, but an 
Israeli publication. That accounts for 
the fact that fourteen of the plates are 
taken from Jewish sites, twelve from 
churches or monastaries and six from 
secular places. Nine of the Jewish repro- 
ductions stem from the mosaic floor of 
the Beth-Alpha synagogue of the early 
sixth century. For over three decades 
after their discovery, the Beth-Alpha 
mosaics had to wait till, in Meyer Scha- 
piro’s preface to this volume, they have 
found a pertinent aesthetic evaluation, 
which shows a faithful use of Jewish 
motifs in their close relationship to the 
art of the Hellenized and Christianized 
East and the powerful manifestation of 
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provincial folk art. Schapiro points out 
that the controlled fantasy in the shapes 
of the Beth-Alpha mosaics is not to be 
found in old Oriental compositions. A 
few pages down, Michael Avi-Yonah’s 
introduction assures us that the “ori- 
ental” element in Beth-Alpha and other 
Jewish mosaics is rather strong. 

Avi-Yonah follows here the basic con- 
cepts of the late Charles Rufus Morey 
of the Oriental as based on the rhythmic 
compositions of allover patterns. We are 
much more inclined to follow Meyer 
Schapiro’s point of view regarding these 
Jewish mosaics, especially those of Beth- 
Alpha. He writes: “If there is an Ori- 
ental feeling here, it comes from a new 
Orient, not the old Egyptian, Babylonian 

and Achemenid traditions.” At any rate, 
it speaks for the liberality of the editors 
to have two different views on the same 
subject expressed in one and the same 
volume. 

Otherwise, the two essays supplement 
each other well. Meyer Schapiro writes 
about the art of mosaic pavement as 
represented in these reproductions and 
Avi-Yonah supplies the historic back- 
ground and their stylistic characteristics. 
The latter points out that of the five 
hundred mosaic pavements in Israel only 
a small selection could be shown. They 
reflect mainly the art of Byzantine Pales- 
tine with its numerous churches and 
monasteries, synagogues and _ secular 
buildings, all provided with mosaic pave- 
ments which could be found even on 
streets. 


HE SYNAGOGUE PAVEMENTS represent a 
T group for themselves. Avi-Yonah takes 
it for granted that they were done by 
Jewish artists. Nothing speaks against 
that, although only in the case of the 
Beth-Alpha synagogue do we know their 
identity. Contrary to their colleagues 
working for churches, the Jewish mosaic- 
ists introduced sacred motifs into their 
pavements, although people may step 
on them. (One could point out, how- 
ever, that during the worship the center 
pavement remained empty, as is still the 
case in the Sephardic and Italian serv- 
ices. ) 
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As to the much discussed question of 
images in synagogues in spite of the pro- 
hibition expressed in the Decalogue, Avi- 
Yonah refers to a decision of Rabbi Abun 
(fourth century )in the Talmud Yeru- 
shalmi which tolerates painted figural 
representation on pavements. Avi-Yonah 
speaks then of Jewish iconoclasts who 
later on removed the figures but did not 
touch the lettering which accompanied 
them. This iconoclasm in the Jewish 
realm should be made subject to further 
studies, as it seems that it was closely 
connected with the general iconoclastic 
movement in the Byzantine empire from 
the eighth to the ninth century. It would 
throw new light upon the various phases 
of Jewish art during the first millenium 
of the Common Era and before. 

Avi-Yonah speaks about “the oriental- 
izing traditions of Jewish art in general, 
traditions which we can trace backwards 
step by step to the period of the Second 
Temple and beyond.” It would be most 
fortunate for our understanding of Jew- 
ish art (i.e. art connected with Judaism) 
to learn more about those trends which 
are said to extend way into biblical times. 
Yet, not even the two authors who joined 
in writing the introductory texts to this 
volume agree on what can be called 
“oriental” in this kind of art, and we may 
therefore have to wait a little longer till 


we are in a position to establish the real. 


origins of what can rightly be called 
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Jewish art, its style, if any, and its main 
characteristic trends. 

Until then, we have to content our- 
selves with individual material such as 
this volume presents so beautifully. Let 
us therefore enjoy the charming compo- 
sition of the detail plate 28, featuring 
the Menorah in its main motif, sur- 
rounded by ritual objects such as shofar 
and lulab, all combined in a freely drawn 
rectangle which “frames” their two-di- 
mensional combination. Or let us follow 
the more elaborate rendering of another 
Menorah (plate 24) worked into the 
decorative scheme of the pavement 
roundels with great sensitivity. (By the 
way, has it ever been noticed that the 
base of practically every Menorah in 
the art of late antiquity is different, even 
if the design of the upper part is similar— 
and what may be the reason for that?) 
The most delightful representations, 
those of animals, shown in not less than 
seventeen plates, will be the source of 
great visual pleasure to those who will 
look through this volume time and again, 
catching the spirit of centuries gone by 
which may be distant in time, but some- 
how rather close to us because of certain 
resemblances in the trends of art then 
and now. 

A new feeling for ornamental values 
has entered the contemporary artistic 
consciousness which will find much in- 
spiration in these old mosaics from the 
biblical land. 
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full knowledge and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stockholders and security 
holders who do not appear upon the books of the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a 
capacity other than that of a bona fide owner. 
: he average number of copies of each issue of this publication sold or distributed, through the 
mails or otherwise, to paid subscribers during the 12 months preceding the date shown above was: 6039. 
Sam E. Brocu, Business Manager 
Sworn to and subscribed before me 
this 30th day of September, 1960 
Fannie SpErser 
Notary Public, State of New York 
No. 31-3782100 
My commission expires March 30, 1961) 
(Seal) 
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BOOK REVIEWERS AND CONTRIBUTORS TO THIS ISSUE 


PIERRE AUBERY is on the faculty of the Depart- 
ment of French Language and Literature of 
Mount Holyoke College. 


THOMAS FItzsiMMONs’ poetry last appeared in 
the Winter, 1959 issue of Midstream. 


H. E, FRANcis is professor of English at Emory 
University in Atlanta, Georgia. His short stories 
and articles have appeared in literary mag- 
azines. 


STEPHEN S. KAyseR is Director of The Jewish 
Museum in New York City. 


S. L. A, MARSHALL, noted Military Analyst of 
the Detroit News, is a frequent contributor 
to many periodicals. 


PAuL N. SIEGEL is chairman of the English 
Department of Long Island University. 


HARVEY SHAPIRO’S poetry has appeared in Mid- 
stream and other periodicals. 


MARIE SyRKIN is On the faculty of Brandeis 
University and the editor of Jewish Frontier. 


ALFRED WERNER, a contributing editor of Arts 
Magazine, is Art Consultant to the Theodor 
Herzl Institute. 








CENTENNIAL 


THEODOR HERZL 


COMMEMORATIVE COIN 





Issued by the Bank of Israel in commemoration 
of the 100th anniversary of the birth of ‘Theodor 
Herzl, this new coin honors the memory of one 
of the greatest Jews of modern times, whose 
vision and efforts have transformed the course of 
Jewish history and brought about the realization of the dream of Jewish 
redemption in the ancient homeland of the Jewish people. 

The obverse side of this silver coin shows the denomination (IL 5.-), the inscription 
“Israel” in both Hebrew and Arabic, and the dates 1860-1960 7’wn-4’1n. The reverse 
side shows Herzl’s portrait within a square with rounded edges. The emblem of the State 
of Israel is engraved in the center below and from it, to the left upwards, the 
inscription “It is no legend” (in Hebrew). 


Herzl’s prophecy received its meaning by the State emblem of Israel and the 
omittance of the words “If you will” ,—stressing the historical fact of Israel’s 
rebirth: The Jewish people willed it—and Israel is a reality. 

The phrases “Twelfth year of the State of Israel” and 
“Centennary of Herzl’s Birth” (in Hebrew) are engraved 


on the coin’s rim. 
Silver, 25 gr. Price: $6.00 
(Including plastic container) 


34 mm diameter 
A TREASURED ITEM TO OWN 
AN IDEAL GIFT TO GIVE 


n= = PUBLICATIONS SERVICE/JEWISH AGENCY 
515 Park Avenue, New York 22, N. Y. 
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THE HERZL PRESS ANNOUNCES 


THE COMPLETE DIARIES 


THEODOR HERZL 


Edited by RAPHAEL PATA Translated by HARRY ZOHN 





“At Basel [the First Zionist Congress] I founded the Jewish State. If I 
said this out loud today, I would be answered by universal laughter. 
Perhaps in five years, and certainly in fifty, everyone will know it.” 


from the DIARIES, September 3, 1897 








This is the first publication, in any language, of the complete diaries of the 
founder of the Zionist movement. When Theodor Herzl began keeping a diary 
in 1895, he was a successful Viennese journalist who had just conceived a 
fantastic scheme for the establishment of a Jewish state. For the next eight 
years—the last years of his life—he labored night and day with superhuman 
zeal and passion to create the Zionist movement and to win the approval of 
the rulers and leaders of the world 





These 
struggle,-and of successes achieved at the cost of his career, his fortune, his 
family—and his very life. Because of personal and political considerations, only 
parts of the Diaries have been published before. But today, more than half a 
century after the last entry was made, it is felt that everything in the original 
manuscript not only can, but should be made public, and the present edition 
contains, for the first time, every word Herzl entered in the eighteen copybooks 
he filled. 


Diaries are Herzl’s day-to-day record of his almost  single-handed 


The Complete Diaries of Theodor Herzl, with comprehensive annotations, is 
a fascinating historical document, as well as an illuminating self-portrait of one 
of the most unusual personalities of recent times, the acknowledged “father of 
the Jewish state,’ whose work resulted in the re-establishment of the independent 
State of Israel after two thousand years. 


FIVE VOLUMES, BOXED $25.00 





Special Pre-publication price: $18.00 
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